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PREFACE 


Social studies is today one of the major curriculum areas in 
junior and senior high schools. With its central purpose of de- 
veloping effective citizenship, it has become an increasingly im- 
portant part of the education of every boy and girl in our demo- 
cratic society. This book, designed as a textbook for courses in 
curriculum and methods of teaching secondary school social 
studies, will enable teachers to present effectively the rich variety 
of available subject matter. 

The organization is based on the needs of die prospective and 
beginning teacher. Materials to help him identify with the 
teacher s role, orient him to the field, and introduce him to specific 
methods and procedures comprise Ae first sixteen chapters of the 
book. The prospective teacher, now in a better position to grasp 
their significance, is next provided with detailed discussions of 
instructional materials, curriculum development, and historical 
background. The final chapters provide a bridge from pre-service 
preparation to in-service growth. 

Throughout the book basic principles are closely related to 
new, specific classroom applications. Problems and techniques of 
working with slow learners and with gifted students, handling 
controversial issues, utilizing teacher-pupil planning and small 
group work, and conducting a well-rounded evaluation program 
are fully covered. Methods of teaching social studies skills, such 
as those required for critical thinking and reading social studies 
materiak, are treated at lengtii. Finally, the selected, annotated 
chapter references guide the reader to further study in the pro- 
fessional literature. 

In planning and writing this book the authors have drawn upon 
their varied experiences with teaching classes in secondary schook, 
supervising student teachers, and working in programs of in-service 
education. More specifically, tiie organization and content of the 
book have grown out of the authors' courses in social studies 
methods taught at the University of Minnesota, Adelphi College, 
Iowa State Teachers College, and The City College of New York. 

Dorothy McClure Fraser 
Edith West 
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THE TEACHER 


What makes a “good” social studies teacher? There is no single 
recipe. One person may recall Miss Sanford, an elderly woman 
who dressed in a rather old-fashioned manner and held to formal 
standards of conduct in her classroom. Her lifetime of study had 
given her a deep understanding of the American past and an abil- 
ity to interpret current happenings in the light of that past. Her 
lively interest in social problems, past and present, was contagious. 
Students came to her classes expecting to work hard but to find 
their work interesting. They considered Miss Sanford to be fair, 
though formal and firm. Another person may recall Mr. Jackson, 
a young man whose bulletin boards were never as neat as those in 
Miss Sanford’s room and whose classes were much more informal. 
Mr. Jackson expected students to help decide what procedures the 
class would follow and to share in locating resources for class use. 
When discussions became lively, as they usually did, he reminded 
pupils to “Define your terms” or “Show us your authority.” Mr. 
Jackson’s emphasis on weighing evidence and drawing valid con- 
clusions made a lasting impression on many of his students. Miss 
Sanford and Mr. Jackson are very different in age, in personality, 
and in the classroom procedures that they employ. Yet both are 
considered to be “good” social studies teachers, and they represent 
only two examples of the many good teachers who could be de- 
scribed. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER 

With all their variations, successful teachers of the social studies 
possess certain identifiable characteristics. This conclusion is based 
upon a number of studies which have been conducted in the 

3 
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United States over the past generation. In some 
research worhers consulted student pidgme . > 

Sed the work o£ the teacher to d^cover what traits were 
needed In sUll others, they gathered opinions from school a 
ministrators and teachers themselves. In addition 
these formal studies, it is helpful to examine the 1‘^ts of toils . 
drawn up hy school officials as a basis for selecting teachers or 
recommending promotions wilWn the school system. 

Personal CiiAnACTEmsTics. Secondary school students have re- 
ported that the teachers they like best and consider most ettective 
are good-natured and cheerful, able to see and take^ a joke. M- 
though the favorite teacher is friendly, human, and interested in 
pupils, he also enforces reasonable rules in the classroom and com- 
mands the respect of tlie students. He is consistent in his treat- 
ment of students-he does not have “pets” among the pupils. He 
avoids sarcastic remarks and nagging. He is considerate of pupils 
feelings and does not embarrass them publicly even though he must 
speak sternly in private. In short, the “good” teacher, from the 
students’ point of view, is a likeable human being who respects 
himself and his students, and extends to them the courteous treat- 
ment he himself would expect. 

Students have indicated by large majorities certain other char- 
acteristics that “best” teachers have. They are well groomed, with 
attractive and appropriate dress. Their voices are pleasant to the 
Ustener, and they speak clearly and fluently. Good teachers, the 
students say, are enthusiastic about the subject they teach and, in 
addition, they have broad interests which they share with their 
pupils. 

Research based upon analysis of classroom situations and of 
what is actually involved in the job of the teachel has led to con- 
dusions that are strikingly similar to those expressed hy students. 
From these analyses we learn that superior teachers are sympathetic 
Md tactful, but impartial and firm in their relations with students, 
they dress attractively and appropriately. They have personal 
mapeusm and vigorous personaliUes. Their interests are broad, 
and ftey demonstrate acUve imagination and curiosity about the 
admlhU ™ d'^P^dable. prompt, and 

wmk . a '’if “"'f' attitudes toward their 

SsdoS 

Pcnonal characteristics snch as those listed above reflect inld- 
“DOiniing self, work, and daily Uving 
Generally these cliameterisUes can he developed, in consIdLble 
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measure, by the individual who chooses to do so. They are char- 
acteristics that are never finally nor completely achieved. There 
is always room for improvement, and growth once gained may be 
lost later. Continual, thoughtful attention is needed to develop 
and maintain these attributes at a desirable level. 

An important part of preparing to be a social studies teacher, 
and of continuing to be effective, is striving to grow in desirable 
personal characteristics. There are no short cuts, no tricks of per- 
sonality development that will achieve this end. A useful approach, 
however, is that of self-evaluation as a basis for self-improvement. 
An individual must recognize his poor habits of tardiness or of 
sloppy dress, for example, in order to correct them. He can gain 
encouragement for further growth by recognizing his positive char- 
acteristics. Experienced teachers as well as beginners find it useful 
and enlightening to apply a seff-evaluation scale such as that given 
in Appendix C, and to use the results as a basis for a plan of self- 
improvement. To be effective, of course, self-evaluation must be 
honest, It is helpful for a teacher to discuss his self-ratings with 
someone who knows him well, and in whose judgment he has 
confidence. 

Academic Preparation. High on the list of characteristics 
students have said are important in a teacher is that of knowing his 
subject. Adult observers, including teachers themselves, agree on 
the importance of a firm grasp of subject matter in order to teach 
it successfully. For the social studies teacher this is a broad as- 
signment; indeed, it is a never-ending one. It involves gaining a 
knowledge of each of the social sciences; history, political science, 
economics, geography, anthropology, sociology, and social psy- 
chology. 

Even as a beginner, the social studies teacher should im^erstand 
the nature and scope of each of the social science fields.^'^e should 
know the present emphases a nd trends in e.*ich . He should know 
t he meth ods of each of the social sciences, induding the basic tools 
used to work %vith social data. Afore specifically, the social studies 
teacher should understand the hi^orical method wliich is used by all 
social scientists. He should be skilled in making and interpreting 
maps and in drawing infe rences from them, and he should_undcr- 
stand the methods used by geographers JnJdentifying regions. He 
should be able to interpret the results of the economist s st^yUstical 
analysis as reported through index numb ers, t ime scries data, studies 
of nalionaljncomc and production, and so on. He should under- 
stand the descri ptive met hod of the political scientist, and his use 
of comparative analysis of goycnunental_s>’^tcms. To interpret 
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contemporary social science data, the teacher roust f".* 

■ tools as *?Sse study, the rodal 

and nuestionnaires, and sociometndldiles and indices. See se 
lected headings.) He should be {amiliar with major social science 
journals, such® as those named in Chapter 24, and use 
sources of information about recent trends in the 
In addiUon, the social studies teacher should have a basic Knowl- 
edge of related fields, such as literature, the fine arts, and tne 
sciences, for he will find frequent occasion to draw upon them. 

The most energetic student, by the time he graduates from col- 
lege or even when he earns a masters degree, can have made only 
a beginning in his study of the social sciences and related fields. 

He can, however, have gained an introduction to each. He can 
have developed the habits and tools for independent study which 
will enable him to continue exploring any social science in which 
he lachs adequate preparation and to keep abreast of current de- 
velopments in each field. 

Because the social sciences are so broad, it is impossible (or at 
least unprofitable) to list exact “content” with which the social 
studies teacher should be familiar. Consequently, certification re- 
quirements in most states are ^ven in terms of a minimuin number 
of semester hours in the social sciences. In ten states this minimum 
Is set at 24 semester hours, and in nine others it is 30 hours. The 
range is from 10 to 45 semester hours, with more than half of the 
slates requiring 24 or more. The present trend is toward increasing 
the number of credits required. In a few states the requirements 
are stated by subject within the social science field. 

The sQual science requirements for certification, even where 
they are reasonably high, represent only a minimum for the social 
studies teacher who seeks to develop his full capabilities. He 
must continue to study throughout Ids teaching career. As the 
hiture teacher completes his preparation for teaching, he will find 
analyze his background in the social sciences and 
en y areas of greatest strength and weakness. He can do so 
Dy using the self-inquiry checklist given on page 462. Then he 
can plan a program of study in the social sciences, either through 
coU^e councs or independent work, according to his needs 

The testimony of high school stu- 

sS 1* . f T" their 

if J'”"' *“ . I" one study, the 

.r-°" n teacher best is that 

cLrlv '“^oos and assignments 

oiearl) and IherougWy, and uses examples in teaching.” Another 
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reason high on the same list is that the teacher “makes work inter- 
esting, creates a desire to work, makes classwork a pleasure.” 
Supervisors and administrators would probably express these ideas 
in difierent words, but they also consider that teacher effective who 
can create interest, motivate learning, and help students to grasp 
and use the information and ideas of their subject field. A teacher’s 
professional preparation, if it is functional, should enable him to do 
these things. 

The ability to teach effectively grows out of an understanding r 
of young people, their developmental and psychological patterns,! 
and out of a knowledge of the psychology of learning. Effective 
teaching depends on clearly identified purposes. It involves the 
use of content that is suitable to the purposes and that can be 
learned by the students. Effective teaching involves the use of 
techniques and methods that are appropriate to the teacher, the 
■students, and the content with which the class is dealing. Evalua- 
tion of progress toward the identified goals is a part of the process 
of effective teaching. The professional preparation of a teacher, 
then, must deal with each of these aspects of effective teaching. 

The importance of an adequate professional preparation is rec- 
ognized in state certification requirements for secondary school 
teachers. The number of semester hours of professional prepara- 
tion required varies from state to stajte, but more than two-thirds 
of the states require 18 or more semester hours. In all but four 
states, student teaching is required for permanent certification. 
In many states, the requirements include adolescent growth and 
development, educational psychology, principles of secondary ed- 
ucation, general methods of teaching, and, for social studies teach- 
ers, special methods of teaching the social studies. To leam the 
certification requirements of a specific state, a student should 
consult his college’s teacher-placement office or write to the state 
education department in the state concerned. 

Certification requirements have helped to shape the profes- 
sional teacher education offered by colleges. Most students plan- 
ning to teach the social studies, therefore, study courses that include 
at least some attention to the areas mentioned above. Every pro- 
spective social studies teacher should ascertain the certification 
requirements in the state in which he wishes to teach, and plan 
both his professional and his academic work accordingly. More 
important for his long-range success as a teacher, he must gain a 
thorough understanding of each of the professional areas listed 
above. With such understanding the social studies teacher enters 
his dassroom equipped to deal with problems of teaching and 
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learning. Without it, he must proceed on a trial-and-error basis, 
often wth unhappy results for his students and himself. 

PiULosopiiY OF SocuL STUDIES EDUCATION. Besides the personal 
characteristics, the academic studies, and the professional prepara- 
tion that are needed for successful teaching of the social studies, 
there is another factor, one that is basic to all the others: a positive 
philosophy of social studies education. This is a factor that cannot 
be measured by checldists, nor can it be stated in terms of certifica- 
tion requirements. But the social studies teacher who has not 
clarified his own beliefs about the democratic society in which he 
lives, about the relation of the school and the social studies program 
witliin the school to that society, and about his individual respon- 
sibility to students, to school, and to his fellow man is likely to be 
teaching facts in a vacuum. However skillful he may become in 
managing the classroom and in presenting specific information, he 
\vill never rise above mediocre effectiveness in teaching the social 
studies. 


Two decades ago, a yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies described four characteristics that were deemed 
essential for the social studies teacher in modem America; a will 


to discover the trutli, through application of critical thinking 
jprocesses, and to have students discover and accept the truth; deep, 
iWntinuing interest in social conditions and the processes by which 
they are changed; attitudes of social optimism and social altruism, 
expressed through social participation; and the courage, vision, 
and determination to strive for an improved democracy.^ The 
epocli-majdng events of the 1940’s and the 1950 s have brought 
many and great changes in our national society and in the world 
a arge, but they have not altered the validity of this statement. 
^ le principles expressed in it are basic to the policy statement, 
ree om to Learn and Freedom to Teach,” which was developed 
^• 1 °, ational Council for the Social Studies as a charter for 
social studies instruction in the mid-tiventieth century (see Selected 
that should be thought through by 

'I own beliefs 

and goals in teaching the social studies. 


CHALLENGES FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER 

of f challenges in his work, regardless 

• aIS 71 ? “Se of his students. Each student 

Crmcth 0/ SwSal Teacher," in In-service 

Sodal Slndi« (W^hinglnn p! f 
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and eadi class presents a unique personality with particular needs 
to be met and problems to be solved. The social studies teacher 
finds in his work all the challenges faced by teachers in general, 
plus those that arise from the nature of the social studies field. 

The primary concern of social studies is to enable tlie citizen 
to understand his society in order to live effectively within it. Be- 
cause our society is a dynamic, continually evolving one, the field 
of social studies is similarly dynamic, continually evolving. Content 
as well as plans for studying it must be continually revised. Since 
social change is often productive of controversy, the material of 
social studies frequently involves iinsettled issues. From these 
conditions arise unique demands on the social studies teacher. 
Meeting them, even capitalizing on them, is a mark of the superior 
social studies teacher. A part of preparation for teaching social 
studies is a consideration of how to do so. Some current, out- 
standing problems are identified in the paragraphs that follow. 

Working with Controversiai. Materials. There is general 
agreement among leaders in American education that a functional 
social studies program must include, along with a mass of informa- 
tion about society, a study of controversial issues. With proper 
safeguards, materials presenting various shades of opinion concern- 
ing such issues should be utilized in the social studies classroom. 
Yet there seem to be teachers of social studies who avoid anything 
that is tinged with controversy, no matter how far this removes 
the classroom work from social reality. Some apparently do so 
because of fear of an unfavorable response from school adminis- 
trators and parents. Others have failed to understand the values 
to be gained from the study of live issues, or have no knowledge 
of how to conduct such study in a constructive fashion. Both 
groups seem unaware that teaching about controversial issues has 
been subjected to renewed scrutiny in recent years and tliat many 
suggestions have been developed for dealing with such issues con- 
structively and effectively. Specific discussion of the handling of 
controversial issues and materials will be found at appropriate 
points throughout this book, and especially in connection wth the 
teaching of contemporary affairs (Chapter 14). 

Using the Community. The teacher’s need to leam about the 
local and regional community in which he is working is not new. 
This need has become increasingly urgent, however, as modem 
concepts of curriculum development have been accepted. They 
call for curriculum planning at the local level to adapt the school 
program (o local conditions. Tlic need for community study lias 
been re-enforced as our conception of learning materials has ex- 
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panded to include the use of community resources. It is necess^ 
if teachers are to understand student l^havior in terms of family 
and community backgrounds. 

Each of these basic reasons for knowing and using the com- 
munity applies to social studies teachers with peculiar force, ^ce. 

' the social studi es a re jocu sed on the citiz^ i n his society, l ocal 
conditions should have a greatS'pSfin shapfaig the social studies 
curriculum than in the case of mathematics or modem foreign 
languages, for example. For the same reason, local resources— 
factories, farms, businesses, civic groups, government officials— are 
especially valuable to a social studies program. Real experiences 
can be used as a basis for the more abstract learnings about social 
problems that may be gained through the printed page. Social 
altitudes of students, a prime concern of the social studies teacher, 
can be fully understood only as they are seen in the context of 
the local community. The reasons for knowing and using the 
rommunity are sufficiently obvious that, for most social studies 
teachers, the question is not "why” but “how.” A variety of sug- 
^nd using the community are presented in 
this book. Chapter 20 is devoted entirely to this topic. 

the LEAnKiNG Materials. Students and teachers of 

th« o' materials 

zincs films newspapers, maga- 

stutlies tonics materials dealing with social 

that it constihitps ^eady, so large, and so varied in quality 
otl.cr arro^fte P^bably^ no 

large and the need tn ilrn continuing supply so 

^g^ ana the need to uuhze Umely, well-prepared materials so 

«>^mm;^g^a“‘' Ont'S® a time- 

piriures,i.d nnd obtained, books, pamphlets, 

that tlicy are readily avaflab™*T^ classified and arranged so 
effectively requires certain skilk • pou-textbook materials 
class acliviiies-skills eouallv *” planning and in conducting 
tlan a routine manner^ ^ necessary for using textbooks in other 

problems an^cffLufvolvS'^thev'^'^^'^^\‘^^ ^ 

|»mg the cream of the new nlalirinir^ effectively by 

i ° materials Th#> ^ relatively stable 

in'-lvcd and de.t„d studied the pLblems 
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Criteria have been developed for the evaluation of various types 
of materials, including those distributed without charge from com- 
mercial sources. Systems of classifying and storing materials have 
been developed and reported in the professional publications. 
Plans and techniques for class use of a number of sources instead 
of a single textbook have been worked out. In Part IV of this 
book, devoted to a discussion of materials, are a wealth of sug- 
gestions and plans for locating and using learning materials. 

Developing Students’ Skills. Research studies indicate that 
social studies goals related to the development of such skills as 
critical thinking, map-reading, reading social studies materials, 
and effective listening, writing, and oral expression are not being 
achieved to the extent tliat social studies educators and community 
leaders consider desirable. Tliese sldlls are not developed unless 
teachers make a conscious effort to teach them. Most teachers find 
it more difficult to teach skills than to teach subject matter content; 
yet the skills may have more lasting value. It behooves the social 
studies teacher to learn effective techniques for helping students 
develop these sldlls. Suggestions will be found in Chapters 8-13. 

Developing Student Interest and Lasting Learning. Re- 
search studies also show a remarkable rate of forgetting of informa- 
tion learned in the social studies and in other school courses. Iso- 
lated facts that are not used in everyday life are quickly forgotten. 
All teachers face the challenge of helping students develop im- 
portant concepts and generalizations in such a way that more 
permanent learning will result 

A number of studies among high school graduates have revealed 
that students, by and large, have ranked history and many other 
social studies courses very low among those courses they considered 
either interesting or useful, very high among those they have dis- 
liked. In other schools, graduates have looked back upon their 
social studies courses with appreciation for what they learned. 
Social studies courses can be either dull drudgery or exciting and 
valuable, depending upon how they are taught. It is up to the 
social studies teacher to make his courses stimulating ejq>eriences 
for students. 

Suggestions for orgam'zing content and selecting methods in 
order to arouse interest and improve learning are presented in the 
chapters that follow. Chapter 4, for example, discusses principles 
of effective teaching; Chapters 5 and 6 treat ways of organizing 
learning experiences for desirable results. Other chapters and sec- 
tions of chapters provide help for the social studies teacher who 
wishes to stimulate student interest and learning. 
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Individualizinc Instouction. Social studies teachers, lihe teach- 
ers in other fields, have become increasingly aware in recent years 
of the individual differences that exist among students. Various 
factors have combined, however, to make progress in individualiz- 
ing instruction slow or nonexistent in many social studies class- 
rooms. Class size tends to be large, since social studies is usually 
a required subject. In some school systems the teacher may be 
expected to cover great amounts of social studies content— perhaps 
more than students can reasonably be expected to learn. The 
teacher himself, if he lacks a valid theory of learning and clearly 
identified purposes, may feel a compulsion to present more than 
can be mastered. The tradition of question-answer recitation based 
on a single text, a procedure which largely ignores individual dif- 
ferences, persists in many social studies classrooms. Probably this 
procedure results partly from pressure to “cover material” and 
pwtly from the fact tliat many who are teaching today have never 
themselves, as students, experienced any other procedure for social 
studies instruction. 


Yet some social studies teachers have found a variety of ap- 
proaches to individuaUzing instruction, even while working with 
r ® curriculum planning, use. of a variety 

CToun 3 materials, and finding a balance between 

We of the avenues that 

taemure “ ‘he professional 

0 SeTouth of 7 larger proportion 

creSes^ If the a"’ ’’“T “'.‘"'‘Mdual differences in- 

to be achieved thpspd^fT social studies instruction are 

then fa the pa;t effectively 

by social studies teachers With thfa Tu”' ‘challenges faced 
ualizaUon of instruction i. l ehallenge in mmd, individ- 
llus book, especially in Part III “PPropriate points throughout 

toaS“ fa Every 

throughout his professianal%fp P chosen field of endeavor 
challenge takes particular forms 1^01^0] “"“hers this 

a college or university was seen m the ® ■’ “'^''“ced study at 
road to continuing professionaT."™^ ™ C''en ‘he only 

V growth arc also reco^^a'^ wl ‘“her means 

Part VI of this volume. ^Snized. These are discussed in 


Meeting tl.e need for continued a 
metier o! atUtude. The college stu 


as a teacher is partly a 
approach fa the study 
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of methods of teaching the social studies will have much to do 
with the attitudes he carries into his first teaching position. It is 
important to view “social studies mediods” not as a series of recipes, 
but as ways of working with young people in a common pursuit of 
basic social studies values. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 

IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Social studies is recognized as one o{ the major curriculum areas 
in both elementary and secondary schools. With its central pur- 
pose of developing effective citizenship, social studies has become 
a part of the general education to be provided for every student. 
An observer who moves from school to school in the United States, 
however, will discover a varied range of social studies offerings. 
Dilferenws exist from one re^on to another, from one state to the 
S community to another within the same 

^te. There are differences in the curriculum pattern, and in the 
^de placement of social studies subjects, topics, and problems. 
Md ddferenccs in the amount of time devoted to the 

« „t"aif;xr ""S'-" 

tlJiattoX™H '"‘ of *0 decentralized nature of 

Mb To some' fa 'vhich schools are controlled 

sS enuiZm m I'v offorts to fit the 

mum^ oTmeir Differe^”‘*'“T local eom- 

Ingncss and ability of tlic leachcre to"' “o'! fa 

uted to tlie many variatinn. fo j ozpenment have also contrih- 

Along wtl, the facto? that‘ramr™'-"r'^“ 
programs, however ommtprf vanaUons m social studies 

tonally. Tirtundii^uHl '™'1= ‘o encourage uni- 
same tliroughout the nation *?I PoWio schools are the 

«hcscl,oolsLch p„LTes??.I^ 'fafa oeeept for 

Wnciplcs of EdueSfon ? P “P' 0 "/od in the Seven Cardinal 
Dcmoemc)', Teachers of soeiel'll^i? ^''ooation in American 
cners of soaal slnd.es in all paru of the nation 
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come together in professional meetings where they exchange ideas. 
They read many of die same professional materials— yearbooks and 
bulletins of the National Council for the Social Studies, the maga- 
zine Social Education, and other publications dealing with social 
studies curriculum and teaching. They examine curriculum bul- 
letins from school systems other dian their own. Finally, and per- 
haps most influential of all, the same social studies textbooks are 
used in schools throughout the nation. Many teachers, in social 
studies as in other flelds, continue to rely on a single textbook as 
the basis for classroom work. As long as this is true, it is difficult 
to overestimate the standardizing influence of a widely used 
textbook. 

Witli all the variations that exist in social studies programs from 
one school to anotlier, it is possible to identify common features 
that are present in many programs. A knowledge of both the 
variations and the common features is needed to understand today’s 
social studies programs and to plan for effective teaching of Ae 
social studies. 

SOCIAL STUDIES AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The fleld of social studies is concerned with people as social 
beings, their interaction with other people individually and* in 
groups, and their relationships with their physical environment. 
The various social sciences— history, political science, economics, 
geography, sociology, anthropology, and social psychology— are also 
concerned with human relationships. The social sciences are sys- 
tematically organized, scholarly bodies of knowledge that have been 
built up tlirough intellectual inquuy and planned research. These 
logically organized bodies of knowledge are susceptible of study 
by persons of intellectual maturity. The social studies, on the 
other hand, consist of materials selected from the social sciences 
and organized for the instruction of children and youth. This 
selection is made on the basis of dearly defined puiposes of the 
instruction, and the level of maturity of the learners who are to 
be taught. 

The distinction between the social sciences and the social studies 
is not a mere quibble over words. The words themselves, like all 
words, have no inherent magic and are important only as they 
facilitate communication. The distinction is between systematically 
structured bodies of scholarly content and a psychologically struc- 
tured selection of instructional content. Whatever labels he uses, 
the teacher who understands this distinction sees the need for 
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instmctional purposes clearly and for studying the abmties 
“ of his pupik He recognises the 

to students a mass of content that is incomprehensible to them, 
Whether because of the abstractness, the difficult ‘“mnolog', or 
Other characterisUcs of the content. In short, an understanding 
this distinction is basic to teaching as opposed to merely presenting 


social studies information and concepts. , , v . 1 ,^ 

In some cases, social studies subjects in the schools bear tne 
names of the social sciences from which they are derived. This is 
usually true in the case of history or economics, for example. Others 
are given titles which differentiate them from the social sciences 
on which they are based. Thus the social studies subject drawn 
from political science is usually called civics, citizenship, or govern' 
ment, and "social problems” may denote elements drawn from 


sociology, economics, and political science. 


PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION FOR THE CURRICULUM 

Curriculum specialists, in tbeir studies of school programs, have 
classified patterns of curriculum organization under a variety of 
labels. Terms such as these have been used to identify a type of 
curriculum pattern: subject, broad-fields, correlated, fused, inte- 
grated, unified, core, common learnings, experience, and activity. 
Others could be mentioned, but these are enough to illustrate the 
point that there is great variety in the types of curriculum organiza- 
tion found in the schools and in Uie terminology used to describe 
these types. 

It Nvill be useful to think of curriculum patterns involving social 
Sadies content as they might be placed on a continuum such as 
sho\vn in Table 1. 


At one end is the curriculum organized on the basis of specific 
subjects, narrowly defined. At the other is the problem-centered, 
^enence cumculum, in which content is drawn from any subject 
as It IS needed m the study of a particular problem. 

k end of the continuum there 

cally and to inelnd likely to be organized chronologi- 

ciwes cou^ “t '“tontion to the recent period, 

turc of govotimienl £ tond to emphasize the struc- 

tliclradiUonalnattemfor i^^^‘t'“'']“‘ "g^toalion has been 
ter 21.) 'todies eurriculum. {See Chap: 
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In practice, 


however, most 


social stuies subjects are more 
they were a generation ago. In 


.broadly conceived today than they were a S'™™™” ‘g'' a 
Lost tetorv courses, increased attention is given to 5°““^ 

'economic Ustory, with a corresponding decrease in empb^is 
i military and pSitical history. The geograpWc factors 
histSl developments are stressed more often. Information abo 
*“s"Scture and operation of the federal government is melnded 
inmost United States history courses today, and some comparati 
government is presented in many “world" or modem European 
history courses. Some topics, such as labor-management relanon 
or problems of maintaining international peace, are ideated m 
topical or problems units in some United Stales or world history 
courses. A subject course in which other social studies subjects 
thus drawn upon or in which materials are organized around prob- 
lems instead of within the systematic framework of the subject 
would fall somewhere between I and II on the continuum of 
curriculum patterns. 

Fusion on Broad-Fields, The second point designated on the 
continuum represents programs in which content drawn from the 
various social studies subjects is combined, or "fused.” The mate- 
rial may be organized systematically, according to a topical or 
chronological plan. For example, a course in world cultures or 
“Man's Progress Through the Ages” may be organized within the 
framework of historical periods, but draw heavily on geography, 
economics, government, and anthropology for its content. Or a 
social studies fusion course may be organized on the basis of social, • 
problems. The most common example of fusion of social studies 
subjects has been the problems of democracy, or American prob- 
lems course, in which materials from all the social studies subjects 
^^c^^^urbined for the study of such contemporary problem areas 
Family Living,” “Democracy versus Dictatorship,” 
or Financing Out Government. Civics or citizenship courses in 
the junior high school are, in some cases, organized around problems 
or functions of group living instead of on the basis of governmental 
structure. ^Vhere this is done, content is usually drawn from other 
social stumes subjects in addition to government. In an increasing 
number of schools, civics courses include material on personal prob- 
guidance, and historical background for the gov- 
emmental problems that are studied 

bcZJ’Lc u'™r fuied soda! studies courses has 

rtaJnr a? ''«iuen«y m „,her areas of the soda! studies cur- 
ncu urn. A few schools have developed in lieu of chrnnnlnffinal 

wutldhutcry.coursesin-WotldProblLs-LwLh^^^ 
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as “Man's Search for Peace,” “Utilizing World Resources,” or “Prob- 
lems of World Trade” are studied. Sometimes these units are 
combined with “area studies” concerning such nations or regions 
as the USSR, Latin America, and the Middle East. In these area 
studies the history, geography, government, cultural achievements, 
and major contemporary problems of the area may be considered. 
There are also a few examples in current curriculum bulletins of 
social studies fusion courses in which United States history content 
is organized, along with materials from economics, sociology, and 
geography, around topics or problems. 

Integrative Programs. Integrative programs combining social 
studies content vdth that drawn from one or more designated cur- 
riculum helds go still further in breaking down barriers between 
subjects. Such programs represent points III and IV on the con- 
tinuum. They take many different forms and are given a variety 
of names. The most widely accepted designation is that of core 
ciuriculum; other titles frequently found are: common learnings, 
unified studies, general studies, and basic studies. 

Whatever the title, most integrative programs or courses have 
a number of characteristics in common. A block of time longer 
than the typical class period, perhaps two or three periods, is as- 
signed to them. The content is drawn from more than one cur- 
riculum area, usually English and social studies, although in some 
cases science, mathematics, or still other fields are drawn upon 
specifically. In most cases, students enrolled in a core or common 
learnings course do not at the same time carry another class in a 
social studies subject or in the other curriculum area designated 
to the core course. Teacher-pupil planning is usually utilized to 
at least some extent, and many kinds of learning materials and 
activities are used. Ideally, sl^s are taught as they are used; 
that is, isolated drill periods are abandoned in favor of drill as 
needed. Provision for personal and educational guidance is usually 
made in the core or common learnings course. Some activities 
formerly .thought of as cocurricular, such as special interest groups 
and home room activities, are included in many core programs. 

Integrative or core programs with these common characteristics 
may yet differ greatly, according to the basis on which their content 
is selected and organized. Most pf them can be classified roughly 
into one of two categories; a combination of subject areas, point III 
on the continuum; or a program focused on personal and sodal 
problems, with emphasis on the needs and interests of the learners, 
point IV on the continuum. 

Integrative programs that represent combinations of two or more 
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In practice, however, most sodal studies subjects are more 
ibroadly conceived today than they were a generation ago. In 
.‘most history courses, increased attention is given to social and 
'economic history, with a corresponding decrease in emphasis <m 
I military and political history. The geographic factors involved in 
historical developments are stressed more often. Information about 
the structure and operation of the federal government is included 
in most United States history courses today, and some comparative 
government is presented in many “\rorld” or modem European 
history courses. Some topics, such as labor-management relations 
or problems of maintaining international peace, are treated in 
topical or problems units in some United States or world history 
courses. A subject course in which other social studies subjects are 
thus drawn upon or in which materials are organized around prob- 
lems instead of \vithin the systematic framework of the subject 
would fall somewhere between I and II on the continuum of 
curriculum patterns. 


Fusion or Broad-Fields. The second point designated on the 
continuum represents programs in which content drawn from the 
^ous social studies subjects is combined, or “fused.” The mate- 
rial may be organized systematically, according to a topical or 
chronological plan. For example, a course in world cultures or 
Progress Through the Ages” may be organized within the 
frammork of historical periods, but draw heavUy on geography. 

“'"'I'^pology for its content Or a 
on *e basis of social 
i, '“^’on of social studies' 

Ku™ ^ A" P'nWc.ns of democracy, or American prob- 
aTcSnerf^ if "h a"*r ^ subjects 

as ■Improvine FaiSf T— -1^’’ “ntemporary problem areas 
or-Finmcma^Sr Dictatorship,” 

the junior hich school '"'?*^®nt. Civics or citizenship courses in 
or functions of '’^pnizcd around problems 

structure. IVherc this is dn'”* of on the basis of governmental 
tocial studies ^ 

number of schools civics couixpc • government. In an increasing 
I'^ms, \-ocational ^idance and hk^*^® personal prob- 

ommental problrSi that are staS background for the 
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as “Man's Search for Peace/’ “Utilizing World Resources,” or “Prob- 
lems of World Trade” are studied. Sometimes these units are 
combined with "area studies” concerning such nations or regions 
as the USSR, Latin America, and tlie Middle East. In these area 
studies the history, geography, government, cultural achievements, 
and major contemporary problems of the area may be considered. 
There are also a few examples in current curriculum bulletins of 
social studies fusion courses in which United States history content 
is organized, along with materials from economics, sociology, and 
geography, around topics or problems. 

Integrative Programs. Integrative programs combining social 
studies content with tliat drawn from one or more designated cur- 
riculum fields go still further in breaking down barriers between 
subjects. Such programs represent points III and IV on the con- 
tinuum. They take many different forms and are given a variety 
of names. The most widely accepted designation is that of core 
curriculum; other titles frequently found are: common learnings, 
unified studies, general studies, and basic studies. 

Whatever the title, most integrative programs or courses have 
a number of characteristics in common. A block of time longer 
than the typical class period, perhaps two or three periods, is as- 
signed to them. The content is drawn from more than one cur- 
riculum area, usually English and social studies, although in some 
cases science, mathematics, or still other fields are drawn upon 
specifically. In most cases, students enrolled in a core or common 
learnings course do not at the same time carry another class in a 
social studies subject or in the other curriculum area designated 
to the core course. Teacher-pupil planning is usually utilized to 
at least some extent, and many kinds of learning materials and 
activities are used. Ideally, sldlls are taught as they are used: 
that is, isolated drill periods are abandoned in favor of drill as 
needed. Provision for personal and educational guidance is usually 
made in the core or common learnings course. Some activities 
formerly .thought of as cocurricular, such as special interest groups 
and home room activities, are included in many core programs. 

Integrative or core programs with these common characteristics 
may yet differ greatly, according to the basis on which their content 
is selected and organized. Most qf them can be classified roughly 
into one of hvo categories: a combination of subject areas, point III 
on the continuum; or a program focused on personal and social 
problems, with emphasis on needs and interests of the learners, 
point IV on the continuum. 

Integrative programs that represent combinations of two or more 
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curriculum ureas may have a designated rninimum “nten^from 
each area. Although subject lines are erosred over or even ignored, 
there is deliberate planning o5 the curriculum to insure that pupils 
will study this minimum content. The units to be studied may 
bo organized around broad themes, topics, or social problems 
derived from the curriculum areas that are included. For exmnple, 
a social studies-English core may be organized around the themes, 
"Our Developing American Heritage,” or “Man Through the Ages. 
Historical chronology may furnish the framework for the study of 
tlie history, customs, literature, music, art, and other aspects of 
life in the various periods and regions included in the study. Most 
of the early experimental core courses, such as those developed in 
schools participating in the Eight-Year Study, were of this type, 
combining English and social studies. A high proportion of core 
courses in our secondary schools today represent this “subject- 
matter" or "unified studies' approach to an integrative program. 

Broad Intecrattve Programs. Further from the separate- 
subject organization on the continuum are those core courses that 
are based on the needs, problems, and interests of youth, without 
regard to particular subject areas. In a few cases such core courses 
may be developed largely through teacher-pupil planning, with rio 
preplanned problem areas assigned to a given grade level. In most 
cases, however, these courses provide for the study of preplanned 
problem areas. The imits or problems to be studied are selected 
by the teacher and students from a suggested list that has been 
prepared by the school staff or a curriculum committee worldng 
uith administrators. Alberty notes the following problem areas, 
each of which involves content drawn from the social studies field 
as well as from other curriculum areas: 

Resource development, conserva- 
tion and use 
Human relations 
Physical and mental health 
Planning 

Science and technology 
Vocational orientation 
Hobbies and interests 
Public opinion 
Education 
War and peace ^ 


Orientation to the school 
Home and family life 
Community life 
Contemporaiy cultures 
Contemporary America among the 
nations 

Competing political, social and eco- 
nomic Idcolo^cs 
Personal s'alue sj-stems 
World religions 
Communication 
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■ Such a list indicates the scope, or breadth, of the total core 
program throughout the secondary school. In planning a core 
course for a given school year, particular problem areas that are 
appropriate to the needs and interests of the students may be 
selected. In some schools a list of problem areas is suggested for 
each grade, in order to provide for sequence of learning and to 
avoid duplication of emphasis from grade to grade. 

Common Curriculum Patterns. In spite of variations in the 
organization of social studies programs, some generalizations can 
be made about the curriculum patterns that are commonly used. 

Most children begin their study of social studies in the primary 
grades, through either a social studies fusion or an integrative 
program. One survey indicates that these patterns of organization 
for social studies instruction prevailed in Grades 1 to 3 in about 
nine-tenths of 118 city school systems that participated in a nation- 
wide questionnaire study. When children study the community in 
Grade 3, as many do, elements of local history, economics, govern- 
ment, and geography are interwoven, often with materials from 
science, language arts, and other curriculum areas. 

In the intermediate grades the balance begins to shift tow'ard 
the separate*subject end of the continuum. About four-tenths of 
the city school systems which reported in the survey mentioned 
above were teaching separate social studies subjects, such as geog- 
raphy and history, in Grade 6. Other studies summarized by Fraser 
show the same preponderance of social studies fusion and inte- 
grative patterns in the primary grades and the same increase in 
the use. oi separate studies 5ub,iects in the intermediate grades. 

Even in Grade 6, however, probably a majority of schools provide 
for fusion of social studies subjects, and some continue the broad 
integrative pattern throughout the intermediate grades. There is 
a continuing trend, in elementary social studies, to move away 
from separate subjects toward the more unified patterns of cur- 
riculum organization, even in the higher grades. 

I OThe further up the grade-level ladder the student moves, the 
{more likely he is to study separate social studies subjects. In Grades 
7 and 8 about half the schools of the United States teach social 
studies through separate subjects. The pattern of soda! studies 
fusion is used by perhaps one-fourth to one-third of the schools in 
these grades. In the rest, sodal studies content is combined with 
that from other curriculum areas and presented through some 
form of core curriculum. 

y^Trom Grades 9 through 11, sodal studies is taught in an over- 
whelming majority of schools through separate subjects. In Grade 
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12, separate subjeets share the field with the social “S 

which represenis a fusion of Ac social stuies sublets As mi 
cated above, however, Aere has been a “."Se 

years to expand each of Ae social stuAes mb)ects to mclude 
materials from oAer parts of Ae soeial stuAes field. In soine cas«, 
perhaps in an increasing number, this expansion results m socim 
stuAes fusion courses. This seems especially true of courses m 
eitizenship or eivics, in which there is increased attenUon given to 
personal and vocational problems. The course in problems of de- 
mocracy is clearly a social studies fusion. Finally, a small minority 
of senior high schools include social studies in core courses, follow- 
ing an integrative curriculum pattern. 

The question of what curriculum pattern should be used to 
organize social studies instruction is a continuing issue. Parents, 
teachers, curriculum specialists, and sometimes, high school stu- 
dents, have debated and continue to debate the merits of the subject 
curriculum as compared with the other forms. Some experimental 
research has been conducted in efforts to evaluate the results 
achieved through different curriculum patterns. Much more re- 
search is needed. Each pattern, as employed in our secondary 
schools today, has some advantages and some problems associated 
with it. The arguments supporting each curriculum pattern are 
presented in Chapter 22, where this and other issues concerning 
the social studies curriculum are discussed. 

CONTENT OF PROGRAMS 

Just as there is variation from school to school in the United 
States as to the organization of the social studies curriculum, so 
the content that is presented varies. Studies of the topics, themes, 
or subjects that are taught reveal a ivide range of offerings at each 
grade level. 

Common Offeeungs. In spite of the range of offerings, how- 
ever, one or two themes, topics, or subjects predominate in the 
stadies oBered at each grade level in Ae public schools. 
The loUowing summarizes recent stuAes of the content commonly 
‘X 'f ''.5''™' from Ae kindergarten Arough Ae semor 

h tohied.' frequently 

topim or "interests,’’ including holidays, 

Setdcn, safety 

xeepmg well, cucus, boats, transportation, community helpers 
GaAUE 1: Li/e at home end at achool; family helpers; community help- 
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ers; farm life; food, clothing, and shelter; pets; transportation and 
communication; pioneer days; children of other lands; holidays 
Grade 2: Community helpers; Eskimos; Indians; early settlers; farm 
life; schools; transportation and communication; stores; pets; food, 
clothing, and shelter; holidays 

Grade 3: Expanding community life— food, clothing, shelter {ways 
of meeting basic needs), Indians, Eskimos, colonial life, community 
helpers, schools, local commvmity history, industries of local commu- 
nity, odier communities, people of other lands, transportation and 
communication, farm life 

Grade 4: Ways of lining in other lands (type geography regions), or 
the home state— history and geography; the local-community, history 
and geography; pioneer life; Indian life; physical geography; food, 
clothing, and shelter; Greece, Rome, Middle Ages 
Grade 5: History and geography of the United States (emphasis on 
colonial period and westward mooement), or geography of western 
hemisphere, history of community and state, old-world backgrounds 
for United States history, geography of eastern hemisphere, civics 
Grade 6j Geography of western hemisphere; or history and geog- 
raphy of eastern hemisphere; world geography, old-world back- 
grounds for United States history, Latin America and Canada, United 
States history, geography and history of the home state, transporta- 
tion, communication, commerce, history of records, interdependence, 
international agencies 

Grade 7; Geography (world), or geography of eastern hemisphere, 
or United States history, civics, history and geography of home state, 
old-world backgrounds for United States history, orientation, social 
living 

Grade 8; United States history, geography, state history, civics, so- 
cial living 

Grade 9: Civics, economic citizensliip, orientation, vocations, social 
living, ancient and medieval history, world geography 
Grade 10: World History, modem history, world geography, voca- 
tions, consumer education 

Grade 11: United States history, English history, problems of democ- 
racy, economic geography, world geography, sociology, economics, 
civics, world history 

Grade 12: Problems of democracy, government, economics, sociology,! 
United States history, international relations, current events, psychol-| 
ogy, geography / 

Required and Elective Offerincs. Social studies is required 
of all children through Grade 8, and in many schools through 
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, Grade 9, In the senior Ugh school y^rs, however, the o^y sodal 
studies course that is almost universaBy reqnned is United Sme 
hutnrv If a second year of soda! studies is required in a semo 
.UghTchool it is likely to be government or P^blems of tonran 
democracy. World Ustory. the usual offering at Grade 10. is more 
‘frequently elective than required. 

Scope and Sequence. To have significance, the summary , ot 
content taught at each grade level must be considered in te^s or 
two dimensions of social studies programs: scope, or breadtn or 
the total program; and sequence, that is, grade placement or vertical 
articulaUon from one year to the next. If a person exammes the 
total social studies program in individual school systems, it becomes 
apparent that curriculums may differ considerably in die sequence 
or grade placement of social studies content, and yet have much 
the same general scope. 

Almost all children in our public schools, as they move up uie 
grade-level ladder, study about home, school, community, and their 
home state. They study about the geography of the different parts 
of the world, tlie history of their slate and nation, and the duties 
of a citizen in the United Stales. They may, in the senior high 
school, study about the history of other nations-particularly those 
of Western Europe— and about international affairs today. The 
Older, or sequence, in which one child studies these social studies 
topics or subjects may be different from that followed by another 
child in a neighboring city or state, but certain elements of content 
are found in most social studies programs. How fully these ele- 
ments are treated and what additional content is drawn upon is 
determined by the scope that has been established for the program. 

In some schools the scope of the social studies program is estab- 
lished by the textbooks that are used. This is a routine, thoughtless 
way of determining the breadth of the program. That it succeeds 
as well as it does is due to the improvement and enrichment of 
many textbooks in recent years. Where conscious attention has 
been given to curriculum planning, other more functional bases for 
determining the scope of social studies instruction are employed. 

or example, in Port Arthur, Texas, a list of major social functions 
ot hvmgwoi used to establish the scope of the social studies pro- 
“b adapted from the Mississippi state course of study, 
b”™- Belling a Uving. securing an education. 

^ I protecting life and health. cooperaUng in social and civic action. 
'MS'? £ rraeaUon. expressing religious impulses, expressing 
w"* ‘"'Wovtag material conditions. From tMs 
statement ol social fimcbons. objecUves for the total social studies 
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program were formulated. These, together with the list of social 
functions, served as a guide in selecting content. 

Other plans have been used to establish the scope of social 
studies programs. They include: major themes, such as unter- 
depen dence” and “ adap tation to ai^ co ntrol ove r nature”j basic 
social proc_esses,_S-Uch-as-!5h^proces s of econoriu c organization* 
and^^e_process of developing culture ; areas of human relation- 
. ships, such as “immediate social relationships’* and “economic rela- 
tionships”; and persistent life situations, such as managing money 
and making appropriate responses to others in social relationships. 
Under each of these plans, guide h'nes are provided for establishing 
the total content needed in the social studies program, in order to 
satisfy the social needs of the learner and the demands of society 
on him as a citizen. 

A plan for sequence or grade placement of content in social 
studies programs is necessary to provide for vertical articulation 
and to eliminate needless repetition. Sequence has traditionally 
been determined by assigning a particular subject or portion of a 
subject to each grade. This continues to be the practice in many 
secondary school programs. Other plans for determining sequence 
have been applied in many elementary social studies curriculums 
and in some secondary programs. The most widely used is that 
of tlie “expandn jg-emjronmentr In this plan the student begins 
Nvith his imme^ate surroim3Ings and proceeds to the more distant 
and unfamiliar as he becomes more mature. Another pattern for. 
j sequence moves from the simple and con^te to the more complex 
<^nd abstract. Each of these plans is presumed to take into^count 
y I the maturity, experience, and interests of the /earner at successive 
stages of development. 


A SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM 

The general picture of the sodal studies curriculum given in the 
preceding section applies to some extent in every American second- 
ary school, and it applies completely in none. Examination of a 
specific program outline will help in understanding and interpreting 
the general description. 

The social studies curriculum recommended by the Connecticut 
Slate Department of Education follows generally the national pat- 
tern in llie content assigned to each grade from 7 through 12, 
although some options are offered for choice by indiWdual school 
systems; * 

2 Social Siydicj, CredfS 7-12, Curriculuro Bulletin Series. No. XIII (HAitiord: 
Connecticut Slate Department of Education. 1959), 52 pp. 
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Grade 7. The Geography of Major World Areas 

1. Orientation to the school 

2. Introduction to geography 

3. The geographic features of western Europe ^ 

4. Agricultural and industrial development m Soviet Russia and 

eastern Europe , j 

5. North Africa and the Middle East, center of the Moslem world 

6. Africa, a continent that is rapidly modernizing 

7. The geographic base of the orient 

8. The geography of the western hemisphere 

9. International hade of the major powers 

Grade 8. American History 


1. The age of exploration results in the colonization of the Americas 

2. The American colonies gain their freedom 

3. The westward movement brings the United States to the Pacific 

4. Sectionalism threatens the unity of the United States 

5. Big business and the end of the frontier bring a new era and new 
problems to the United States of America 

6. The American people develop new institutions and reforms to 
bring about a better life and to extend democracy 

7a. Optional (depending on sequence in Grades 9 and 10): The 
twentieth century finds the United States of America a world 
power 

7b. Optional (depending on sequence in Grades 9 and 10): The 
adolescent and his future 


Grade 9. Option A: Problems in Community Living 

1. The adolescent and his future 

2. Public leadership in community afiaiis 

3. Problems in community government and living in home town 

4. New conditions in Connecticut bring new problems to its cities 

5. Connecticut citizens secure many services through their state 
government 

6. Our national government 

7. The United Nations* role in international affairs 

Additional units for superior pupils: 

8. Greek and Roman civilizaHons lay the basis for western civiliza- 
bon 

9. Early Indian and Chinese civilizations lay the basis for oriental 
civilizabons 


Grade 10. Option A; Modem Civilizations 
1. Optical: Greece and Rome: beginnings of western civiHzation 
^ Ibe Renaissance opens a new era in Europe 
3. D^ocracy challenges autocracy in Europe 
. revolution and modem science change life in 
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5. The cultural and intellectual developments in inodem Europe 

6. Europeans build colonial empfres 

7. War and peace in the twentiedi century 

8. Soviet Russia emerges as a world power 

9. The Middle East, a hnk between European, Asian, and African 
civilizations 

10. India, Pakistan and Ceylon make up the subcontinent of Asia 

11. China, a growing power, adopts communism 

12. Modem Japan as a world power 

13. Southeast Asia: a crucial area in Asian and world affairs 

Grades 9 and 10. Option B: European and Asian Civilizations, 
two-year sequence 
First year: 

1. The Beginnings of civilization 

2. The Middle East— home of great ancient civilizations 

3. Greece and Rome form the basis for Western civilization 

4. The Middle Ages, a period of development and slow ferment in 
Europe 

5. The Renaissance opens a new era in Europe 

6. Democracy challenges autocracy in Europe 

7. The industrial, scientific, and intellectual revolution changes life 
in Europe 

8. Europeans build colonial empires 

9. World Wars I and H are the result of great rivalry 

10. Soviet Russia emerges as a major power in Europe and Asia 

Second year: 

11. The geography of Asia 

12. India, Pakistan, and Ceylon make up the subcontinent of Asia 

13. China, an emerging power in Asia, adopts communism 

14. Modem Japan emerges as a world power 

15. Southeast Asia, a crucial area in Asian and world affairs 

16. The Middle East, a link between European, Asian, and African 
civilizations 

Grade 11. United States History 

1. The establishment of the United States of America 

2. The gro\vth of nationalism and sectionalism 

3. The economic, social, and political development of the United 
States from 1869-1900 

4. The United States emerges as a world power, 1896-1925 

5. Cultural dc\'elopments and xciorms change American life 

6. The great depression and its effects on national life 

7. The United States becomes a leader of the free world 

8. \Vhat the United States stand for today: the ideas and ideals of 
our heritage 

9. Optional unit: The United Stat» government in operation 
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SOCIAL STUDIES TODAY 

Grade 12. Option A: Seminar on Contemporary Issues (for 
college-bound students) u » j „ 

1. The nature and importance of social problems in our world today 

2. National defence: a crucial problem in today s world 

3. Conservation of our natural resources 

4. Science and society 

5. Comparative government in me modem world 

6. The role of education in American life tt -f 

7. Relationships between majority and minority groups m the Unitea 

8. Big business, little business, big labor, little labor— are they com- 
patible? What is their role in our society? 

9. The arts in American society 

10. War or peace, the great problem 

11. Optional; comparative religion 

12. Optional: problems in community government and living in home 
town 

13. Optional: our federal government and how it operates 

Option B: Problems of American Democracy (for non-col- 
lege-bound students) 

1. The nature and importance of social problems in our world today 

2. Marriage and the family in American life 

3. Consumer information makes the dollar better spent 

4. Crime and youth in the United States 

5. The role of education in American life 

0. Relationships between majority and minority groups in the United 
States 

7. Conservation of our natural resources 

8. American agriculture in crisis 

9. Big business, little business, big labor, little labor— are they com- 
patible? What is their role in our society? 

10. International affairs occupy increased attention of all people 

11. Democracy and authoritarianism in today’s world 


THE EVOLVING CURRICULUM 

This description of social studies programs of today no doubt 
contains much that is familiar to college students through their 
own school experience. It may seem that the secondary social 
studies curriculum is static, except where the more experimental 
cumculum patterns are used. This is far from accurate. Changes 
m social stndms programs occur slowly, hut they are tahing place 
continually. They are usually made in an evoluUonary rather than 
a revolutionary fashion. ^ 

In a minority of cases changes may come through the addition 
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or deletion of a course. Each year a few secondary schools add a 
new course or courses to their social studies oflFering, and each 
year a few schools drop one or more courses. Most of these addi- 
tions and deletions have little significance for lasting change. Lists 
of courses added in particular schools and of those dropped in 
others would include some of the same titles. A recent survey 
reveals, for example, that in the decade following World War II 
the following courses had been added by one or more school 
systems and dropped by others: economic geography, geography, 
international relations, a two-year course in United States history, 
and sociology. These courses when offered were probably electives, 
except in the case of the United States history sequence. They 
contain materials that are treated to some extent in the basic social 
studies offerings. Their deletion probably affected relatively few 
students; indeed, they may have been dropped because they did 
not attract adequate enrollments. 

TABLE 2 

SoccAi. Sxx/DiEs Topics Reoesvimc Increased Emphasis 


Topic 

Grades in Whidi Most 
Frequently Emphasized 

Other Grades in Which 
Emphasis 1$ Reported 

Personal adjustment 

9, 12 

_ 

Orientation to school 

7, 9 


Family living 

12 

9 

Consumer education 

12 

11 

Intergroup education 

12 

9 

Community study 

9 

12 

Labor-management relations 
Social and economic 

12 

11 

iegisiation 

12 

n 

Atomic energy 

12 

11 

Conservation 

12 

9 

Commum'sm 

12 

10 

Global or world geography 

10 

9 

The USSR 

12 

10 

The Far East 

10 

12 

The Pacific 

10 

12 


More changes, and probably the most significant ones, seem to 
occur within established offerings. New units are introduced into 
a United States history course, for example, or one already included 
is expanded. Since World War II, an expanded treatment of 
United States foreign policy, international relations, and tlic United 
Nations has been introduced in many such courses. Other topics 
tliat seem to be receiving increased attention in secondary' social 
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SOCIAL STUDIES TODAY 

Studies programs today as compared with a Table 2 

pade. ta Xch they are usuaUy “ rid. 

Uese topics duster around critical problems of the , 

The increased attention given to them is 

which the social studies curriculum evolves m Amencan second ry 
schools. 
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OBJECTIVES 


The function of goals is to give direction. This applies to die 
motorist who is planning his route for a trip, to the religious con- 
gregation that is building a new house of worship, or to the nation 
that is engaged in war. It apphes to social institutions, including 
schools. It applies to the social studies teacher in his role as director 
of classroom activities and practical curriculum-maker. 

When objectives are inappropriately chosen, inadequately de- 
fined, or incompletely understood, confusion and frustration are 
likely to result. When they are feasible, consistent with prevailing 
value patterns, clearly defined, and accepted by those concerned, 
objectives can serve their proper function. 

DETERMINING EDUCATION GOALS 

That objectives are essential in educational planning has long 
been recognized. Innumerable lists of goals or aims for the total 
school program and for the social studies have been drawn up 
during the past half century. Some have been short, others lengthy. 
One of the longest contained over 1,400 objectives for the social 
studies, and many of the lists ran to 500 or more. Some lists have 
slated goals in the most general terms, such as "to promote social 
efficiency” or "to develop good citizenship,” whereas others have 
indicated specific facts to be learned. Some have included skills 
and attitudes to be developed; others have been limited to an 
indication of information to be “mastered.” Today every cur- 
riculum guide includes a list of objectives, purposes, or desired 
outcomes, usually tlie product of many hours of committee con- 
sultation. 
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The effort thus spent in stating objectives has not unfortunately, 
alt^s or even uLlly brought desired results. Too 
there has been httle relation between the ob)ectives ^^^d in the 
curriculum plan and the actual acliviUes earned on m class- 
room. This situaUon does not prove that it is useless to dehne 
educaUonal objectives. It does suggest that in many cases the goats 
of social studies programs have not been stated in a clear, usable 
fashion, that inappropriate goab have been selected, or that teach- 
ers have not understood and accepted the stated objectives. Which- 
ever factor or combination of factors is responsible, the situatira 
emphasizes the need for more effective definition and use of ob- 
jectives in developing social studies programs. 

The process of curriculum-making involves many decisions on 
an operational level. What content shall be taught? What form 
of curriculum organization shall be used? Through what activities 
shall the chosen content be presented? How much time shall be 
given to a particular topic? What learning materials shall be used? 
How shall pupil progress be evaluated? Useful and consistent 
decisions on these points can only be made in terms of the answer 
to the more basic question: What are the goals of the instructional 
program? This question, in turn, pushes the curriculum-maker back 
to considerations that are yet more fundamental. What are the 
basic goals of our society? What are the accepted and the desirable 
values? What are the needs of individuals living in our society? 
^^Tlich of the goals, values, and needs thus identified can and 
should be the concern of the school? 

Determining objectives, then, is a midway step in the curriculum 
process. It stands between the identification of goals and values 
accepted by society and the specific curriculum planning on an 
operational level. The purposes accepted for the school, and for 
the social studies program within the school, represent social policy; 
as such they must grosv out of society’s condiUons and needs. To 
be valid as educational objecUves, tiiey must be susceptible of 
achievement through education. Objectives for the secondary 
school social studies program should be appropriate to the needs, 
ahitities, and maturity of secondary school pupils in a particular 
scliMl and community (Needs, in this context, must be inter- 
w It ’ developmental tasks of adolescence 

tives m \ P=“P'e-) Objec- 

cholo^l ff t”'"'’ ■ “‘u principles of the psy- 

in&l oTr®; “t “u “neerning the role of motivation 
In learning and factors facditating transfer of learning. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF FUNCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

The school’s objectives, once defined, should become a basis 
for the selection of content and learning experiences, and should 
serve as criteria for evaluating* pupil progress and the school pro- 
gram itself. The objectives set forth for the social studies program 
should serve these same functions for that curricular area. 

Dissatisfaction with the results of efforts to apply long lists of 
subject-centered goals has stimulated analysis and research con- 
cerning effective formulation and use of objectives. Today there 
is general agreement among social studies specialists diat state- 
ments of objectives %vill be useful only to the extent that they 
possess certain characteristics, such as those described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

The scope of the objective must be identified clearly as long- 
range or immediate. All-school objectives constitute the most gen- 
eral level of educational goals. Long-range in nature, they can be 
achieved only through cumulative efforts over a period of years. 
They do not and cannot serve as day-by-day teaching objectives, 
but they give direction for such immediate goals. Objectives for 
the social studies program constitute a second level. Like all-school 
objectives, these are long-range goals to be achieved in develop- 
mental fashion from the early childhood grades through the second- 
ary school. They are used to determine the over-all content and 
organization of the social studies program. Objectives of a partic- 
ular social studies course operate at a third and more specific level. 
They serve to delimit and focus the year’s work in social studies. 
Within the course, at a fourth level, definite goals must be de- 
veloped for units or blocVs of study. These immediate objectives 
must be sufficiently specific to serve as a basis for day-to-day work 
in the classroom. 

A second characteristic of functional objectives is consistency. 
The goals of the social studies program must be in harmony with 
and must support all-school objectives. Course and unit objectives 
must be consistent with general social studies goals. Otherwise the 
immediate objectives will fail to implement long-range goals. The 
cumulative process by which concepts, attitudes, and skills are 
developed will he interrupted. Inconsistent objectives at the var- 
ious levels will lead in a variety of directions, with resultant conflict 
and frustration for students and teachers. 

To be functional, objectives must be sufficiently concrete, spe- 
cific, and limited in number to guide the selection and organization 
of content. The degree of specificity needed varies from the all- 
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should be selected for the unit, the course or the 

Too Ions a list leads to confusion and superficiahty. The usefulness 

of the list of goals as a basis for the selection and organization ot 


content is then destroyed. , . , j 1 1,.. 

Social studies objectives should he stated as desired student Be- 
haviors, rather than as blocks of subject matter to be learned. The 
desired end-product ot social studies instruction is the citizen who 
thinks and acts in ways that are personally and socially constructive. 
Subject matter is to be used to achieve these behaviors, rather 
to be learned for itself. Objectives stated as behaviors provide 
clearer, more direct guidance for the choice of content and proce- 
dures than do objectives stated in more traditional terms. 

A functional statement of objectives must be comprehensive. U 
should include attention to sldlls, attitudes and values, and basic 
concepts and generalizations. Indeed, in recent years the three 
categories of concepts, attitudes, and sldlls have frequently been 


used to classify and organize social studies objectives. 

Finally, social studies objectives, like other educational objec- 


tives, should be formulated or selected by those who are to use 
them. Teachers should share in the goal-setting process. This does 
not mean that each social studies staff must begin anew each year 
to determine objectives, nor does it suggest that a teacher or a 
committee should ignore what others have done. A committee 
studying a particular part of the social studies program will un- 
doubtedly profit from examining the conclusions of similar com- 
mittees and of social studies specialists. It does mean, however, 
that objectives will guide the teaching-learning process only to the 
wtent that they are understood and accepted by the teacher. 
Teacher have come far from the day, only a generation or so ago, 
when objecUves were decided upon and handed down to teachers 
by stale departments of educaUon, teacher education specialists, 
or the supervisor of social studies. 


Studenb. too, can profitably shave in selecting their learning 
pals, working at a level appropriate to their maturity. Pupil ob- 

iko'r'rnf f “i, however, are rarefy identical with 
those of the tcachp The latter are usuaUy more refined and more 

mSal sm'dier""^ “Mse, the total 

social studies program, and the schooUvide goals, than are the 
objectives recognized by pupils. . man are me 
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ALL-SCHOOL OBJECTIVES AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Two of the numerous statements of objectives for American 
public education that liave been developed in recent decades have 
had particular influence on secondary schools. They are the Car- 
dinal Principles of Education and Purposes of Education in Amer- 
ican Democracy. As goals for the social studies are considered, 
it vwll be useful to examine these statements of general educational 
objectives in the light of their implications for social studies 
teaching. 

The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education were stated in 
1918 by the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Ed- 
- ucation, a commission set up by the National Education Association. 
J, The seven objectives listed were: health, r ommand nf fundamenta l 
processes*, v ocational efficiency, worthy home nlemh^^‘‘^hip^ c itizen.- 
,j S^,. ^rthy use of leisure time^ a nJ ethical character. These are 
ll ^r^d goals, oriented toward the demands of modem democracy on 
j[, its citizens and toward the needs of individuals living in that so- 
ciety. As we look back almost half a century, the formulation 
of the Cardinal Principles was a milestone in the development of 
secondary education and in the teaching of social studies. It 
marked the shift from emphasis in the public high school on an 
academic, college preparatory course for the few to an effort to 
prepare the many for adult living in a democratic society. This 
shift gave increased importance to the social studies field in school 
programs. The social studies became recognized as a curricular 
area through which the newly emphasized social and civic learn- 
ings would be largely achieved. A school in which the seven Car- 
dinal Principles were accepted as goals could no longer relegate 
the social studies experiences of students to a minor position. Nor 
could the social studies offering be limited to traditional elements 
of history, geography, and civics. Social and economic aspects of 
history and geography had to be included, along with materials 
drawn from economics and sociology. Civics was transformed from 
a study of governmental structure to focus on the functions of 
government and the duties of citizenship. 

The ideas presented in the Cardinal Principles of Education 
were restated and expanded, with changes in emphasis, by the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education As- 
sociation in Purposes of Education in American Democracy. This 
document, first issued in 1938, was republished in 1946. Since its 
first appearance, it has been studied by teachers and curriculum 
, committees of many school systems, and it is frequently adopted 
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or adapted to become the basis for cumculum planning. ^egoaU 
of eduLtion are grouped under four headmgs: £eU;rea^2^|- 
mau relationships, econoioiZeffiEieDcy, andmicrapom*^. 
Within each grolq> tiiTSieclives arestated m terms ot behavio 
of the “educated” person or ciUzen. Even a cursory review ot 
Purposes of Education in American Democracy suggests 
that are appropriate for a modem social studies program. The long 
range concern is not for “mastery’* of specific facts, but for 
of facts to develop understandings and attitudes that ■will lead to 
socially constructive action. In each group of objectives there are 
some that are primary for social studies instruction. Most of those 
listed under “civic responsibility” come in this category. Others 
deserve attention as peripheral goals that should nevertheless re- 
ceive definite support through social studies experiences. To illus- 
trate, the student’s work in social studies should help him speak 
the mother tongue clearly, read it efficiently, and write it effectively, 
although the primary responsibility for developing these skilb is 
carried by the English classes. 

The social studies teacher has an obligation to formulate goals 
for his own teaching that are in harmony with the objectives of the 
school. If a statement of all-school objectives has been developed 
by the staff, the social studies teacher can check against this state- 
ment. If not, he can use one of the generally accepted statements 
of the goals of secondary education for this purpose. 


GOALS OF PROGRAMS 

The objectives of the total social studies program, being long- 
range goals, should indicate lines of development and the ultimate 
outcomes that are desired. It is not their function to delineate 
^ans for day-to-day work or to suggest specific facts to be studied, 
^lere is variaUon among school systems, however, in how fully 
the over-all social studies goals are spelled out. Where they are 
stated in broad terms without specific analysis, as in the first ex- 
ample below objecUves for each course and for units therein must 
Hn. m considerable detail if they are to fulfiU their fimc- 

nrn V® 5°^^^ is made in stating 

TOurse objectives may be arrived at by select- 
“T>ects from the over-aU list. This plan has been fol- 

annr^aS,^ ™ “T ' “ 8*™' Other examples of both 

ap^aches may he found m published courses of study 

The eumeulum committee that developed A Guide /or Instruc- 
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tion in the Social Studies for the State of Minnesota stated the 
objectives of the total program as follows: 

To develop the character and integrity of the student; to instill in his mind 
a desire to live a rich, ethical life, and to make his contribution to the 
common welfare. 

To develop an intelligent patriotism as well as pride and faith in our 
heritage and the ideals of American democracy. While the rights of 
American citizens need to be taught, the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship in a democracy must be emphasized. There must be developed 
a respect for the dignity and worth of each individual regardless of his 
race, religion, or socio-economic status. 

To develop in the student an inquiring mind— a mind that seeks the truth. 
To develop good mental health in the student and to establish wholesome 
mental and emotional attitudes and habits. 

To develop the understandings necessary for intelligent citizenship; to un- 
derstand the meaning of culture and the character of human nature; to 
acquire suEBcient background to become an informed citizen who can ac- 
tually participate in solving social, economic, and political problems at all 
levels, local, state, national, and international. 

To develop a desire for better civic behavior; a willingness to cooperate 
with others in a democratic way; and an allegiance to the democratic 
way of life. 

To develop ability to observe, analyze, and fonn well-considered judg- 
ments about government and pubh'c affairs; to leam sound methods of in- 
vestigation, to acquire ability to evaluate information, and to think critically 
and constructively about social, economic, and political issues of the day; 
to see clearly the role that individuals and organized groups can play in 
solving the problems of democracy.® 

Social studies teachers in one high school developed a more 
speciSc statement of program objectives, which is dJustrated here 
by means of excerpts: 

The social studies program should help each student achieve at the 
level of his individual capacities and become an effective citizen in our 
democracy. The effective citizen exhibits competence in the areas of 
human relationships, personal-economic affairs, socio-economic affairs, po- 
litical affairs, and international affairs. To be competent in these areas, the 
citizen must: 

1. Understand and apply important generalizations in each area 

2. Attack problems in these areas in a rational manner 

3. Locate and gather information in these areas 

4. Evaluate information in these areas 

5. Organize information and draw logical conclusions 

6. Work effectively with others 

* Curriculum Bulletin No. 17 (St. Paul, ^fInnesota: State of ^^^Ilnesota Depart- 
ment of Education, 1955), 453 pp. 
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7. Communicate effectively \vitii od»ers ^ 

8. Consider events in historical perspective 

9. Consider events in terms of spatial relaUonships science 

10. Maintain an active interest in current affairs and so 
materials 

11. Exhibit attitudes consistent with democracy 

The teachers defined each of these objectives in terms of more 
Specific behaviors. For example, they described the student w 
“maintains an active interest in current affairs and in social scien 
materials” as one who; 


1. Reads editorials, political columns, and news items in daily newspaper 

2. Reads articles about social science topics in current magazines 

3. Reads books dealing with social science topics, both at the suggestion 
of the teacher and on his own initiative 

4. Listens to radio and television broadcasts of news, speeches, and pro- 
grams related to social science topics and problems 

5. Goes to movies and plays dealing with social science themes 

6. Attends public lectures and meetings dealing with social science topics 
and problems 

7. Enters Into discussions about social science topics in the classroom, m 
the halls, and outside of school 

8. Takes action related to social science problems by working for such 
organizations as political parties, community agencies, or social action 
groups, and by writing letters to newspapers and government officials 


In addition, these teachers spelled out skills objectives in con- 
siderable detail and charted the grade levels at which each should 
be emphasized. They also ident^ed, within each of the five stated 
areas of competence, broad generalizations that were to be de- 
veloped in cumulative fashion through the junior and senior high 
school years. Tire generalizations were to serve as a guide for 
content selection. A partial listing of those agreed upon in the area 
of political affairs, for example, includes the following: 

1. ^mocracy is based upon a belief in reason and peaceful settlement of 
denies rather than belie! in a resort to force. 

emocracy is dependent upon the efforts of the people and their wUl- 
mgness to study issues, hold office, and do jobs. 

. n a demomey it is easier to make one’s inffuence felt if one loins with 
oQiers of Uke mind. 

4. Freedom of speech and press are essential to the democratic process, 
is fr diverse social and economic groups, compromise 


COURSE AND UNIT OBJECTIVES 

flJI^wnrW working within the 

Iramcnoik of schooi-wide objectives and the goals of the total 
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social studies program, need the more specific direction of course 
and xmit objectives. Whether sdected from a fully developed 
statement of social studies program objectives or developed to im- 
plement a briefer listing, course and unit objectives represent more 
immediate goals. In terms of these goals, specific plans are made, 
content and activities are selected, and student progress is eval- 
uated. These goals include attention to understandings or gen- 
eralizations, skills, and attitudes to be developed. Thus, course 
objectives should grow out of and implement the more general 
social studies objectives, and unit objectives should have the same 
relationship to course objectives. 

An examination of an example will help to clarify the relation of 
program, course, and unit objectives. To implement the general 
program objectives given in the Minnesota Guide (see p. 39), the 
state curriculum committee listed these goals for the eighth-grade 
social studies course, wliich deals with world geography: 

Knowledge and understandings 

The relationship between man’s development and his physical en- 
vironment 

The need for conservation of natural resources. 

The relationship of past migrations and transportation methods to 
the present distribution of races and people. 

Influences of different types of transportation on man’s economic ac- 
tivities. 

The true shape of the world. 

The extension of physical features such as highlands and plains across 
political boundaries, 

Th& mSii&ice oi htitado, akitude^ }3nd masses, ivates bcdies in 
developing differences in cLmate. 

The relationship of climate and soils to vegetation. 

Attitudes 

An interest in other lands and peoples. 

An attitude of respect for the culture of other peoples and an appre- 
ciation of their customs and habits. 

An appreciation of the rich resources of the earth and a desire to 
use them wisely. 

A feeling of reasonable optimism for a better world both materially 
and spiritually, 

A recognition that man is one species and that a common humanity 
underlies all differences of culture. 



pianning the program 


Skills and abilities 

Measure distances coneclly on globes and maps. 

Interpret map scales, legends, latitude, longitude, and drfferent types 
of map projections. 

Draw and sketch maps to scale, and to use maps for the presenta- 
tion of data. 

Construct graphs and charts useful in the study of geography. 
VisuaHze places and conditions beyond the immediate environment 
of the individual. 


Spell important geographical names and terms. 

Acquire the habit of associating events with places. 

Use the index, table of contents, dictionary, and library materials. 
Develop further skill in giving oral reports, written reports, and or- 
ganizing data. 

For the first unit of work in the eighth-grade course, “A Brief 
Survey of World Patterns,” goals which were still more specific 
were developed to implement the course objectives: 


Understandings 

The reasons for the unequal distribution of the world’s people. 

Man’s dependency upon other parts of die world for his needs, as he de- 
velops a hi^ stage of civilization. 

The concept of a world which is becoming smaller because of better and 
more rapid transportation. 

The differences in mountain lands and plain areas at the same and differ- 
ent latitudes. 


The spatial relationship of land masses on the globe. 

The concept of time zones. 

The explanation for seasons and the changes of length of day and night. 
The planetary wind system and its relationship to ocean currents. 
Attitudes 

An interest in other places. 

A desire for informaUon about other peoples and places that can aid one 
to obtain a better understanding and fuller appreciation of one’s own sur- 
roundmgs. 


^ appreciation of the fact dial not all places and peoples are as weU 
located or supplied with resources as the people of the United States. 
Skills 


See Skills under “General Outcomes desired for Grade 8 ” 
(The teacher is to select from the list of skills and abilities 
8, those that are appropriate for emphasis in this unit.) 


given for Grade 
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OBJECTIVES 

A comparison of the understandings listed for the program ob- 
jectives, the course objectives, and the unit objectives will show 
that there is consistency among the goals stated for these three 
levels. The understandings to be stressed in the unit are more 
specific than those recommended for the course, and serve to im- 
plement the latter. The understandings to be developed in the 
course bear a similar relationship to those that are stated as pro- 
gram goals. The same thing is true of the attitudes listed for each 
level. Skills are treated very generally in the program obj'ectives 
of the Minnesota curriculum, but are spelled out specifically in the 
obj'ectives for the eighth-grade course, while at the unit level the 
teacher is to select from the course obj'ectives those skills which are 
appropriate for the unit as he will develop it. It is his responsibility 
to insure a balanced development through the year of the skills 
listed for emphasis in the course. 

THE "OBJECTIVES PROBLEM" 

There is considerable evidence that the worthy goals stated for 
social studies programs in the schools are far from being achieved. 
The proportion of potential voters who actually vote, even in a 
presidential election, reflects apathy about political affairs on the 
part of many citizens. Polls and surveys indicate that many adults 
lack essential information on which to base reasoned judgments 
about public policies and problems. 

Recognizing that desirable objectives will probably always run 
ahead of the attainment of them, this situation nevertheless gives 
rise to serious questions about the stated goals for many social 
studies programs. Desirable as they may be, are they impossible 
to achieve through the school’s efforts? Would social studies in- 
struction make a greater contribution to the well-being of society 
and of individual citizens if more h'mited and more realistic ob- 
jectives were sought? If the generally accepted statements of goals 
for social studies programs are vah'd, does the gap between long- 
range obj'ectives and citizen performance result from lack of clarity 
in intermediate and short-range goals, so that the over-all objectives 
are not effectively implemented? Or are the discrepancies between 
program goals and citizen behavior due to other causes that arc 
within tlie schools pervue, such as inappropriate selection of content 
or inadequate instructional methods and materials? 

There arc no simple answers to such questions as these, but they 
deserve thoughtful consideration by all who work in social studies 
education, or are preparing for tliis field. As for tlie general ob- 
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iecaves, there are current demands for a more 

goals as now stated that should be “oals 

teachers do not define their intermediate and short , 

clearly and specifically within the context of the program ^ 

their instruction therefore does not contribute to achieve 

* An e^Xadon of published courses of study selected at random 
will produce some evidence to support this hypothesis. Many or 
the committees that have prepared such bulletins seem not to na 
differentiated clearly between the various levels of objectives n 
to have had in mind a comprehensive picture of instructional goas. 
Too frequently the stated goals for courses and for units within the 
courses are at such a general level that they provide little direc 
guidance for selection of content and procedures or for evaluation 
of pupil progress. Too frequency there seems to be little direc 
relation between the stated objectives and the suggested content. 
On the other hand, it is impossible to make exact statements or 
short-range objectives that would be valid in every classroom. The 
teacher himself must have the freedom to formulate specific goals 
that will be suitable for his particular students. 

The “objectives problem” will not be solved overnight, nor by 
one teacher acting alone. But each teacher can contribute to its 
solution by clarifying his own objectives at the short-range, inter- 
mediate, and long-range levels and using his identified objectives 
as a guide for the daily work of his students. 


Clearly defined objectives are essential for the development of 
an effective social studies program. In the social studies classroom 
where objectives are used, not merely stated, the teacher has them 
constantly in mind as a guide for daily activities. Students are at 
least aware, at a level appropriate to their maturity, of what the 
teacher expects them to achieve and why. Ideally, students will 
have some share in establishing objectives and translating them 
into classroom activities. 


Using objectives means selecting content that will implement 
them, and providing for its study through processes or activities that 
will also implement the accepted goals. It also means applying the 
objectives m evaluating the progress students have made during 
the unit of study. Students will be tested on information they have 
studied. But along with this kind of evaluation will go attention 
to questions such as these: Is the student able to apply his new 
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information in thinking about related problems? Does he generalize 
from it in an appropriate manner? Does the student demonstrate 
better command of social studies skills that have been stressed in 
the unit? Does his behavior in word and deed indicate any growth 
in desirable attitudes that were stressed in the unit? 

Using objectives involves making choices at each step of the 
teaching-learning process. In deciding between alternatives as to 
content, activities, and evaluation measures, it must be remembered 
that there is usually more than one road by which the goal can be 
approached. The task is to select the route that will best serve a 
particular group as it moves toward the goal. 

SELECTED READINGS 

Articxes 

“Characteristics of the Good Democratic Citizen,” Social Education, 14 (November, 
1950), 310-13. 319. 

A list of behavioral goals prepared by a committee of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. The list is based upon a study of questionnaire returns from 
over three hundred leaders in every walk of life. 

CumtiNGS, Howam). “The Public Opinion the Schools Desire to Achieve,” in John 
Payne (ed.), The Teaching of Contemporary Affairs, Twenty-first Yearbook of 
the Nation^ Council for Social Studies. Washington, D.C.; The Council, 
1950. Pp. 1-10. 

Defines behaviors exhibited by the “citizen who is able to contribute to the 
formulation of sound public opinion.” 

“Geography in the Elementary and Secondary Curricula,” Journal of Geography, 54 
(April, 1955), 205-7. 

Presents a statement of objectives prepared by a committee of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers. 

Hanna, Paul R. “Generalizations and Universal Values: Their Implications for 
the Social Studies pjogram,” in Socbil Studies in the Elementary School, Fifty- 
sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. 27-47. 

Defines concepts and generalizations and describes one procedure for identify- 
ing Important generalizations for use in developing a social studies program. 
Tyler, Ralph W. "Translating Youth Needs into Teaching Goals,” in Adapting the 
Secondary-School Trogram to the Needs of Youth, Fifty-second Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. 215-29. 

A clcar-cut statement which differentiates between two types of youth needs, 
clarifies the role of schools in meeting these needs, and describes a procedure 
for establishing educational goals. 

Rooks 

BLOO>r, BENjASfrN S. (cd.). The Taxonomy of Educational Oblectives, The Clasii- 
ficction of Educational Coats Handbook I: Cognitive Domain. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Inc., 1050. 

Identifies six categories of intellectual abilities and skills. Defines eacli in 
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teims of behaviors involved and dtes examples of these behaviors in different 
curricular fields. 

Burton, William H. The Guidance of Learning Activities, rev. ed. Nevir YotV: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 19S2. 

Chapter 13 presents a valuable discussion on the statement of unit objectives. 
Differentiates between teacher and pupil objectives. 

Educational Pouozs Commission. Policies for Education in American Dc^c- 
racy. Washington, D.C.s Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association, 1946. Pp. ZTI. 

A collection of three reports: The Unique Function of Education in American 
Democracy, The Purposes of Education In American Democracy, and The 
Education of Free Men in American Democracy. Essential reading for social 
studies teachers. 

French, William (ed.). Behaoioral Goofs of General Education in High Schools. 
New York: Bussell Sage Foundation, 19CT. 

Presents a list of educational goals, each defined in terms of illustrative be- 
haviors. Charts show the relationships of these goals to those developed by the 
Educational Policies Commisnon. 

Wesley, Eocar B. (director). American History in Schools and Colleges. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1944. 

Chapter 2 contains a delightful essay on the values of history. 
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THE LEARNER 

AND THE LEARNING PROCESS 


Two generations ago a teacher could say, “I teach history,” and 
reflect an accepted definition of bis function. Then came a reaction, 
influenced by research in psychology and child development, and 
some teachers were saying, ‘T teach children— not history.” Today 
one statement seems as outmoded and as partially valid as the other. 
The social studies teacher in secondary schools is expected to teach 
appropriate social studies content to young people. He cannot do 
so, however, without an understanding of the adolescents in his 
classroom and a knowledge of how they learn, as well as knowledge 
of the content to be taught. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ADOLESCENCE 

Adolescence is defined as the period during which the individual 
develops from a child, dependent on parents and other adults, to 
a young adult capable of responsibility for himself and in his rela- 
tionships with others. . In terms of chronological age, adolescence is 
usually considered to include the years from about 12 to 18 or 19. 

No two persons are exactly alike or develop in identical ways. 
Yet general patterns of growth from late childhood to adulthood 
have been ascertained through continued and detailed observation. 
Anthropologists, psychologists, biologists, and specialists in human 
development have joined forces to identify these patterns, and to 
interpret what it means to be an adolescent in mid-t\ventieth- 
century United States. 

PiiysiCAL Development. The most obvious aspect of the ado- 
lescent’s growtlr is his physical development— the increase in height, 
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weight and over-all size, and the development of secondary sex 
characteristics that come with puberty. Early adolescence, us y 
including the years from 12 or 13 to 15 or 16. is marked by rapid 
growth often accompanied by awkwardness because of uneven de 
velopment of various parts of the body. For most young people 
it is a period of good health, although quick fatigue may accompany 
exercise. In terms of chronological age, most girls reach puberty 
a year or two ahead of most boys, but differences in the rate or 
maturation are greater among members of each sex than be^een 
the two sexes. Girls who develop normally may arrive at puberty, 
marking biological readiness for parenthood, as early as 10 or 11 
and as late as 16 or 17. The range among boys is equally great 
In later adolescence, corresponding roughly with the senior high 
school years, or the ages 16-17 to 18—19, growth continues but at 
slower rates. There is further development in secondary sex char- 
acteristics. Motor coordination improves. Boys catch up with girls 
in physical size, and both boys and girls find themselves stronger 
and less susceptible to fatigue. Later adolescents, however, sxe 
noticeably subject to colds, conla^ous diseases, and other physical 
conditions arising from irregular habits of eating and sleeping. 

Intellectual and Social Development. Intellectual develop- 
ment may proceed as erratically as physical growth during adoles- 
cence. Daydreaming, difficulty in concentrating, difficulty in man- 
aging time, and lack of interest in abstractions may characterize 
the early adolescent, particularly if his physical growth pattern 
deviates markedly from the average. Yet with many young people 
this period is one of steady advance in comprehension of time con- 
cepts, broadening of interests, and ability to reason. As he moves 
into later adolescence, the typical student develops a longer at- 
tention span and grows markedly in his ability to concentrate, 
generalize, understand cause-effect relationships, and reason criti- 
cally. His interests become deeper and more selected, and may 
be focused to some extent on vocational plans. 

The social and emotional maturation of the adolescent is affected 
by his physical and intellectual growth, and by the demands of his 
cultural environment. He is expected to establish new, increas- 
ingly adult relationships with his peers of both sexes, with the 
members of his family, and with adults outside the family. He 
must choose and prepare for a vocaUon. He is working, consciously 
or unconsciously, to establish his own ethical standards. He must 
develop a new self-concept that takes into account his changed 
wm changed or changing status in the adult 
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Anxiety and conflict frequently accompany the young person’s 
efforts to carry out these processes successfully. As a consequence, 
adolescence is a period of crisis for many boys and girls— and for 
their parents and teachers. Anthropologists and sociologists point 
out the complexity of adolescent adjustments in the mid-twentieth* 
century United States, where the normal span of education and 
economic dependence upon the family is continued far beyond 
the time when biological maturity has been reached. 

Developmental Tasks of Adolescence. Havighurst and his 
associates (see Selected Readings) have studied the developmental 
tasks that the adolescent in our culture must achieve in order to 
grow into a healthy, well-balanced, and successful adult. They 
identify ten of these tasks, or goals, as follows: 

1. Achieving new and more mature relations with age-mates of both 
sexes 

2. Achieving a masculine or femtotne social role 

3. Accepting one’s physique and using the body effectively 

4. Achieving emotional independence of parents and other adults 

5. Achieving assurance of economic independence 

6. Selecting and preparing for an occupation 

7. Preparing for marriage and family life 

8. Developing intellectual skills and concepts necessary for civic 
competence 

9. Desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior 

10. Acquiring a set of values and an ethical system as a guide to be- 
havior 

Normally developing adolescents progress toward these goals, 
each at his own rate and with his own pattern of difficulties and 
successes. In doing so, they inevitably encounter problems. The 
events nnd pressures of Jiij sodety affect a young person s develop- 
ment and may intensify his difficulties in a particular area. Thus 
the adolescent of the depression decade of the 1930 s worked at 
the task of selecting and preparing for an occupation in a very 
different milieu than does the adolescent of the present day. Opin- 
ion surveys among young people reveal great concern today witli 
tlie effect tliat required military service and tlircats of war wll have 
upon them. The contradictions concerning moral standards and 
ethical values that characterize contemporary American life in- 
crease tlie adolescent’s difficulty in building liis o^vn set of values 
and in achieving socially responsible behavior. 

Impucations for Teactung. To achieve their developmental 
tasks successfully, adolescents need all the help the school can 
give. The social studies teacher, %vith at least as much preparation 
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to adolescent psychology as his 
presumably a deeper understandmg 
its pressures on youth, must accept a fu 1 share ot resp 
for rfvtog this help. Indeed, the central pu^oses <>* , 

stidL shess such goals as those indicated m Havighurst s ^evdop 
S S numbL 8. 9. and 10. winch concern ‘he d-f pmen 
of civic competence, socially responsible behavior. an etoal 
system. Tasks numbers 5 and 6, related to economic understanG 
togs, are equally clearly funcUons of the social stupes Ptogr™j 
The student can be given effective, if less direct, help in 
studies in working through, other development tasks, lo , 

this help, the social studies teacher must choose and locus Dom 
materials and methods upon the developmental task areas. To o 
so he may find it necessary to utilize some materials not traditionauy 
employed. More important, however, the teacher must focus con- 
ventional content and methods in a way to help adolescents under- 
stand and progress with their developmental tasks. In doing sc^ 
he will vitalize social studies for students, for they will xespona 
most eagerly to that which they can see affects them. The follow- 
ing suggests approaches that the social studies teacher can use to 
this end. 


1. Consistently relate the past to the present, and, wherever pos- 
sible, to a present problem and to the individual’s relationship 
to the problem. He can strive throughout the social studies pro- 
gram for critical consideration of contemporary social and civic 
problems. By doing so he can help the adolescent develop the 
skills and concepts needed for civic competence and, at the same 
time, build standards of socially desirable behavior (tasks 8 
and 9). 

2. Utilize participation activities as a means of helping the adolescent 
to identify \vith his community and his nation, and to gain civic 
skills. Such activities may include study of the local community 
and its history through interviews and field trips, participation 
in community surveys and improvement campaigns of various 
types, planning and executing get-out-the-vote campaigns at elec- 
tion time, and so on (tasks 4, 9, and 10). 

3. Develop techniques of working in groups, including both the 
use of parliamentary procedure and the skills needed in a suc- 
cessful committee, a discussion group, or other informal group 
situations (tasks 1, 8, and 9). 

4. Utilize social history, in history and in problems courses, to help 
studOTts gain insight into persisting problems of living. For ex- 
ample, such materials can help young people to see that conflict 
bctv.-ecn gcncraUons has been a persistent problem in Western 
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culture, a conflict that is accentuated by rapid social change 
(tasks 2, 4, 7, 9, and 10). 

5. Employ, as related rea^g, appropriate fiction dealing with prob- 
lems and needs of adolescents in our own time and in earlier 
times (tasks 1 through 10). 

6. Make use of biography to show how outstanding men and women 
of various periods have dealt with various life problems, devel- 
oped their own potentialities, and worked out their standards of 
ethics (tasks 1 through 10, especially 10). 

7. Utilize current events so as to point up the meaning of these 
events for young people and to provide opportunities for students 
to think through their expectations, fears, and hopes about their 
personal futures (tasks 5 through 10). 

8. Stress continuously the conscious use of the skills of critical think- 
ing and problem solving, within a firamework of democratic val- 
ues, and thus help students apply these skills to situations in their 
everyday lives (tasks 1 throu^ 10, especially 8). 

9. Include, in the orientation units commonly taught in seventh- or 
eighth-grade social studies and in ninth-grade civics, adequate 
attention to such topics as what It means to grow up, getting 
along with one’s family, and so on. Include, in the senior high 
school problems course, adequate attention to personal problems 
and family living units, at a level appropriate to the maturity of 
the senior high school student (tasks 1, 2, 3, 4, and 7). 

10. Stress, throughout the study of history or civics, the development 
of democratic principles and their application in contemporary so- 
ciety (tasks 1 through 10, especially 8, 9, and 10). 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AMONG ADOLESCENTS 

Among people of any age group there are individual differences 
in abilities, needs, and interests. Because adolescence is a period 
of rapid development and change, individual differences among 
secondary school students may seem especially pronounced as 
compared with those of an adult group. The chief bases of in- 
dividual differences are differing patterns of growth and maturation, 
variations in backgrounds of experience, and differences in abilities 
and interests. 

Maturation Patterns. Secondary school teachers must expect 
any class in junior or senior high school to include students rep- 
resenting as much as a five-year range in physical and physiological 
development. Among the pupils in a ninth-grade class, for ex- 
ample, tliere will be striking differences in height and weight. 
Probably one-third of the girls will be on the threshold of puberty, 
others will have reached the menarchc, and some will still be little 
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Among members of a senior cte m high sohooh ^5 

physical maturation ate less stnkmg because 8^°™ , Ljj 

in the upper teens and the late matured are catching up with their 
Deers Yet the physiological differences are there. _ 

^ The obvious differences in rate of physical maturation are iin- 
portant in themselves as factors in student behavior. Those at eitner 
extreme in rate of growth tend especially to be preoccupied mth 
their own development. Those who lead in maturation may leei 
self-conscious and inadequate, and those who lag behind are o e 
concerned for their own normalcy. Their preoccupation may mter- 
fere with the social adjustments they are called upon by parents 
and teachers to achieve, and with their academic progress. 

Variations in physical maturation are also important to the 
teacher as a reminder of the different rates of growth in other as- 
pects of the student’s development. Maturation of intellectual 
powers and the worldng through of problems of social and emo* 
tional adjustment— the developmental tasks of adolescence— proceed 
more slowly with some than with others. Although the various 
aspects of maturation are interrelated, growth is likely to proceed 
unevenly wth each individual. The girl whose physical growth 
has brought her near to womanhood may look far more mature 
than her classmates, but actually be behind some of them in other 
aspects of her development. 


Experience Backgrounds. Variations in backgrounds of expe- 
rience account for many individual differences within a group. 
Conditions of family life, membership in a particular subcultural 
group, and social-class origin are three important factors in the 
student’s background. 

Tire quality of family living the adolescent has experienced 
influences his attitudes toward other people and toward himself, 
and affects his o^vn standards of behavior. One study shows, for 
example, that high school students of comparable intelligence and 
»cio-cconomic background seem to earn about the same grades 
m school, whether from broken homes or homes with both parents 
present Those from broken homes, however, earn fewer “good 
citizenship ratings, hold fewer elective offices at school, and are 
involved more often in disciplinary situations than students living 
Nvnth both tiicir parents.* Other investigations suggest that the 
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social climate in the home has much to do with attitudes of children 
and youth. Thus adolescents from democratic families have fewer 
problems of adjustment at home and in life outside the home than 
those from authoritarian families. 

The varied origins of the people of the United States have 
contributed to the development of subcultural groups within the 
larger American culture. Each individual is afFected by the at- 
titudes, interests, and patterns of living accepted by his particular 
subculture. Patterns of family relationships vary from group to 
group. The freedom accorded young people within many Amer- 
ican families, for example, may be unacceptable to parents who 
were reared in the more restrictive tradition of many European 
groups. Attitudes concerning various aspects of hving, such as the 
civic responsibility of the individual or the duty of the individual 
to his religious group, vary from subculture to subculture. Ado- 
lescents bring with them to the classroom their own reactions, both 
positive and negative, to the values and patterns of living accepted 
by their cultural group. 

The adolescent’s socioeconomic background is likely to influence 
his social attitudes, his vocational aspirations, and the extent and 
quality of cultural experiences he has had. Studies of social-class 
differences indicate, for example, that middle-class parents value 
schooling more liighly as a means to future success than do those 
of lower socioeconomic groups. As a result, students from middle- 
class homes are in general more liighly motivated to succeed in 
school, both in class and extradass activities, than are those from 
lower-class homes. Speech patterns, standards of behavior, and 
accepted etliical values vary from one socioeconomic group to an- 
other. The extent of experiences involving contacts with various 
aspects of cultural life— books, concerts, travel, and so on— seem 
to be generally related to social-class background. 

Knowing a student’s background and understanding its sig- 
nificance is essential for the social studies teacher who wishes to 
utilize the individual differences of students and satisfy the needs 
resulting from tliese differences, 

ADmiTiES AND Interests. Secondary school students differ, as 
do people of every age group, in the abilities and interests tlicy 
bring to bear on their learning tasks. The social studies teacher 
must recognize that in every class lie will encounter a broad range 
of talents. A heterogeneous group within a grade level will probably 
include some slow students, a majority of average and above 
average learners, some that are superior, and pcrliaps a gifted 
diild or two. Even when some form of homogeneous grouping 
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has been used, a range of abiliUes and 

Teachers, in considering abaities. probably * 1 "^ 
inldligence as reflected by an intelhgence T" 

meaning of the I. Q., the nearest measure of native mtelligence that 
has been developed, continues to be debated by specialists in psy- 
chology and human development. Students who earn a high score 
on the group intelligence tests commonly used in schools are more 
likely to do well academically than students who make 1(W scores, 
although there are exceptions at both ends of the scale. The intel- 
ligence quotient bears less relation to abilities of other sorts— 
mechanical, artistic, leadership, and social adjustment abilities, tor 


example. , 

Some psychologists emphasize the predictive strengths and weak- 
nesses of the general intelligence lest by characterizing it as an 
academic aptitude test. There is evidence that the widely used 
intelligence tests have a cultural bias that discriminates in favor 
of children with urban and middle- or upper-class backgrounds 
and against those from rural areas, lower socioeconomic groups, 
and forcign-language-spealdng groups. Nevertheless, the intelH' 
gcncc quotient, properly interpreted, is one useful tool in identify- 
ing individual differences in ability or general intelligence. 

Achievement tests help to measure another dimension of abilities 
by indicating at what levels an individual performs in various 
fields. Applied to a group of students they reveal the range of dif- 
ferences within the class as to how much has been learned in what 
arcas-rcading, mathematics, science, or social studies, for example. 
Scores on such tests have meaning, of course, only if students have 
had opportunities to learn the things that are tested in the various 
areas. This warning is especially important in interpreting stand- 
ardized achievement tests in the social studies, a field in which 
there may be considerable variation from one school to another in 
the yccific content that is emphasized. The social studies teacher 
wll imt such tests useful, however, to identify individual differences 
n amt taritN "’ith particular social studies concepts, command of 
%llal s ucly skills, and general background of social studies in- 


invariably, closely related to 
in nrldt I t’ seems likely to develop strong interests 

he ■' Interests are also related to 

mntnmti™ an t tate and stage of 

? l’ ^ of cipericncc. As the boy or girl 

thln« 'nnd to be many, varied, and foculed 

n tilings tint allect the yoimg adolescent directly. As the youth 
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moves toward later adolescence, interests become more selective 
and deeper, and encompass broader aspects of society as well as 
the persistent personal problems of establishing a family, choosing 
a vocation, and developing a philosophy of life. 

Implications for Teaching. Information about individual dif- 
ferences is important for the social studies teacher, but only to the 
extent that he uses this knowledge to guide learning more effec- 
tively. To accomplish this the teacher must study his students, 
recognize their problems and needs, plan for the range of dif- 
ferences, provide for choice in assignments, and capitalize on the 
varied talents that he finds in each class. 

Studying Students. In learning about his students, the teacher 
should obtain basic data, such as those concerning chronological 
age, health and maturation, family background, socioeconomic and 
cultural background, intelligence quotient, reading level, and scores 
on social studies and other achievement tests. In most schools such 
data can be obtained quickly from the student s permanent record 
card or from the files of the guidance counselor. If it is not avail- 
able from these sources, the teacher can collect some of it himself, 
using a questionnaire covering such points as age, height, weight, 
illnesses within the past year, occupation of parent(s), travel and 
visits to museums or attendance at concerts within the past year, 
television programs most often viewed, books and magazines at 
home, and hobbies. He can supplement such data through observa- 
tion and by administering achievement tests of the types listed in 
Buros (see Selected Readings, Chapter 16). A social studies teacher 
cannot hope to make a case study for each pupil in his classes each 
year, though he will need to do so for a few with special problems. 
In a relatively brief time, however, he can assemble basic data that 
will give a picture of the class as a whole and of each student. 
With it the teacher can establish a better rapport with students 
because his picture of them will be based on information rather 
than on speculation or misleading assumptions concerning them. 

The teacher must recognize that individual differences influence 
problems and needs, and seek to identify the unique needs of in- 
dividual students. Each individual’s pattern of maturation, abilities, 
and experience combine to make some of the common problems 
of adolescence particularly difficult for him. Individual needs, then, 
grow out of individual differences. 

Identifying the unique needs of individual students is a com- 
plicated process. A first step is to review the basic data about 
each student, noting unusual conditions of development, back- 
groimd, abilities, or interests. If the cliild lives in a broken home, 
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assignments oSer further clues. Mooney Prob- 

Administering a problems checlclist such as the N y 
lems Checklist can reveal what the stadent “i Idy. 

unique problems and needs, if he feels free to -nark the hst franMy 
If a commercially prepared checklist ,s not f 
perhaps with the help of students, can construct such a checku 

for use with his classes. . , , j . chident 

Another tool for learning about individual needs is the stuoen 
autobiography. In some schools such a paper is written as a 
assignment in an English class, and then placed in the pupus 
personnel file where it can be consulted by all teachers. In sc 
where this practice is not followed, the social studies teacher ca 
assign an autobiographical paper early in the term as a 
quainted” measure. Such papers are revealing, often as much e 
cause of what is not said as because of what is there. They luus 
be studied, of course, against Ae background of other basic data 
about Ae student. , 

The identification of individual needs can facilitate the work oi 
Ae social studies teacher in at least two ways. He can select con" 
tent, materials, and classroom procedures more effectively if he takes 
student needs into account Knowledge of individual needs also 
will give clues for proper handling of relationships wiA individual 
students, including effective action to achieve good classroom con- 
trol. The time spent in studying pupils during Ae first weeks ot 
Ae school year can make Ae difference between spending Ae rest 
of Ae year in merely maintaining “control’' or in teaching social 
studies. 


Proutding -for Indictdital Differences. To become aware of and 
plan for the range of differences within each class is a first step 
toward providing for individual differences. The social studies 
teacher can quickly summarize the data compiled about each stu- 
dent in order to form a picture of Ae class as a whole. A graph 
can be constructed in order to reveal at a glance the range and 
the predominant level of ability within the group as shown by 
mteUigence quotients. Similar graphs can be made to show reading 
levels, achievement in various social stuAes skills, and so on. A 
summary list of special interests and abilities wiU identify students 
who may serve the group as “resource persons” in their field of 
pamcular interest. It also serves as a guide for special assignments, 
so that mterests can be capitalized on and, in reverse, so Aat stu- 
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dents can be encouraged to explore new areas and expand their 
skills and interests. The student who consistently chooses special 
projects that can be treated through drawing, for example, needs to 
widen his horizons. A similar list of special problems and needs will 
alert the teacher against possible pitfalls of working with the class 
as a whole, as well as with individuals. Planning a seating arrange- 
ment or establishing assigned committees, for example, will be done 
more effectively with a knowledge of pupils’ problems and abilities. 
The list of special needs suggests ways of helping the boy or girl of 
superior potential or advanced maturity to make the most of his 
talents. It also helps to identify the child who requires remedial 
work. 

It is necessary to provide for varied assignments and choices by 
students in every unit or block of work. No single, uniform plan 
of work can possibly provide for the range of individual differences 
to be found in every social studies class. There must, of course, 
be a definite, coherent framework for the class’ study, or learning 
will be fragmentary and haphazard. But within this framework, 
the teacher can provide flexibility through alternative reading as- 
signments, student choice of topics for unit projects, and other 
techniques discussed in Chapters 6, 7, and 8. Not only will needs 
of individuals and of the group be better served, but the resulting 
variety in class procedures will enliven the study of social studies. 

The teacher will find that it facilitates instruction to recognize 
and capitalize on the opportunities offered by individual differences, 
instead of viewing these differences as problems. There is no single 
recipe for accomplishing this goal. The teacher who achieves it 
must acquire a point of view, an awareness of students as individ- 
uals, and a habit of working from data about them instead of 
depending on off-the-cuff impressions. The teacher who can de- 
velop and implement this understanding is on the road to effective 
social studies instruction. 


FACILITATING THE LEARNING PROCESS 
There are many unanswered questions as to how people leam. 
Nevertheless, there are some generally accepted principles con- 
cerning the conditions that facilitate Icamipg. Some of the most 
significant for social studies teaching are stated here in summary 
form. The effective social studies teacher keeps tliese principles 
in the foreground of his thinking and planning for instruction. 

Motivation. The student leams more, \vith less effort, if he 
desires to leam and has a purpose for learning that which is taught 
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Some students come to secondaiy school social studies classes al- 
ready interested or motivated, from past expenences and presen 
needl" some of the facts and skills they jffl en— 
there. Others come with little interest and a negative land 
motivation about social studies work. Few if any arnve m 
built-in desire to learn all of the social stadies that the teacher 
hopes to teach. All need the stimulation the teacher can provide 
to arouse interest, establish purpose, and create the desire to learn. 
Few students cannot be helped to develop interest and purpose 
for social studies work, provided the teacher gives appropriate 

Much ink has been used in discussion of motivatiori that is 
intrinsic (arising from within as a consequence of felt needs of the 
learner) and that which is extrinsic (arising from outside stimula- 
tions, often pressures). For the social studies teacher this ^stinc- 
tion is less important than the realization that extrinsic motivation, 
if well selected, can support and develop the student’s intrinsic 
motivation. 

The most successful methods of motivation are positive, not 
punitive or superficial. They have meaning to the learner because 
they tie in with his experiences and needs. Artificial “gadgets 
attract momentary attention but arouse no continuing interest. 
Motivation should never be confused with educational vaudeville. 
The teacher who points out the reasons or purposes for assignments, 
if the reasons are valid and comprehensible to the student, does 
more to motivate the learning of social studies than the one who 
relies on pseudo humor or on demerits to hold students’ attention. 
The field trip that is used to give purpose to a unit of study is 
likely to create a more lasting interest and a willingness to invest 
hard work in seeking answers to significant questions than is the 
grade that goes on the report card. Successful teachers never forget 
the importance of positive motivation, interest, or purpose in the 
learning process. 

Classroom Climate. Students leam more, and more easily, if 
^ positive classroom diniate in which participation is en- 
couraged and achievement is recognized. Many classrooms in the 
pwt were managed (and some are still so conducted) on a basis 
that hM been characterized as the “stress and strain” approach to 
eduralion. Learning of any value was thought, in these classrooms, 
to be of necessity hard and even painful. Competition, not co- 
opcraUye losing, was the keynote. Students were continuously 
on tnal, wij the teacher as judge, and fear of punishment for 
taUurc was the accepted tone of the classroom climate. 
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In recent years, however, psydiologists and educators have come 
to general agreement that the constructive classroom chmate is a 
“democratic” climate. It is a climate in which teacher and pupils 
work together toward goals accepted by the group. It is one in 
which there is a maximum of constructive interaction among mem- 
bers of the group, including the teacher, and opportunity for both 
cooperative and individual work. It is one in which individual 
initiative and independence of thought are emphasized. It is also 
a climate that provides encouragement for the learner, recognition 
of liis successes, and avoidance of the frustration accompanying 
failure that is inevitable. 

This is not to say that all learning is “fun,” although even routine 
aspects can and should have purpose. It is not to say that young 
people should always be protected against failure. Indeed, tliey 
should be faced with failure when they have not invested reasonable 
effort. Tension, in the sense of excitement, and anxiety, to a normal 
degree, can be helpful or even necessary to learning. Failure can 
teach, but only if its causes are comprehensible to and controllable 
by the learner. 

Nor does the desirability of developing a democratic classroom 
climate suggest that the teacher is to be merely one member of 
the class. He is the mature leader of the group, and must establish 
this position for himself. A reasonable degree of formality in rela- 
tionships with their teachers is expected by most students. Suc- 
cessful teachers have learned that they must set standards of be- 
havior in the first weeks of each school year, and tliat they can 
become more relaxed in their procedures after students have under- 
stood the limits which they are expected to observe. Beginning 
teachers will profit by following the same rule. 

Nevertheless, a climate in which pupils can work cooperatively, 
with assurance that success can be achieved with effort, is tlie 
goal. It is conducive to learning as measured by retention of in- 
formation and development of skills. Tins kind of climate is also 
important in the formation of many of the attitudes which social 
studies instniction is expected to develop. 

Participation. The student Icams more, more easily, if he 
takes an active part in class proceedings. Learning by doing does 
not always require physical activity. Learning may take place 
tlirough reading, studying a film, participating in a class discussion 
or a panel, listening, or wTiting. Secondary' school students need 
more opportunities than they find in most social studies classrooms, 
however, for learning through such activities as interviews, field 
trips, sociodrama, and otlicr overt “doing” situations. 
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Leaiining Goals. The student learns more 
when his learning goals are clear A student be “hed to read 
the chapter on the colom'al penod m Stales tetoty. 

may he asked to iscover why the Amencan ’Se™lutron took pkce. 

The difference in the learning that results wdl probabty be ran 
siderable. In the first situation the conscientious student rea^ 
because the chapter has been assigned and he wishes to do wMt 
the teacher asks of him. In the seeond he has a defimte questiori 
to answer. Because his purpose in reading the material is clear 
in his mind, he is more likely to understand and remember wliat 
he reads than is the student in the first situation. 

The student previously cited may l»ave had more than one pur- 
pose in mind as he did his reading. He may have had the goal o 
improving lus rate of reading or expanding his vocabulary, as well 
as that of gathering information to answer a question. As long as 
his learning goals were limited to a reasonable number, were clearly 
defined, and were not in conflict, be could and probably did achieve 
concurrent learnings. 

To set the stage for efficient learning, the social studies teacher 
will help students to set clear goals, and to work consciously toward 
more than one goal through a single activity. 

Learnino by Wholes. The student learns more, and more 
easily, if he studies understandable wholes rather than isolated 
parts. The dates of the Peloponnesian Wars, the names of the Pres- 
idents of the United Stales, or the names of the rivers of North 
America can he memorized, as nonsense syllables can be memo- 
rized; but unless the pupil sees this information within a frame of 
reference it will have little more significance than the nonsense 
syllables, and will soon be forgotten. Facts are better remembered 
when understood in relation to a broader picture. 

In applying the principle of learning by wholes, however, the 
social studies teacher must take into account the maturity and 
abihties of Ae student. The “whole’’ that is comprehensible to the 
senior in high school may be confusing to an immature seventh- 
pader because it is too large, with too many complex relationships, 
for the younger pupil to understand. In the same way, “wholes” 
tor slow learners are smaUer and simpler blocks of study than those 
tor gitted students of the same chronological age. What matters 
« that there be a unity that the student can comprehend, and a 
framework withm which he can place facts and establish relation- 
ships among tliem. 
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reference to his maturity, abilities, and previous experiences. The 
social studies teacher who, in working with a typical eighth-grade 
class, assigns reading pitched at the eleventh-grade level, organizes 
the year’s work into over-large units, and emphasizes rather abstract 
economic and political concepts will find most of his pupils failing 
to respond or to learn. It would be equally unprofitable to expect 
a typical senior high school class to study materials prepared for 
the seventh-grade level. In the first case many of the students 
could not, on die basis of their experience and maturity, achieve 
the learning tasks set for diem. In the second, boredom and resent- 
ment at ‘habyish” tasks would be a natural reaction. . 

Studies of adolescent development and individual differences 
have not revealed specific social studies experiences that should be 
assigned to a given school year. They do suggest, however, some 
directions to be followed from the early through the later second- 
ary school years. These include: from shorter, simpler units of 
study in the junior high school, to longer, more complex units in 
the senior high school; from fewer to more numerous sources as 
the student climbs the grade-level ladder; from higher proportion 
of concrete content In the junior high school to more abstract con- 
cepts in the senior high school; and from higher to lower proportion 
of direct, highly sensory experiences and from a lower to higher 
proportion of vicarious learnings as the pupil moves from the 
seventh grade through the twelfth. These are general guidelines. 
The teacher must discover anew with each group exactly where 
his learners are, and plan accordingly. 

Planning for Sequence in Learning. The student learns ef- 
fectively only when learning experiences are arranged in a sequence 
that will develop meanings or understandings. The social stud- 
ies teacher cannot give meanings or understandings to students. 
Rather, the learner must construct them for himself, for the de- 
velopment of meaning is an active process depending on the learn- 
er’s experience and the use he makes of it. Since language is the 
chief vehicle by wluch ideas and facts are transmitted, the stu- 
dent’s ability to interpret verbal symbols affects Iris development 
of meanings. Again, liis background of experience is a determining 
factor, for words carry to each person the pictures and ideas tliat 
they represent in his experience. To develop meanings, the words 
that are used must communicate accurate, specific pictures to the 
learner. If tlie words call up vague pictures or none at all, tlic 
student may be vague in his understanding of the new fact or 
idea, he may develop false impressions, or he may simply memorize 
tlie words witliout understanding. One of tlie greatest problems 
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confronting the social studies teacher is that of knorvrng when 
sSdent understands correctly, when he has a degree of under- 
standing, and when he is resorting to meaniiigless verbaUsm. 

The key role that experience plays in the development of inea 
ings places demands on the social studies teacher. He “ 

cover what experiences students have had that relate to *6 fac , 
idea, or concept he seeks to help them understand. He must pro- 
vide addiUonal, pertinent experiences. Some of Aese 
direct, for example, examination of objects and field trips, pums, 
still pictures, and recordings may be studied. A variety or con- 
crete examples and illustrations should be used, with comparisons 
and discussion of relationships. 

The social studies teacher must bear in mind that students ex- 
pand or develop meanings not through the repetition of 
riences, but by focusing many different experiences upon the 
development of a given concept or skill. Thus, to develop an under- 
standing of “mass production,” the teacher would not, ideally, follow 
a field trip in which the assembly fine in an automobile factory 
was observed with a film showing an assembly line in an auto- 
mobile factory. He might follow it with a film showing an assembly 
Itoe of a different type in another industry, or with pictures illustrat- 
ing the difference between the assembly line of today and one of 
the early twentieth century, or with pictures showing how individ- 
ual, interchangeable parts are produced for an industry. 

Meaning is most effectively extended when learning experiences 
are arranged in psychological sequence. Such an arrangement pro- 
vides for continuity, working from the known to the unknown and 
from the simple to the complex. It provides opportunities at ap- 
propriate points for review and summary in order to reorganize new 
experiences with old, and to generalize from them. Such a sequence 
includes opportunities to use or apply learning to new situations. 

The problems of society — economic, political, and social— inevi- 
tably involve factors that are not and often cannot be known to 
students through first-hand experience. The social studies teacher 
must help young people to use their direct experiences as a basis 
or enlarging their abilities to learn vicariously through reading, 
Ustening, and viewing. To the student who successfully develops 
meamngs Md understandings concerning his social world, the com- 
plex and the distant can become more comprehensible. 

develops socially accepted 
Ss ™ ™ information and 

aiumr? ‘>''= gives conscious attention to 

attitude formation. There is much yet unknown about how at- 
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titudes are formed. The evidence suggests that school experiences, 
although they can be an important factor, are not the strongest 
influence in the development of an individuars attitudes and ideals. 
Experiences at home, attitudes of parents, and attitudes vv'idely held 
in the community or society have a potent eflFect on the attitudes 
of the growing individual. Despite these facts, the social studies 
teacher has the obligation to help students form socially constructive 
attitudes. There is evidence that the growth of social studies under- 
standings and skills is affected by the student’s attitudes toward 
himself, his group, and the material he is expected to learn. Al- 
though we do not fully understand the process of attitude formation, 
we do have important clues about what teachers and schools can 
do in this area of learning. 

A basic factor in attitude formation is personal involvement of 
the learner. This involvement may take many forms, but it rests 
on an emotional reaction in each case. It may be direct involve- 
ment, occurring because tlie learner perceives a direct relationship 
between his own welfare and the object, institution, or idea he is 
studying. Thus, as he studies the Bill of Rights, concrete examples, 
such as his right to read any newspaper he chooses or to worship 
with his own religious group, can help the student to become 
personally involved. 

Again, the student’s involvement may come about through iden- 
tification with another individual who holds and expresses certain 
attitudes. His attitudes toward the Bill of Rights may be influenced 
by Ills feelings toward the teacher who is presenting information 
about it. If he likes, respects, admires, and identifies ^vith the 
teacher, and he notes tliat the teacher values the Bill of Rights as 
having true importance to himself, the student is likely to share 
in tills attitude. He may dislike the teacher. He may like him 
but sense that he is indifferent or actively hostile to the principles 
expressed in the Bill of Rights. In such cases, the student’s at- 
titudes toward it may be affected negatively. A learner may read 
and enj'oy a story in which a boy of his own age, with whom he can 
identify, defends tlie right of a schoolmate to express unpopular 
opinions. His attitudes toward the principles of the Bill of Rights 
may be affected positively by this reading e.xperience. In the same 
way, involvement may come about through identification with a 
group which the learner has accepted os his own and in which 
particular attitudes arc expressed. 

An attitude may be formed rapidly, as a result of a single, vivid 
experience, or by adopting it from a person or a group. A pupil’s 
attitude toward labor unions, for example, may bo adopted from 
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his father. Or if the student were involved in 
with a strike, this one experience might cause him to form an 
intense attitude regarding unions. In most 

specific reactions are integrated to form an attitude. The pupus 
atUtude toward unions is Ukely to develop over a period of time 
as he hears conversations about them, reads about their activjoes, 
studies unions in his social studies class, or finds his own tamuy 
afiected by the work of his father’s union. 

Gaining pertinent information may be a significant factor in 
formulating or modifying an attitude. Studies indicate tliat stu- 
dents’ attitudes toward such problems as racial discrimination 
farm policies, and labor-management conflicts have been influenced 
by information presented in school. A marked sliift in attitu^ 
tends to appear immediately after the problem has been studied, 
followed by a swing back toward die originally held attitude and 
an eventual stabilization somewhere between die original attitude 
and the furthest shift. The degree to which a student's attiwde 
will be modified by new information seems to depend on various 
factors. These include: the level of infonnation already known 
about the problem; the interest the student develops in prob- 
lem; the intensity of the originally held attitude; and the consistency 
of Ae general attitudinal pattern of the student. If little is pre- 
viously known about the problem, study of it is more likely to 
change attitudes than if the learner already has considerable knowl- 
edge about it. If the student’s interest is high, the study is more 
likely to modify his attitudes than if he is indifferent. Attitudes 
that are strongly held are less likely to be modified by information 
than those that are less intense. Students who hold generally con- 
sistent attitudes, as generally conservative or generally liberal, are 
less likely to modify an attitude as a result of study than those who 
have not developed a consistent attitudinal pattern. 

The social studies teacher can utilize the available knowledgo 
of attitude development as he guides pupil study. Aware that the 
quaUty of his relationships with students is an important force in 
the building of socially acceptable attitudes, he will strive to estab- 
lish a tnendly rapport based on mutual respect. Realizing that his 
example IS an important factor, he wiU guide his actions accord- 
ingly Understanding the need for interest and personal involve- 
ment on the part of the student, the social studies teacher will select 
matenals and activities to fulfiU these needs. Recognizing that the 
development and modification of attitudes is a continuing process, 
he wiU make it a conscious part of his planning throughout the year. ' 
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Planning for Transfer op Learning. The student’s social 
studies experiences should be planned to facilitate his application 
of learnings to new situations. The idea of automatic transfer of 
training has long been discredited. There is evidence, however, 
that transfer of learnings from one situation to another can be 
achieved to a considerable degree provided two procedures are 
applied in teaching-learning situations. First, the teacher can em- 
phasize the aspects of class study that can be transferred and point 
out many situations in which these aspects can be used. That is, 
students can be helped to generalize or make general application 
of their specific learnings. Second, when a skill or a process has 
been learned at an adequate level, the teacher can provide new, 
diverse, and increasingly complex situations in which students may 
practice it. These situations should contain as many as possible of 
the elements that would be found in real-life situations where the 
learning could be applied. Through generalizing that which has 
been learned and applying it in a variety of lifelike situations, 
transfer can be facilitated. 

Someone has said that in most classrooms much more is taught 
than is learned, and this is probably true. The social studies teacher 
can narrow the gap between what he teaches and what students 
learn by applying the principles discussed in this chapter. Even 
before he meets a class, the teacher can make plans in the light of 
available information about the developmental characteristics of 
his adolescent students. As he gets to know his students, he can 
adapt both curriculum and procedures to the range of differences 
he finds in his class. Throughout the school year, the effective 
social studies teacher will strive to create favorable conditions for 
learning by developing a positive classroom climate and utilizing 
methods derived from his knowledge of the psychology of learning. 
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ORGANIZING LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES 


The selection and organization of learning experiences for class- 
room instruction are the overt steps in making the social studies 
curriculum. Analytically they follow the determination of objec- 
tives, the identification of characteristics of the learners and the 
learning process, and the determination of scope and sequence for 
the total social studies program. Practically, the social studies 
teacher is plunged into these steps the instant he begins his plans 
for a class period, a semester, or a year. He must plan an internal 
organization for the social studies courses he is teaching and select 
the materials he will use. He must formulate plans that will im- 
plement accepted objectives and will be appropriate for his partic- 
ular students. He must also fit his plans into the pattern of scope 
and sequence that has been set up for the social studies program 
in his school. If none exists, his responsibility is all the greater, 
for he must envision such a framework for himself. 

HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ARTICULATION 

A major enemy of interest and learning in the classroom is un- 
planned, routine repetition of materials and experiences. This 
enemy thrives in those social studies classrooms where teachers fail 
to coordinate the work with that in other classes which students 
are taking, have taken, or will take— that is, where they fail to plan 
for horizontal and vertical articulation in selecting learning ex- 
periences. 

To achieve horizontal articulation, the social studies teacher must 
discover what his pupils are studying in other classes, eliminate - 
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duplication, and. eS, 

instruction on the same ^ j others, the teacher 

for the various areas are available for study, for er- 

must consult informally mth ^ g. EngUsh class a 

ample, that pupils are scheduled to -n th“ tsngu^^ 

unit on minority problems, wlule he has , jhe English 

unit on the same topic. At *e ka^. he^n “"oSate 

teacher to reduce duplication; at the test, the broader 

the work so that student learning about the topic “ 

Td deeper. Perhaps students will read novels and short stones 
about minority problems m their Eiighsh class an 'V 

factual material in social studies. Both teachers 
Sion skills in connection with the unit, with basic mstacbon ^ven 
in P ngh-sh and opportunities for application provided in social 

Vertical articulation is the practical application of plans for 
sequence or grade placement of social studies matenals. 
teacher must Imow what pupils have studied in earlier social 
courses and what major experiences they will encounter ^ 
school years. To plan for a junior high school United States 
class, for example, the teacher should know what aspects w tne 
nation’s past pupils studied in die elementary grades and 
emphasized in the senior high school. In some schools he will finu 
a written plan for articulation; he need only consult it and worK 
within its framework. But if a school system has no systematic 
articulation for the social studies program from one level to the 
next, the teacher must find out what is being done in other soci^ 
studies courses that precede and follow his in the program, and 
plan accordingly. Sometimes he can spend less time on a topic 
that seems to have been covered fairly thoroughly in earlier school 


years, and expand another that seems to be neglected. 

One approach to improving vertical articulation in the social 
studies program is illustrated by the samples shown in Tables 3 
and 4. Topics, generalizations, skills, and attitudes to be empha- 
sized at each grade level can be charted as demonstrated in tiiese 
samples, in order to insure cumulative development during suc- 
cessive school years, and to avoid needless repetition or serious 
omissions. Elementary school grade placements must be taken into 
account, of course, in charting the secondary program. Through 
such planning, the teachers in a social studies department can 
achieve a more balanced social studies program. 

^y plan for improving vertical articulation must provide for 
review, reteaching, and refinement of that which has been presented 
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in an earlier year. Pupils need to re-examine generalizations at 
intervals, in the light of new material, and to deepen and refine 
them in the process. Skills and attitudes must be reinforced if 
they are not to be forgotten. Diagnostic tests may reveal that 
pupils need complete reteaching of some skill that has presumably 
been taught in a lower grade. In short, although a basic plan is 
needed for articulation, it must be applied flexibly in the light of 
pupil progress. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF COURSES 

A decision as to the topics, concepts, skills, and attitudes to be 
emphasized is essential in planning a year’s work, but it does not 
settle the question of organization. The teacher must choose be- 
tween a chronological, a topical, or a problems approach, or a 
combination of these, or still anodier organization. The teacher of 
world history, for example, may combine a chronological treatment 
of the ancient, medieval, and early modem periods with the study 
of selected topics and geographic areas. The geography teacher 
may organize his course around regional studies, or patterns of 
distribution, or around a combination of these and other topics 
such as international trade and conservation of resources. 

Another aspect of internal organization of courses has to do 
with the way classroom and study activities are structured. The 
traditional method of organizing activities in social studies classes 
has been to use the daily recitation or, on a higher level, the dis- 
cussion lesson. Most adults experienced the daily assign-study- 
recite form of classroom activity when they were in school. In the 
past generation or two, however, many social studies teachers have 
organized instruction to cover longer segments of time than daily 
^ lessons, and to include large blocks of content. In general, these 
teachers can be said to employ the “unit approach” as distinguished 
from the "day-by-day approach.” Most social studies educators 
today agree that the unit approach offers a better opportunity to 
organize learning experiences effectively than does the older plan. 
Consequently, it will be treated in detail in this chapter and the next. 

UNIT ORGANIZATION 

Unit organization has grown out of the tlieories and practice 
of educational leaders of the past century. Herbart and the Amer- 
ican Herbartians emphasized the development and application of 
general principles tlirough the study of large topics. Dewey, Kil- 
patrick, and their followers influenced the concept of unit organiza- 
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TABLE 3 

Grade Placement of Content Tones 


Grade and Subject 



Key: 1 • Major treatment, geograpble. historical, or political, depeadlog oa 
focus of course 


2 - Secondary treatment. In connection with other topics or as part of a 

broader unit 

3 - Incidental treatment, exclusive of current events, which will be 

treated In each year as appropriate 
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Grade Placement op Skills 
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Skills in 

Locating 

Information 

Grade and Subject | 

7 

Geography 

8 

U. S. 
History 

9 

Civics 

10 

World 

History 

11 

U. S. 
History 

12 

Social 

Problems 

Aids In Books 















1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 


2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Indexes* 







- Reader's Guide to 







Periodical literature 

1 


2 

2 

3 

3 

Book Review Digest* 





1 

2 

Hew York Times Index 





1 

2 

Atlases 







General atlases 

1 



2 

3 

3 

Historical atlases 




2 

3 

3 

Encvclooedias 







General 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

Diet, of Am. Blog. 





2 


Diet, o! Am. Hist. 





2 


Encycl. of Am. Kist. 





1 


Yearbooks and 







Special References 







World Almanac 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

D. S. Govt.Manual 



1 


2 

3 

Current Biography 




1 

2 

3 


K^: ^rect teaching done la English classes 

1 - Direct teaching! followed by activities requiring use 

2 - Review and reteachlng. followed by activities requiring use end 

individual remedial Instruction 

3 > Activities requiring use. with review as needed 
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I w A... ss 5 

an active Secondary School popularized unit organization 

Teaching in t for developing the unit. His famous 

by 3 lion presentation, assimilation. organizaUon. and 

rlcitaton'I^™’” to topics chosen for their compre- 
hensiveness g ^ standard definition of the social studies 

Social , ^ James A. Michener and Harold M. Long 

*an wity yearn ago in their The Unit in the Social Siudies; 
Studies unit ... is an organization of informaUon and 
focused upon the development of some significant under- 
rlintr attitude, or appreciation which will modify behavior. 
tS definition was based on a broad survey of educational lijf mature 
inline with unit organizaUon. Others have since used different 
nrds^to define the unit, but most of the characterisUcs of umt 
Mcanization that are implied by Michener and Long continue to 
? g generally accepted in theory if not always developed in practice. 

The following criteria for evaluaUng a unit will help to clarify 
and expand the meaning of the term “social studies unit.” 

1. An effective unit has unity of purpose; that is, content and 
activities are chosen and organized to implement selected objec- 
tives. These objectives, for there will be more than one, are related 
and consistent with each other. They usually include understand- 
ings or generalizations, skills, and attitudes to be developed. 

2. An effective unit presents content in such a way that pupil 
behavior is modified. This change in pupil behavior may involve 
either overt activity or more subtle aspects of personality, such as 
intellectual insight, appreciations, or attitudes. 

3. An effective unit is planned in relation to the learners. If the 
unit is to result in modification of pupil behavior, it must be planned 
in terms of the maturity, abilities, interests and needs of those who 
will study it. The teacher must use content that pupils can under- 
stand and select activities that they can perform. 

4. An effective unit utilizes a variety of materials, procedures, 
and activities. These must be appropriate to the abilities and 
maturity of the learners, to the purposes of the unit, and to the 
nature of the content presented in the unit. 

extends over a considerable block of time. 
This block may vary from a week or ten days to eight or ten weeks. 
Its length will depend on snch factors as the maturity of the leam- 
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Misconceptions Concerning Units. Perhaps the meaning of 
unit organization will be clearer if some common misconceptions 
about it are identified and corrected. A unit is not merely a series 
of daily lessons related to one topic. The unit plan provides a gen- 
eral organization witliin which the daily plans are made as the unit 
develops. The teacher plans individual class periods several days 
in advance and has an over-all calendar for the unit, but these plans 
are adjusted whenever the rate of progress makes it necessary. 

There is no one unit method of teaching. Methods and materials 
are chosen to fit the topic and goals of the unit and the character- 
istics of the students. The degree of variety in procedures and the 
type of activities to be used differ from one unit to another. A 
ninth-grade unit on “The Work of our City Council” provides many 
more opportunities for direct experiences than does a tenth-grade 
unit on “The Rise and Decline of the Roman Empire.” On the 
other hand, tliere may be more reading materials available on an- 
cient Rome than on the local government, and so more emphasis 
will be placed on gaining information through reading. Procedures 
also vary with objectives for each unit. If a primary goal of a unit 
on “The USSR” is to teach pupils to evaluate sources of information, 
class activities will differ considerably from those used in a study 
of “Our Relations with Latin America,” where a primary goal is to 
develop selected map skills. 

The maturity of pupils also affects the need for certain types of 
direct experience and the degree to which procedures must be 
varied. As pupils grow older and acquire a fuller background of 
experience, for example, there is less need for such activities as 
making models, Because of their maturity, eleventh- and twelfth- 
graders may react unfavorably to activities or review games that 
add zest to junior high school classes. 

Some variety of procedures and activities from one unit to 
another is important as a stimulus to student interest. This factor 
reinforces the importance of recognizing that there is no single 
unit method. 

A unit may be taught with or without student committees. Some 
teachers seem to think that a unit is not a unit unless the work is 
divided among groups of students. Committees can and should be 
used in many units, but a constant fare of committee work can be 
just as tiring as daily recitation or an overdose of oral reports. 
Committees should be used only when they furnish the most ex- 
peditious way of accomplishing class aims. Perhaps a lack of ma- 
terials or a lack of time makes committee work appropriate for a 
particular unit of work or a part of a unit. At other times it may 
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to the class Class, committee, and individual ~ 

lorfi while; each should be used when it offers the most effectiv 
means of achieving unit objectives. 

Steps in Unit Teaching. Although there is no set P^m lor 
unit teaching, there are three general stages through 
units proceed; the initiation, the development, and the culmmaU 
These stages may merge into each other in practice. 

The teacher usually begins with a series of introductory o 
tiatory activities to arouse interest in the unit topic and help p P 
see its relation to previous work and to that wliich is yet to co 
in the school year. He provides an overview of the new unit, ana 
helps students set definite purposes for their study. Perhaps ^ 
uses a pretest to find out what class members know about the topic, 
or an attitude scale to discover what attitudes they express 
ceming it. In short, the initiatory stage is devoted to establishing 
motivation and purposes for the study of the unit. 

The developmental or investigatory phase of the unit is 
longest of the diree stages. Students collect, evaluate, and organ^e 
information concerning the unit topic. Part of the time they may 
work as a class group, part of the time may be spent on individuw 
or committee assignments which are tailored to the abilities and 
interests of individual students. 

The final stage of the unit consists of a series of culminating 
activities designed to synthesize class findings. The main ideas are 
summarized and applied, and pupil progress is evaluated in terms 
of unit objectives. 

Psychological Bases for the Unit Approach. The unit ap* 
proach is justified by what is known about principles of learning 
and tire psychology of individual differences. 

Learning by wholes is facilitated by the unit approach. Students 
begin the unit with an overview of what they are going to study. 
They can relate each day’s work and each activity to this over-^ 
pattern. The unit organization is based on the principle that people 
leam more easily if they first glimpse the whole, then study the 
various parts, and finally ^thesize their new learning. 

^ The umt approach facilitates the development of motivation and 
interest. The block of time devoted to a unit enables the teacher 
to pause as long as is necessary to show why the study is important 
wd what IS to be gained from it. Students can share in planning. 
Havmg laid their plans, they have time to carry them out and 
evaluate the results. Under these circumstances they are likely to 
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see the unit goals more clearly and work toward them with stronger 
interest. In addition, the block of time set aside for a unit makes 
possible greater variety in procedures. Many activities which can- 
not be completed in one or two days must of necessity be excluded 
from classes organized around independent daily lessons. It would 
be hard, for example, for the class to plan and carry out a model 
session of the Senate of the United States or for a committee to 
prepare a timeline for an important historical period within a single 
period. Under the unit approach, students select activities early in 
the unit so that they will have enough time to prepare and present 
the results to the class. 

The unit approach, with its emphasis on varied procedures, 
enables teachers to provide for individual differences. More capa- 
ble students need tasks that will challenge their ability; pupils with 
low verbal ability need a chance to engage in activities that will 
give them opportunities for success. Constant frustration, whether 
it be from boredom on the part of the able or from failure on the 
part of the less capable, often leads to dislike for the subject and 
to habits of non-application. With the unit approach, the teacher 
can encourage each student to use materials and select activities 
that are appropriate to his level of achievement. Each can find the 
satisfaction and encouragement of success. 

Finally, tlie unit approach facilitates the development of a 
planned sequence of experiences focused on objectives. It is im- 
possible to achieve the range of social studies objectives— involving 
skills, attitudes, and understandings— through daily lessons based on 
reading and discussion alone. Many skills, attitudes, and under- 
standings must be developed tlux)ugli a variety of experiences, each 
designed to reinforce the other. Retention is greater if the learner 
uses his new information and practices his skills in a variety of situa- 
tions. The unit approach, with its provision for flexibility in proce- 
dures, enables the teacher to plan for successive applications of 
selected skills, and for cumulative emphasis upon other objectives. 

TYPES OF UNITS 

Many educators identify three types of social studies units: the 
chronological imit, the topical unit, and the problems unit. Each 
has its distinctive characteristics and its advantages for particular 
purposes. 

Chronological Unit. The tdinonological unit is used in history 
courses more frequently than the other types. Such a unit may 
center on an historical period in which crucial changes were taking 
place. For example, a unit on “The Rise of Jacksonian Democracy” 
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™ ybetaughtin aUnited 

unit may focus upon developments Within a history 

developments of the Jacksoman penod. decline 

“Ancient Rome” includes material on the penod P"^ “„^er 

of Greek influence. Taken in comhinaUon chronological mu M 
the major developments in the periods and regions '"duM 
course. Appendix A provides an example of a ® v Ug(j„s 

Many other examples can be found in published curriculum 
and courses of study. 

Topical Unit. A topical unit may be used in either a bisw^ 
course or some other social studies offering. It focuses upon o 
aspect of society. In a history course, such a unit inay trace 
development of some segment of man s culture, such as ’ 

aesthetic expression, or governmental institutions from earhert 
to the present. Or a historical topical unit may involve study oi 
more limited topic with a shorter time span. The following tim 
for a senior high school world history course deals with , 

aspects of economic history, emphasizing the effects of the industria 
revolution and modem technology. 

The Economic World in Which We Live ' 

A. How does our living standard compare with that of odier peoples of the 
world? 

B. How did modem nations improve their living standards? , 

C. What problems have been caused by the industrial, agricultural 
scientific revolutions? 

D. ^Vhat attempts have been made to solve the problems of our economic 
world? 

E. ^Vhat are the important changes taking place at the present time? 

The topical unit found in most non-history courses differs con- 
siderably from the historical unit in that it is focused more heavily 
on the present, lacking the time depth of this historical unit. It 
does not ignore history, but draws in only that history which clearly 
helps to explain the present situation. The area study outlined iu 
brief on page 77 illustrates one kind of topical unit. 

Another land of topical unit draws still less upon historical 
material. ^ This unit is focused on an aspect of contemporary affairs, 
and considers problems and policies related to it. The outline on 
page 77 for a study of international trade furnishes an illustration. 

Unit* in WoiU History, Curriculum Bulletin No. 12, 1958-59 
Series (New York: Board of Education the City of New York, 1959). 
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The USSR; How Can We Meet the Challenge to Our 
Democratic Institutions and Our Economic System? 2 

I.- The United States cannot afford to ignore the USSR 

II. Knowledge of the country is important to an understanding of the 
USSR 

III. Present-day Soviet polides, both foreign,and domestic, are to a large 
measure an outgrowth of Russia’s history 

IV. The USSR has evolved into a totalitarian form of government 

V. The present-day Soviet government owns or controls all the major 
producing and distributing agencies in the nation 

VI. The Russians have made distinct cultural contributions to western 
dvilization 

VII. The relations of the USSR with other countries present one of the 
major problems of our times 

VIII. How can we meet the Soviet challenge to our democrab'c institutions 
and our economic system? 


You and International Trade ® 

I. International trade affects you in your everyday life 

II. We could exist mthout international trade, but our standard of hV 
ing would be lowered 

III. International trade transactions are more complicated than those with- 
in a country, but are of the same basic nature 

IV. We can adopt and have adopted some policies which restrict trade 
and make the country more self-sufficient 

V. There are three approaches to the problem of promoting international 
trade 

VI. What policies should the United States favor? 

VII. How can you as an individual help affect the course of world trade? 

Problems Unit. The three distinguishing characteristics of the 
problems unit are suggested by its name. It is a unit of study that 
poses a problem that is real to the students, perhaps because they 
feel they are personally affected by it, or because their views about 
it are challenged. Second, the problems unit poses alternative 
courses of action for dealing with an unsolved problem. Usually 
this means that a contemporary problem is involved, either a per- 
sonal or a social problem, although some questions of historical 
interpretation may be so treated. Finally, the problems unit is one 
that pupils study tinough application of the problem-solving method. 
That is, the problem is recognized and defined; tentative hypotheses 
concerning the solution are developed; relevant data are collected, 

2 From A Guide for Instruction in the Social Studies, Curriculuni Bulletin No. 17 
(St. Paid, Minnesota: State of Minnesota Department of Education, 1955). 

3 You and International Trade, You and Economic Issues Series of Resource Units, 
Unit 2. (Minneapolis; Economic Edacalion Institute, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1952). 
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evaluated, and organized, and condnaiona are tested, ^aM 

applied. (See Chapter 13 for discussion of the use otth p 

sSving method and the teaclmg of cntical ™h 

content that is selected and the organiz^on tha (ngj tut 

a unit must facilitate the use of the problem-solving me™ ■ 
neither of these factors is a distinguishmg characteristic 0 

'’™Many “epical units use content and organization that are ap^ 
propriate to a problems unit. The topical units on an 

on inlemational trade, for which summary outlines jhc ’ 

could be transformed into problems units. In each or 
and contemporary questions are raised, and the basis for deve opi 8 
alternative courses of action is suggested. But a problems , 
more than a topical unit that raises questions. The units on 
USSR and international trade will become problems units only i 
pupils understand and feel their own involvement in the issues 
that are raised, and consciously use problem-solving techniques ui 
studying these issues. 

Advantages of Chronological, Topical, and Problems 
The arguments in favor of using chronological units in the study or 
history stress the logical approach thus provided and the ease of 
finding appropriate materials. The chronological organization, it is 
argued, facilitates the development of a time sense. Students may 
be confused by a topical arrangement which repeatedly forces them 
to jump back and forth from the present to the past to the present 
again. Chronological units lend themselves to a narrative or ad- 
venture approach which appeals to young people, particularly 
those of junior high school age. Some of the best non-text materials, 
such as biographies and novels, fit easily into a chronological organi- 
zation. Topical history, on die other hand, is more analytical, and 
enrichment materials are not so available for the topical study of 
history as for historical periods. 

The chronological organization facilitates an emphasis on rela- 
honships among social, economic, and political aspects of a society’s 
history, thus avoiding an oversimplified picture of cause-effect rela- 
tionships in any one area such as political development. Students 
studjang topical units may not develop an understanding of the 
multiple causation of most historical events. The chronological 
seems logical to students and is easier 
Chronological units are relatively easy for the 
-t ° teach because most teachers have studied 

school ™ college and because most secondary 

school history taxtbooks are organized chronologically. 
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Those who favor tlie use of topical units in teaching history 
argue that this organization is often more functional than that based 
on dironology. In a course that is organized chronologically there 
may be a tendency to linger on the earlier units, with a resultant 
race through those dealing with more recent and perhaps more 
significant periods. Each topical unit, on the other hand, brings 
the study to the present day. Basic topics can be treated first, 
insuring adequate time for thorough study through enrichment 
reading and other activities that deepen pupil understanding and 
develop important skills. 

It is argued that pupils can more easily see how the present grew 
out of the past through a topical study of history than through a 
series of chronological units. This contributes to a deeper, more 
permanent interest in the study of history and of present-day so- 
ciety. The range of material that must be included in chronological 
units may interfere with student identification of cause-efFect rela- 
tionships in particular aspects of the culture. For example, a stu- 
dent is hkely to understand factors in economic change more clearly 
if he studies a topical unit focused on economic developments than 
if his consideration of econoim‘c change must be picked up anew 
in each chronological unit. 

Finally, when they study topical units, pupils are likely to have 
experience in locating and organizing information for themselves 
instead of depending on the textbook. 

Those who favor the problems unit above topical and chrono- 
logical units emphasize the importance of teaching problem-solving 
skills and critical thinking. Such skills, they argue, are developed 
only through repeated use. Students who study problem units 
understand and retain factual content as well as or better than 
students who study chronological or topical units, it is urged, 
provided the problems units are taught effectively. 

Arguments against the problems unit are usually directed against 
its exclusive use rather than against this type of unit as such. 
Many educators have reservations about complete reliance on prob- 
lems units, because the problems approach cannot be applied to 
all the understandings a young citizen should develop about his 
society. For example, “How Congress Passes Laws,” or “The De- 
velopment of Our Constitution and Constitutional Principles” are 
clearly topics about which citizens need information, but it may 
be more effective for some classes to study tliem as topical or 
chronological units than to attempt to place them in a problems 
context. Again, some major problem areas that should be studied, 
such as international trade, may be so complex or so far removed 
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from the immediate concerns of a group of pupils 

difficult to present these areas through the prohlems ,' 

Few systematic efforts have been made to evaluate the rel 
effectiveness of the chronological, topical, and problems approacM 
to the organization of social studies instruction. The m«t c^- 
prehensive study that has been made is the Slaifford Social EduM^ 
tion Investigation, conducted in the early 194ffs. Ttas study - 
volved a comparison of the prohlems approach with the topic 
approach at the twelfth-grade level, and with the chronologica 
approach in eleventh-grade United States history classes. 

The results of the study of twelfth-grade classes inmcated pe 
superiority of the problems approach over the topical in brin^Rg 
student growth in critical th^king, work habits and study skills, 
knowledge of current affairs, development of a liberal, consisten 
point of view, and interest in school activities. Because of 
quate data, the twelfth-grade groups using the problems and the 
topical approaches could not be compared on their growth m 
knowledge and understanding of the generalizations that had been 
selected for this level, but the groups using tlie problems approach 
did make significant gains. 

The evidence concerning the relative effectiveness of the prob- 
lems and the chronological approach in eleventh-grade history 
classes was less clear. There was little gain by students in most 
aspects of critical thinking, whether they were using the problems 
or the chronological approach. Groups using the chronological ap‘ 
proach made greater gains in knowledge of current affairs and 
knowledge of United States history than did those in groups using 
the problems approach. The latter groups made greater gains iu 
growth toward a liberal, consistent point of view and in interest 
in school activities than did those using the chronological approach. 
On the basis of the evidence the «)nclusion was that while the 
maturity of the students and the nature of the corrtent were factors 
in successful use of the problems approach, the teacher’s competence 
was more important. 


Six experiments with “reflective teaching,” in which elements of 
the problems approach were utilized, are reported by Bayles (see 
Selected Readings). The results of these studies indicate that on 
conventional standardized examinations covering social studies con- 
tent, . . . students taught reflectively do better— a great deal bet- 
ter-than students who are taught conventionally. . . There was 
evidence that the students involved in these studies made con- 
siderable progress in ihe skills of identifying problems and apply" 
ing the problem-solving process to them. Bayles also cites evidence 
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to show that a teacher can expect greater and greater gains for 
the problems approach as compared with conventional units as he 
becomes more experienced in teaching problems units. 

Much more research is needed concerning the relative usefulness 
of chronological, topical, and problems units, and the factors that 
determine the effective development of each. In the light of exist- 
ing evidence, however, it seems clear that each of these kinds of 
units has a place in the social studies curriculum. In making his 
selection among them, the teacher should consider problems of 
vertical articulation, the ability and maturity of pupils, and the 
scope of the course. United States history, for example, might be 
taught chronologically in the junior high school and through a 
topical or problems approach, or a combination of the two, in the 
senior high school. Or a twelfth-grade teacher whose students have 
had little experience with problem-solving may rely chiefly on top- 
ical units, but introduce a few problems units. For many classes, 
a course in which more tlian one type of unit is used during the 
year may bring tlie greatest gains in learning. 

Units, if planned and taught with skill, offer many advantages 
over day-by-day organization of instruction. The unit provides pu- 
pils with an overview to which they can relate each day’s work. 
The long block of time used in unit teaching makes possible teacher- 
pupil planning and the variety of activities that is so important for 
meeting the needs of individual students, stimulating interest, and 
developing understandings and skills. Chronological, topical, and 
problems units all have their unique values. In the final analysis, 
however, it is the effectiveness of the teacher’s planning and instruc- 
tion rather than the use of a particular type of unit organization 
that determines the quality of learning. 


SELECTED READINGS 

Artkxcs 

Claht, Charles M. "Unit Theory in Teadiing Practice,” High School Journal, 33 
(May, 1950), 104-10. 

Emphasizes organization of material and techniques to achieve purposes. Points 
out fallacies in common misconcepticms about the unit. 

Fraser, Dorothy "Developing a Program for the Effective Learning of Skills,” in 
Helen Carpenter (ed.), Skills in Social Studies, Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. Washington, D.C.: The Council, 1953. 
Pp. 262-75. 

Urges teachers to develop a skills program which is articulated both with other 
social studies courses and with programs in other fields. 
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E»TtES, Ebnzst E. Expen-me^a wilh Sefeclipe Texchlpg, Ka«as ShiiM m Edu- 
caUon, Vol. 6. No. 3. Lawrence: Uidversity of Kansas, 1958. Pp. 32. 

Presents the results of a series of studies on the effect of using reflective thinking 
on subject matter achievement. 

EcBmv, WituiiM H. The Guidapce of Learning Actipilles, lev, ed. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 195i 

Chapter 12 distinguishes between units in terms of relative emphasis upon 
process or subject matter. 

Gross, Richapd E., Muessic, Rattmond H., and Femh, CEoncE L. (^s.). The 
Frohlems Approach and the Social Studies, Curriculum Series, No. 9, rev. ed. 
Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Scxa^ Studies, 1960. Pp. 121. 

A valuable summary of justifications for the problems approach, methods used, 
illustzative programs, and trends. 

Cross, Richabo E., and Zeixny, Lesue D. (eds.). Educating Citizens for De- 
mocracv' Currfcwlum and Instruction in Secondary Schools. New York; Oxford 
University Press, 1958. 

Chapters 6 and 7 suggest different types of organization for world history and 
geography courses. 

QuriiKN, I. Jabjes, and Hanna, Lavonne A. Education for Social Competence. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman ic Co., 1948. 

Chapters 4-.6 discuss the organization of courses and of different types of units 
and present the findings of the Stanford Social Education Investigation on the 
comparative values of problem, topical, and cbronolegical uidts. ' 

Thurstielo, IUctiaro (ed.). The Study and Teaching of American Hisforv, Seven- 
teenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Washington, 
D.C.; The Council, 1946. 

Se^on 4 considers the need for articulation in American history from the 
middle grades through college. Suggests a variety of approaches to improving 
articulation. 

Umstattd, J. G. Secondary School Teaching, 3d ed. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1953. 
Includes a section on the history of unit organization and describes different 
types of units. 

West Eomi (ed.) Impro^ng the Teaching of World History, TwenUeth Yearbook 
Council for the Social Studies. Washington, D.C.: The Council, 

^ 3 dcscnb« different organizaUons for world history and analyzes the 
pros and cons of chronological, topical, area, and problems courses. 
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PLANNING AND TEACHING A UNIT 


Planning is basic to effective teaching. Although an experienced 
instructor needs to spend less time in planning than does an in- 
experienced teacher, neither one can guide learning efficiently 
without adequate preplanning. The teacher must focus all of his 
knowledge of subject matter, educational psychology, educational 
.techniques, and instructional materials upon achieving school ob- 
jectives as he plans and directs classroom study. His Imowledge is 
of little value unless he can apply it at opportune moments during 
the development of a unit of work. 

FACTORS IN PREPLANNING 

The nature and degree of preplanning needed for effective teadi- 
ing varies with the type of unit, the amount of teacher-pupil plan- 
ning to be used, available materials, and available plaiming aids. 

Chronological, topical, and problems units tend to require dif- 
ferent amounts of time spent in preplanning. If a unit is to follow 
the organization of an available textbook, the teacher has a relatively 
easy task of selecting and organizing content. Since most history 
textbooks are organized chronologic^ly, the teacher can get con- 
siderable help in planning a chronological unit. The same kind of 
help is usually available for topical units in civics, geography, or 
American problems courses. The teacher s task is far more difficult 
when the unit cuts across conventional textbook organization, as 
is likely to be the case with most problems units and many topical 
history units. ’ 

The preplanning that is needed depends in part upon the degree 
to which students are invited to share responsibility for planning. 
Contrary to uninformed expectations, a unit developed through 

83 
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cooperative planning is used. (See Chapter l tor a u 

‘^te7afflra5e®cL by the amount and nature of avadable 
learning mateLs. H textbook and enrichment 
or poor in quabty, the teacher must spend ™^s 

and procedures to make the unit topic meanmgful and mterestmg, 
or search for more materials, or do both. , , „!i„l,ilitv 

Finally, the nature of preplanning is affected by the ^ 

of planning aids. Perhaps the teacher has a variety of textbook 
and textbook manuals containing suggestions for activities and ma 
terials. The school hhrarian may have a useful bibliography deal- 
ing with the unit topic. Or the teacher may be able to find resourc 
units that he can adapt to his own purposes. 

There are three kinds of unit plans: resource units, teaching 
units, and student units or study guides. As the name implies, t e 
resource unit is designed as a resource upon which the teacher may 
draw in setting up a unit for a particular class. Because it is bunt 
to help teachers in different situations, it includes many more sug- 
gestions than could be followed in any one class. The teacher 
selects, modifies, and adds to the ideas in the resource unit as he 
considers community goals and resources, over-all school objectives, 
objectives of his particular course, and the students in the class. 
Resource units differ in form but usually include suggestions on 
objectives, possible content, suggested activities, and useful ma- 
terials. Frequently they suggest evaluation measures. Appendix A 


furnishes an example of a resource unit. 

The teaching unit is formulated by the teacher for a particular 
class. It includes all of the parts of a resource unit, but is more 
selective. It is focused on specific objectives and is limited by 
materials available and class time. 


The student unit is the pupfls’ guide for studying the unit topic. 
It may be developed by the teacher, or through teacher-pupil 
planning. Such a plan usually includes a study outline or questions 
to be investigated, suggested activities, and references. It may also 
include worksheets of various lands, and an indication of how stu- 
dents \vill be graded on the unit 


Resource units on a variety of social studies topics have been 
published by the NaUonal Council for the Social Studies and by 
other professional organizations. A selected list of such units is 
^ven at the end of this chapter. These can be purchased by in- 
dividual teachers or by a school for the files of the social studies 
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department. Other resource units can be found in state and city 
curriculum bulletins and courses of study. These are usually avail- 
able to teachers in the state or city where the units were published, 
and are often available for purchase by teachers of other regions. 
Curriculum laboratorfes in colleges and public school systems 
usually maintain a file of resource units that can be consulted by 
any teacher. 

The social studies teacher ^vill save time if he builds his own 
collection of unit plans, especially of resource units. Many begin 
to do so in college, during their study of teaching methods. Alert 
teachers continue to collect unit plans by purchasing new ones 
that are published and by exchanging plans with other social studies 
teachers. 


DEVELOPING RESOURCE UNITS 

If no resource unit is available for a particular topic, a teacher 
or group of teachers can develop one. By working togedier, teach- 
ers can divide the work involved and are likely to make a better, 
fuller unit than any one person could make. If the teacher must 
work alone, however, he will find it profitable to develop resource 
units whenever he can do so. ITsuaHy, when he is planning for a 
particular class or as he teaches a unit, he thinks of more activities 
than he can use. If he writes them down in a resource unit, he 
saves time another year and has a variety of suggestions from which 
to choose. 

There are several acceptable forms for a resource unit. One 
pattern is shown in Appendix A. Another is to list the objectives, 
main topics, procedures and activities, materials, and evaluation 
suggestions (including test items) on cards, to be filed away by 
unit topic. This system has the advantage that new materials can 
be added to the file easily. A unit may ^o be developed on large 
sheets of paper, with parallel columns for objectives, content, ac- 
tivities, materiis, and evaluation procedures. By putting diese 
categories opposite each other on the page, the teacher can clarify 
relationships between all parts of the unit and the objectives. 

When the teacher has determined the topic of his resource unit, 
he must become thoroughly acquainted with the subject matter 
related to it. He must Sso discover how the topic is treated in 
available textbooks and other reading materials. Only then is he 
ready to begin writing the resource unit. 

Stating Objectives. The first step is to define the objectives 
that would be appropriate for the unit topic. Since a resource 
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unit is broader in scope than the leaching unit for a 
it wiU include more ohjeeUves than any ‘f ‘ 

it. Those that are listed should be pecuharly fitted to the umt top , 
as well as consistent with the objectives of Ae course ™ 

social studies program. They should be sufficiently definite s 
progress toward their achievement can be measured. In most re- 
source units, objectives ate classified as understandings or generaliza- 
tions, attitudes or values and skills or abilities. 

The understandings or generalizations that are selected as oD- 
jectives should be stated as generalizations rather than as facts to 
be known. To list as an objective “the causes of the Civil War 
is not nearly so helpful in selecting content and procedures as^ o 
state that “The Civil War was a result of complex economic, socia , 
and political pressures, not of any single cause.” The second state- 
ment will remind the teacher not only of the many different factors 
that combined to bring the Civil War, but also of the opporturiity 
to use this material to develop a broader social studies generaliza- 
tion, that “Most social problems are the result of multiple causation. 

In stating objectives, attitudes should be clearly distinguished 
from understandings. The latter are intellectual, while the former 
have emotional overtones. Sometimes an understanding is mistak- 
enly listed as an attitude, for example, “An appreciation of the fact 
that war is destructive of human life and property” or “The belief 
that international trade affects the lives of everyone in the United 
States.” Such statements may be associated with attitudes toward 
war or international trade, but they are factual in nature and are 
not necessarily accompanied by attitudes. The relationship between 
attitudes and understandings must be remembered, however. While 
attitudes do not develop solely out of intellectual understanding, 
they must rest on a factual foundation if they are not to represent 
mere prejudice or be subject to violent fluctuations. Thus, ob- 
jectives for a resource unit on “Civil Liberties” might include the 
generalization. Free speech and free press are essential to the 
democraUc process,” as well as the atUtude, "A desire to preserve 
free speech and a free press in this country even at some personal 
sacrifice. 

It is e^ecially important that skills objectives be stated specifi- 
■ * °Mective of developing “skill in locating information” 

is too broad to provide guidance for selecting activities and ma- 
tenals. No student can be taught all the techniques for locating 
^^ation m one unit; he can be taught to use the Readers’ Guide 
to Pcnodjcd Literature, or The Dictiotiary of American History. 
It stalls objectives are stated only at a general level, the teacher 
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is likely to assume tliat pupils will achieve the objectives without 
doing much to help them do so. If he specifies the skill in more 
detail, he has a better idea of how he can teach it and of how to 
evaluate pupil progress in using this aspect of it. 

Developing the Statement of Content. All subject-matter 
content suggested in the resource unit should be related to one of 
the objectives that has been selected, as well as to the over-all 
topic. The statement of content can be worked out in one of several 
forms. An outline, either in questions, sentences, or topics, may be 
used. Or the statement of content may be a summary in paragraph 
form. It is desirable to begin tlie statement of content with a 
section stating the importance of the unit topic, then develop the 
content that is to be used, and end with a logical summary. Such 
a statement facilitates the making of the teaching unit later. 

Listing Teaching PnocEounES. In making a resource unit, 
teaching procedures are usually grouped under the three general 
stages through which a unit of study progresses— the introduction 
or initiation, the development or investigation, and the culmination 
or summarization. 

Initiatory procedures should accomplish several ends. They 
should relate the unit topic to the broad scope of the year's work, 
provide an overview of the unit itself, and arouse student interest 
in it. They should explore student knowledge and attitudes about 
the imit topic. If teacher-pupil planning is to be involved in the 
unit, it will probably begin during the introductory phase. 

To achieve these several ends, the teacher may need to devote 
several days to introducing the unit and use a number of proce- 
dures. To provide for variety in approach and to use the most 
effective devices for introducing a particular topic, he will need to 
use different procedures from one unit to the next. The resource 
unit should therefore contain a wealth of suggestions for initiating 
procedures so that the teacher, each year, can find some that are 
useful for his particular situation. 

The main body of suggested activities for a unit are grouped 
under developmental procedures. These are the activities engaged 
in during tlie investigative stage of the unit when pupils collect, 
evaluate, organize, and present information related to the unit 
topic. Some activities must relate specifically to developing gen- 
eralizations, others to building the attitudes and skills selected as 
unit outcomes. Suggestions should also be made for diagnostic 
exercises and for continuing evaluation of individual and group 
progress. The list of developmental procedures should include 
many types of activities so that pupils will have considerable choice. 
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It should also include acUvities of var^ug be l°c- 

slower, average, and gifted stadents. f “^^Xs. sonre 

tivities to provide common experiences for the entire 
for small groups and individuals. (nr ml- 

The list of unit procedures concludes with suggesho _ ^ 

ruinating the unit. These should include several J 

in order to provide for a summary of Ae unit, L 

dents of information and skills gained from the umt study, evalua 
Uon of pupil progress, and a bridge to later umts of study. 

When the teacher has completed a tentative listing ot p 
dures, he should analyze it in terms of provision for in^P^emenras 
the stated objectives, for a range of difficulty, and for variety 
balance in types of activities. If there are no procedures that m 
related to a particular objective, if there are few easy or 
ficult activities, or if there are many oral activities but few wn 
ones, these gaps should be filled. The teacher may use a 
checldist of social studies activities, such as that given in Appen 
B, to get suggestions that he can adapt to his particular unit plan. 

Listing Materials of Instruction. An important section of a 
resource unit is a list of instructional materials that can be tised 
to implement the stated objectives and procedures. The list may 
be organized by type, demonstrated in Appendix A, or by m^ 
topics In the statement of content. In either case, the list will be 
more helpful if items are annotated. 


Listing Evaluation Procedures. The final section of the re- 
source unit is devoted to evaluation procedures. These should be 
planned so that there is provision for evaluating progress toward 
each objective of the unit. The suggested procedures may include 
test items that will measure student gains in information, under- 
standing of generalizations, and control of skills. They should also 
include other kinds of techniques, such as those described in Chap- 
ter 16, for evaluating pupil growth in understandings, attitudes, 
and skills and abilities. 


TEACHING A SOCIAL STUDIES UNIT 
The process of planning and teaching a social studies unit can 
be described through the following account, which illustrates hoW 
a umt on the Civil War and Reconstruction was developed with R 
heterogeneous ^oup in an eleventh-grade United States history 
course. It also indicates how a resource unit (see Appendix A) 
may be utilized by the social studies teacher. This chronological 
umt was preceded by a sequence of other chronological units and 
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was to be followed by a series of topical units. The class involved 
was not untypical of eleventh-grade closes throughout the nation. 

Preplanning the Unit. As a basis for preplanning the unit 
of work, Mr. Brown reviewed the characteristics of the 34 students 
in his class, and pertinent facts about their work thus far during 
the year. He knew he must plan for many different levels of ability, 
since the range of intelligence quotients was from 84 to 145, with 
a median of 108. Reading levels, obtained from a silent reading 
test given to all juniors, ranged from Grade 7 to Grade 13, the 
highest level indicated on tlie test that was given. 

Mr. Brown recalled that the results of a questionnaire that he 
had administered early in the year indicated that many of the 
pupils did not like history, that they found it less interesting than 
other school subjects. He had attempted to change this attitude 
by introducing a variety of readings, films, and other materials for 
each unit of study. However, there was still need to counteract 
residual negative attitudes among some students. He believed that 
the wealth of materials on the Civil War period could be capitalized 
on to develop greater interest in the field of history. These materi- 
als could also be used to help students improve their ability to evalu- 
ate sources of information, a skill which had received some attenti^ 
in earlier units of the year. Mr. Brown remembered, too, the tend- 
ency of many of the students to believe that certain crises in the 
national history could have been avoided if only the 
time had adopted a particular course of action. He felt that this 
unit would be a good one in which to try to develop a skepticism of 
easy solutions for complicated problems. 

A review of progress made by students in previous unite helped 
him decide upon other skills that needed emphasis in this umt. 
Diagnostic test scores showed that members of the class had a 
fairly good grasp of the sequence of the major periods of United 
States history, but that they needed to learn selected key dates 
more thoroughly and to relate other events to them. Recent units 
had stressed note-taking, adjusting rate and method to the purpose 
of reading, and the skills needed in presenting oral reporte. Since 
. emphasis had been given to historical geography during the study 
of westward expansion, it did not seem imperative to stress map- 


reading skills in this unit. , i . . i.. 

With these points in mind, Mr. Bro%vn constructed his teaching 
unit. He began by cbecking through the suggested objectives given 
in the resource unit. After some tliought, he decided to stress all 
of the generalizations and attitudes listed in the resource unit. He 
omitted skills number 2, 3, 4, and 5 in order to focus major attenbon 
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on the ones needing most attention. During the unit there would 
be opportuniUes to use these other skills which had been ernphasized 
in pS units. Mr. Brown Bnally identified the followmg objectives. 

Understandings 

1. There was no single cause of the Civil War. The war was a re- 
sult of complex economic, social, and political pressures. 

2. Political parties attempt to compromise differences among sections 

of the country. w t, ,1 n a 

3. The supremacy of the national government was establisnea m a 
long, costly war. 

4. Periods of crisis sharply test political leadership and a constitu- 
tional form of government, 

5. The influence of cultural continuity malces it difficult to impose 

abrupt changes in men’s institutions. , 

6. Severe treatment of a defeated people tends to arouse bitter an 
lasting feelings. 

7. There are no quicV, easy solutions to complex social problems. 


Attitudes and Habits 

1. An interest in history and historical materials 

2. A desire to understand points of view of others 

3. Skepticism of single-factor explanations of complex events, and of 
oversimplified proposals for solving complex problems 

4. The habit of evaluating sources of information 


Skills and Abilities 

1. Evaluating sources of information to delect biases and determine 
competency of witnesses who have reported events 

2. Using pivotal dates to understand time relationships among events 
Mr. Brown’s objectives served as his guide in formulating a 

statement of content and a list of activities to be used in teaching 
the unit. He decided to use much of tiie outline of content as it 
appeared in the resource unit. However, he planned to minimize 
military history (Fart HI of the outline) because it had been 
emphasized in the seventh-grade American history course. He also 
planned to omit all but brief references to problems of race relations 
today because the class would study a unit on minority groups 
later in the year. 

Next, hir. Brown went through the procedures and activities 
^iggcsted in Ae resource umt, marking those he was considering 
mr use. Making his list of objectives into a checklist, he indicated 
beside each one the number of each selected activity that would 
contribute to the attainment of the objective. For example, he 
selected rivo activities (18 and 83) to use in developing skill 
number 1 with Uie entire class, and decided to suggest activities 
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58, 59, 71, and 84 to give some students an opportunity for addi- 
tional practice with this skill. Mr. Brown selected other activities 
to be carried out by the entire class (5, 9, 11, 50, 66, 78, 79, 81, and 
95), and he added more of his own. Other activities from the 
resource unit were placed on a list of suggested activities for in- 
dividual or committee work, from which each student would choose 
at least one outside project. Mr. Brown consulted tlie section of 
the resomce unit that is devoted to materials. He selected refer- 
ences needed for the various activities he was planning to use, 
checking on their availability in the school and town libraries, and 
adding others that he found there. He gave particular attention to 
assembling a list of biographies, fiction, and pictorial histories, for 
he hoped that many students would choose to read one of these 
books as their special assignment. He also made arrangements to 
obtain the film on “Johnson and Reconstruction” that he had used 
in previous years. 

When content, activities, and learning materials had been se- 
lected tentatively and checked against unit objectives, Mr. Brown 
considered whedier his plan would provide suitable assignments 
for the slower and brighter pupils as well as for those in the middle 
range of ability. He also examined the list for balance behvecn 
the oral, written, and other types of activities. He decided to add 
several projects to the list to give it better balance. 

As another part of his preplanning, Mr. Bro^vn laid out a tentative 
schedule for the unit, using a calendar form. Having decided that 
he could spend four weeks on the unit, he felt tliat he could 
reserve the first rivo days to introduce the unit. He placed his 
introductory activities on the schedule and then added tlie full 
class assignments, exercises, and discussions that he had decided 
to use in the investigative stages of the unit. He also scheduled 
tlie final summarizing and evaluation activities at tlie end of the 
block of time. Since students were to select individual projects, 
some of which would be reported to the class, he had to wait to 
complete the schedule until after the unit was launched. He knew, 
too, that he might have to modify it as the unit developed. 

Mr. Brown considered bow he would handle current affairs dur- 
ing tlic unit. Finally he scheduled most of a class period immedi- 
ately after the summarizing discussion on the causes of the ^\’ar, 
the midpoint for the unit. JIc planned to reserve several days for 
intensive current affairs study following the completion of the unit. 
During the course of the unit students would be expected to read 
cither a current news magazine, a daily newspaper, or a classroom 
current events paper in order to keep abreast of important news. 
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Next, Mr. Brown developed the pupil study guide, portions ot 
which are presented below. He rephrased major pomte m 
his outline of content to develop the study questions, Suggestea 
projects for individual and committee work were ground accom- 
ing to type and references were suggested for each. He a 
eluded a bibliography and a general statement of the tune aUotted 
to the unit, including the due date for written reports and the uate 
of the unit test. 


Excerpts from 

STUDY GUIDE FOR UNIT ON CIVIL WAR AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


I. Study Questions 

A. ^Vhat caused the Civil War? 

What role did differences over slavery play? 

What economic differences were there? 

What political issues divided the coimtry? 

B. Why id the Union forces win the wax? 

How did broad military strategy of the opponents differ? 

What noomilitary problems did each side face? 

How did each meet these problems? 

^Vhat strengths and weaknesses did each side have? 

C. How did war challenge a consHtufional form of government? 

How did Lincoln increase the power of the presidency? 

^Vhat effects did the war have on civil liberties? 

D. How did the country solve the problems remaining after the war? 

^Vhat problems faced the country? 

^Vhat proposals were made to solve them? 

\Vhat measures were finally taken? 

^Vhy did these measures lead to new problems? 

II. Individual and Committee Assigmnents (choose at least one).^ 

A. Written activities: 

1. A written report on one of the books in the bibliography 

2. A report tracing the development and unveiling of one of 
LmcoCn myths, such as the Ann Rutledge story or the char- 
acterization of Mary Todd Lincoln. (See Donald, Lincoln 
Reconsidered; Randall. J, Mary; Angle, Lincoln Reader; Ran- 
dall, Lincoln the President.) 

B. Oral activities: 

I. Oral report on the effects of the blockade. 

Some people have said that the blockade was the key to vic- 
tory. Investigate its effect in reducing Southern military sup- 
plies and supplies to the Confederate home front as well as 
its effect on diplomatic relations with England. (See Coch- 
t Only a few examples can be induded, because of space limitations. 
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ran, Blockade Runners of the Confederacy; Commager, The 
Blue and the Gray.) 

2. Symposium— The Election of 1860: Provoker of the Civil War? 
Include discussion of the following points: Who were the 
candidates and what were dieir platforms? Why did the 
Democratic party split? How was the campaign waged 
(promises, slogans, cartoons, accusations)? Why did Lincoln 
win? What groups supported him? (Provide a geographical 
analysis of the vote.) What was the popular vote? the elec- 
toral vote? Why were many Southerners so unwilling to ac- 
cept Lincoln as President? (See Lorant, The Presidency; 
Williams, A Rail Splitter for President.) 

C. Drawing activities: 

1. A series of cartoons representing different viewpoints on some 
important event, such as the Compromise of 1850, the Dred 
Scott decision, the impeachment of Johnson. (See text ac- 
counts.) 

2. A map showing the location of areas of large plantations, 
sites of Southern industry, and districts where cotton, tobacco, 
and rice were grown in the South prior to the war. Be pre- 
pared to discuss the relationships among the things sho^vn 
on these maps and the attitude of different sections toward 
secession. (See text accounts and use atlases by Adams and 
the Lords.) 

3. A chart comparing American casualties in the Revolution, 
the War of 1812, the Civil War, World War I, and World War 

II. Be prepared to tell the class why the Civil War casual- 
ties were so high. (See text accounts. World Almanac, and 
Historical Statistics.) 

III. Bibliography. (Not included because of lack of space.) 

IV. Time allotment for unit: 4 weeks; individual projects due two days 
before the unit test, unless scheduled for class presentation at another 
time. Unit test on last day of unit. 

Witli the over-all plan of the unit formulated, Mr. Brown decided 
on general evaluation procedures for checking student progress 
during the development of the unit and at tlie end. From his file 
of diagnostic exercises on time concepts, he selected one on the 
use of key dales to adapt for use as a teaching exercise during tlic 
early stages of the unit. Others would be modified for use in the 
unit test. To evaluate oral presentations during the unit, he would 
use a checklist that he had developed witli the class earlier in tlie 
year. He decided to make anecdotal records of students* comments 
concerning the process of finding solutions for complex problems. 
Although final plans for tlie unit test could not be made until later 
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in the unit, Mr. Brorvn skimmed through his file of ^ 

remind himself of what was available so that he would not ® 

material as he constructed new items from day ‘o “‘‘If- 
decided to develop, for the Hnal test, an item on evaluating sources 
of information. Finally, Mr. Brown determined how the vanous 
assignments, including the individual projects, would be weig 
toward the unit grade. .j j 

As a last step before beginning the unit, Mr. Brown decide 
prepare a bulletin board display sucb as that mentioned in 
dure ^ 1 in the resource unit. To emphasize the effects or ® 
Civil War on the present day, he posted maps showing the results 
of recent presidential elections and mounted them under the cap- 


tion: “Why the Solid South?” 

This comprehensive preplanning is not so formidable as it may 
seem to readers who have not had experience with it, for the 
teacher carries out the various aspects of preplanning concurrently. 
He draws on resource units, suggested procedures, and test items 
available to him in published form or in his own files. Mr. Brown 
began the planning soon after the previous unit was launched, and 
as soon as this unit on the Civil War was well under way, he began 
preplanning for the one that was to follow. His daily planning 
during tlie four weeks required relatively little time, for it consisted 
largely of expanding and modifying appropriate parts of the ove^ 
all unit plan. The total planning time for unit teaching is not much 
greater than tliat required for adequately planned day-to-day 
procedures, but the time is used diEerently. 


Imtiatinc hie Unit. On the first day of the new unit of work, 
Mr. Brown began by directing the attention of students to the 
bulletin board display and the significance of the unit topic. He 
then gave pupils three minutes to write a brief answer to the 


question: Why, do you think, did the Civil War occur? One stu- 
dent was asked to read his answer aloud, and tlie causes he men- 
tioned were listed on the blackboard. The other students were 
asked how many of them had mentioned each of these causes, and 
the responses were tabulated. Students who had mentioned addi- 
tional causes read their statements aloud, and their reasons for tlie 
coming of the war were added to the list. It became apparent that 
most students thought slavery was the chief cause; indeed it was 
tlic only cause mentioned by many of them. 

Tlie teacher collected the written statements for later use, and 
Uien rcmaTkcd that liistorians who had studied the period carefully 
liatl reached N-aryang conclusions about tlie causes of the war. He 
rcaa to Uie class a number of short quotations from liistorical 
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interpretations, each presenting a different viewpoint. In the dis- 
cussion that followed, several students expressed surprise that his- 
torians could not agree or that there was any doubt about slavery 
being the chief cause of the war. Others, however, recalled that 
many Southerners had opposed slavery in an earlier period and that 
some of the earlier co^icts between North and South had not 
involved slavery directly. As the class period closed, students were 
given the assignment of listing the kinds of information they would 
need to arrive at a reasoned conclusion about the causes of the 
Civil War. 

When the class met the following day, Mr. Brown suggested 
that it would be helpful for students if they began their study with 
a general time framework for the period in mind. He drew a time 
line on the chalkboard, showing on it the period from 1789 to the 
present. As students identified each one, he wrote in the key dates 
of 1789, 1812, 1820, 1861-65, 1876, 1898, 1914-18, and 1939-45, 
and the events for which they stood. (These had been introduced 
as key dates early in the year.) Then he marked on the time line 
the period of rising sectional conflict that preceded the Civil War 
and the period of reconstruction after the war. Two students 
volunteered to prepare a wall-length lime line on wrapping paper 
for the period covered during the course of the unit. They would 
put on the time line those events chosen by the class as a whole. 

The class then turned to a consideration of tlie questions stu- 
dents had been asked to formulate about the causes of the war. 
Such points as these were listed on the chalkboard as worth in- 
vestigating: 

1. How many of the Southerners owned slaves? How many of them 
favored slavery? Was slavery more economical than free labor 
would have been? How many Southerners opposed slavery? 

2. Were a majority of Northerners and Westerners abolitionists? 
What did Lincoln think of slavery? 

3. Were there other important issues that continued to cause conflict 
between the North and the South after 1836? 

4. What position did Western leaders take about conflicts bet^veen 
North and South? 

As tlie discussion developed, class interest rose. When a student 
began to express heated views about one of his own questions, 
tlie teacher pointed out the need for more factual information in 
order to arrive at any answers. He distributed the unit study guide, 
and the class noted that the question of what caused the Civil 
War was tlie first of four major questions that were to be studied 
in the unit. It was agreed tlial students would copy the qucsh'ons 
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the war. The students had been given a bnef ovemew o 
main topics they would study. They had made a start 
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the study guide. , 

Developing the Unit. When the third class period began, tne 
teacher took ten minutes to discuss and answer questions about tne 
suggested individual assignments from which students could cnoo • 
Since he hoped to encourage the reading of biographies, speciaUzea 
accounts, and fiction as an individual activity, he showed the cia 
several books of these ty-pes, making a brief comment about eac 
book. Students were then given the remainder of the period to 
examine the books. By reading parts of books related to projects 
in which they were interested, they could decide whether they 
wished to w’ork on these projects or choose others. Those wishing 
to make wTitten reports on books could locate a book that they 
wished to read. The teacher attempted to guide the slower readers 
to the easier books and to see that the better readers chose volumes 


that would challenge them. At the end of the period, student 
were to turn in sheets of paper on which they had indicated theU 
first three choices for projects. Before leaving class, students took 
down their assignment for the next day. They were to study care- 
fully the first part of the section of their textbook, which they had 
skimmed the night before. As they read tliey were to try to find 


ans^vc^s lo the questions concerning the causes of the war. 

Before the next meeting of llie class, Mr. Brown examined the 
students* requests to see if any project requests were duplicated. 
WTien he found duplication of choice in several cases, he decided 
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to assign these topics to students who had not received their first 
choices in previous units. The others were given their second 
choice. Mr. Brown realized that John, a slow reader, had selected 
a topic for which the reading material would be too difficult for 
him to handle. Therefore, Mr. Brown assigned the topic to another 
boy who had requested it, and gave John his second choice. 

The next day Mr. Brown began the class by confirming or noting 
changes in individual project assignments. The class was then 
ready to focus upon the topic of slavery in the South. It had been 
obvious to Mr. Brown, as a result of comments during the first 
two days, that students had a stereotyped picture of slave life. 
Before they discussed the first questions they had raised about 
slavery as a cause of war, they needed a more realistic picture of 
conditions under which the slaves lived. Mr. Brown had chosen 
five excerpts from collections of eyewitness accounts of life in the 
South. Those selected reported a wide range of opinions about 
conditions among Negro field hands. He had duplicated copies of 
those excerpts, along with introductory statements which identified 
the authors of each description. He now distributed the material 
to class members and asked them to read it. 

After fifteen minutes of reading, Mr. Brown opened the discus- 
sion on conditions of slavery. It was obvious that conditions dif- 
fered from one plantation to another and frequently did not fit 
students' preconceived ideas. It was soon apparent, also, that stu- 
dents differed among themselves as to how much weight to give 
various accounts. Consequently, Mr. Brown turned the discussion 
to an analysis of the validity of the sources. Students were able 
to identify some of the biases that would probably result from the 
purposes of authors and their backgrounds of experience. The stu- 
dents were now encouraged to consider other factors by questions 
such as: How long did the author spend observing slave conditions? 
Did he observe conditions on one plantation or on many? What 
part of the South was he describing? Could the area he described 
have different conditions from those described in the other reports? 
Did the reporter know anything about agriculture? Would this 
affect the keenness of his observations? Was there any time lapse 
between his observations and the Avriting of his account? How 
might this affect the accuracy of the material? 

The class next discussed their findings about their questions 
regarding slavery (see p. 95). This discussion lasted for the re- 
mainder of the hour and had to be continued during the next class 
period. The class was given no new assignment, but students were 
to continue working on their individual projects. 
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state relationships prior to 1830 Studerris f 

federal authority and developed the chart '“Sg'^sled t^ 

number 11 of the resource unit The class was asked 

ing their textbook accounts of the prewar period by the following 

On Monday the class was ready to turn to the struggle that had 
developed between the North and the South over control ot tne 
central government Three days were taken for , 

the Compromises of 1820 and 1850 and the Kansas-Nehraska Act, 
a report on the Dred Scott decision, a discussion of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates, an analysis of the importance of the John Broj^ 
raid, and a symposium on the election of 1860 (activity num er 
43). By the end of the summarizing discussion, the generalization 
that "the Civil War was a result of complex economic, social and 
political pressures” had received extensive development. Students 
had also learned that "political parties attempt to compromise mt- 
ferences among sections of a country” but that war came when 
these efforts broke down. 

As a check on what students had learned thus far in the 
Mr. Brown took fifteen minutes the next day to have each student 
write an evaluation of the statement about the causes of the war 
that he had turned in on the first day. The remainder of the period 
was devoted to the current affairs discussion which had been 
scheduled for that day. 

Succeeding parts of the unit were worked out according to the 
same general plan, except that no time was given in class for study 
except in the case of exercises on time concepts and on evaluation 
of sources. Oral reports, panels, student-made maps and charts, 
and other individual projects were presented at the time when they 
would contribute to class study. Less than half the students pres- 
ented the results of their individual assignments to the class; several 
of these made only brief presentations of maps and charts. The 
other students did ^vritten work (book reports and projects such 
as activities numbers 51, 53, and 71 in the resource unit). At the 
end of each major subtopic of the unit there was a summarizing 
dis<mssion designed to emphasize the pertinent generalizations listed 
in the objectives. 

CuLxriNATiNC THE Untt. After the class had completed its study 
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of the Reconstruction period, a day was spent in review and sum- 
mary of the entire unit. For example, the class reviewed the im- 
portant events listed on the time line that had been developed for 
class use. The major political events of this period were transferred 
to a rough time line on the chalkboard. Students then developed a 
parallel time line on economic events of this period and a third 
time line on events in other parts of the world. They discussed pos- 
sible relationships among events on the three time lines, and tihey 
selected key dates to use as reference points during the rest of 
the year s work. 

Finally, students considered the effects of the Civil War on 
various aspects of national development. They compared. condi- 
tions in 1850 and 1880 with regard to the economic and political 
status of North and South, the status of the Negro, and the balance 
of power between state and national governments. 

The unit came to an official close with a unit test and an evalua- 
tion of the other materials students had handed in or presented to 
the class during the unit. A few days later a part of a class session 
was devoted to a discussion of points about which students had 
demonstrated lack of understandhig or actual misconceptions. The 
information, generalizations, and ideas that were treated in tlie 
unit, however, were referred to from time to time during the rest 
of the year, as succeeding units of study were developed. 

The teacher reviewed his stated objectives as a basis for evaluat- 
ing the success of the unit. He drew conclusions about its relative 
effectiveness partly on the basis of objective evidence he could 
obtain from student products, and partly through subjective Judg- 
ments based on observed behavior of the students. He noted sug- 
gestions for use another year with other eleventh-grade classes, be- 
fore he reffled his materials. 

Adapting Unit PnocEDxmES. The foregoing account of how a 
unit was taught illustrates one way in which a teacher may develop 
a unit, drawing on a resource unit for helpful suggestions. It does 
not present a formula by which all units should be taught, for the 
same teacher would probably have used some quite different proce- 
dures and materials with a different group of students or in a dif- 
ferent situation. 

In this unit, pupil-teachcr planning was used only to a limited 
extent, because his pupils had had relatively little experience with 
it; for the most part, students were offered choices of alternatives. 
With a group tliat had a stronger background in planning, Jio ^vould 
probably have set up broader areas of cooperative planning. lie 
planned to do so in later units. In lliis unit tlie teacher set 
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select individual activiUes for their special iniLest 

tivo reasons. He wished to emphasize the reading of special ^ 

materials, an activity that called for ..^^iUee 

the preceding unit most of the students had earned out comm ttee 
projLs for their special aeUvities. and Aey would use c<m>™ttees 
again in later units. The teacher considered it unwise to overuse 

^ Other kinds of materials could have been utilized in teactog 
the vmit, had the teacher elected to do so. He could nave m 
more use of audio-visual materials; he planned to do so in uni s y 
to come. He could have made more use of community resources, 
particularly of a Civil War collection that was available in a local 
museum; however, he knew that most students had alrea^ '^si e 
it, because a field trip to study it was a regular part of 1’^® 
high school course in United States history. If his school had been 
located in a community that had been directly affected by even 
of the war, and where many local history materials on the . 
were available, he probably would have suggested some individual 
research projects requiring the use of local history resources. 

A major advantage of the unit organization for social studies 
instruction is lost if the teacher fails to vary procedures and mate- 
rials from unit to unit. 


Plaiming and teaching a unit requires time and effort, as d^s 
effective instruction in any pattern of course organization. The 
beginning teacher, if he is faced with several class preparations, 
will not be able to make expanded plans for all the units he is 
teaching at one time. By using resource units prepared by others 
and by developing a few of his own as time permits, he can be 
more effective and obtain greater satisfactions during his first year 
of teaching than he will if he turns to a daily routine of recitation 
based on assigned pages in a textbook. Gradually the teacher can 
build up a core of resource units and so reduce his planning load. 
Each year he will modify and add to the units in his files. As he 
plans each teaching unit he will select objectives, procedures, and 
materials that will be suitable to the particular class in which he 
will use tliem. He will, in short, adapt unit procedures to the 
particular situation in order to promote pupil learning. 
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SELECTED READINGS 

Sample Resource Units 

Bulletins of the National CouncU for the Social Studies, Washington, D.C.: 

No. 27. Stone, Sylvia, and others. A Teacher’s Guide to World Trade. 1951. 
No. 29. Waage, Thomas O., and Johns, Eunice. A Teacher’s Guide to Money, 
Banking, and Credit. 1955. 

No. 30. The American Assembly (Senesh, Lawrence, and others). A Teach- 
er’s Guide to Economic Security /or Americans. 1955. 

You and Economic Issues, A Series of Resource Units for Teachers in Secondary 
Schools. College of Education, University of Minnesota. 

Unit 1. You and Taxation, 1953. 

Unit 2. You and International Trade. 1053. 

Unit 3. You and Farm Problems. 1053. 

Unit 4. Comparative Economic Systems. 1953. 

Unit 5. Understanding the Ups and Downs of Business. 1953. 

These units were developed at an Economic Education Institute. 

Articles 

Fraser, Dorothy McClure, and West, Edith. "PoliUcs in Action, A Unit in 
Social Studies,” in Illustrative Learning Experiences, The Modem School Prac- 
tices Series, No. 2. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1952. Fp. 
20 ^ 3 . 

Describes a unit in which English and social studies teachers worked together. 
Kern, Stella, and Fair, Jean. “Teachers and Children Improve the Curriculum," 
in Improving the Social Studies Curriculum, Twenty*sixA Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. Washington, D.C.: The Council, 1955. 
Pp. 85-111. 

Contains brief descriptions of four junior and senior high school units. 

Books 

Burton, WrLLiAM H. The Guidance of Learning Activities, rev. ed. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 

Chapter 13 describes the process of planning and developing units. 
Klausmeieb, Herbert J. Teaching in the Secondary School. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1958. 

Describes the relationship between unit and daily plans. Includes separate 
chapters on different phases of unit teaching. 

Macxjmber, Freeman Glenn. Teaching in the Modem Secondary School. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 

Chapter 4 contains a log of a unit on the Far East. Chapters 5 and 6 describe 
planning and developing units. 

Rivlin, Harry N. Teaching Adolescents in Secondary Schools, rev. ed. New York; 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc,, 1961. 

Chapter 4 describes how a teacher developed a unit on the United Nations 
with an eleventh-grade United States Ustoty class which had not previously 
studied an organized unit of work. 

Watkins, Ralph K. Techniques of Secondary School Teaching. New York; The 
Rondd Press Co., 1958. 

This book is arranged in units. The order of presentation, built around a series 
of major questions, corresponds to the steps a teacher employs in carrying out 
his work. 
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STUDENT PARTICIPATION 


The social studies teacher who believes that learning is an active 
process strives for student participation in classroom activities. The 
social studies teacher who seeks to develop citizenship skills en- 
courages student participation within a democratic social climate. 
Participation may take many forms, if the teacher is willing to move 
away from traditional recitation. Some forms involve overt phys- 
ical activity; other, such as teacher-pupil planning and various 
forms of discussion, do not. All should result in interaction among 
the students, and between the students and tlie subject matter they 
are expected to leam. The various forms of participation should 
provide opportunities for learners to use information, to react to 
ideas, to evaluate points of view about significant problems, and to 
develop skills and attitudes that are basic to functional citizenship. 
Chapters 7 and 8 present suggestions for creating a positive class- 
room climate and encouraging desirable forms of student partici- 
pation. 

DEVELOPING A DEMOCRATIC CLASSROOM CLIMATE 

Each class develops its own social climate as a product of the 
nature and amount of interaction among group members. In a 
democratic classroom, there is free, positive interaction as students 
and teacher work responsibly and cooperatively toward goals tliat 
have been accepted by the group as svorthwhile. 

CiiAnACTERisncs OF A Democratic Classroom. In a democratic 
classroom there are genuine opportunities for participation by all 
members of the group (including the teacher). Standards for 
acliievement are definite, realistic in terms of student abilities, and 

lOS 
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dents need for constructive, '1'=^'=’''?™”^' ^ da "mm Matters 
do not make all the decisions m a f ^Oitv are beyond 

that affect over-all school policy or legal Joce- 

the scope of student action; moreover, many decisions 
dure and curriculum content are beyond Uttle 

matters may be so insignificant that students '™^ave “t^ 
interest and gain little in expertence by de^g *eim A 
which students are free to decide school, 

ocratic classroom. These areas will differ from school t“ 
depending upon school pobaes. They will and should "T 
class to class within a school, depending upon the m J i 
students and the experience they have had in ® 

upon the teacher liimself. Until he has established a satisfacW 
classroom control with a group, he will be wise to limit the 
of student decisionj as standards of behavior and work are es 
lished, these areas may be expanded. On questions that are ap 
propriate for student consideration, decision by vote is not 
sarlly a mark of a democratic classroom; such problems are usua y 
better solved through discussion and consensus than through fom^ 
voting. A democratic classroom climate is not achieved by t e 
teachers fiat; it is developed over a period of time by teacher an 
students working together. The teacher can, however, set the tone 
and provide leadership in developing the desired social climate. 

Developing Interpersonal Kelations. Basic to a democratic 


classroom atmosphere are positive interpersonal relations. The 
cial studies teacher can help, directly and indirectly, to estabhsn 
such relations in liis o^vn classroom. He can work directly by basing 
his own relationships wth students upon courtesy, friendliness, ana 
respect for and knowledge of each individual. Courtesy must be 
consistent and must reflect the teachers true regard for the pupils 
indi\idual personality. It may be expressed vrith varying degrees 
of formality and %vill certainly be the courtesy of an adult toward 
younger people. It must extend to situations in which students 
need to be corrected, and requires that the teacher avoid sarcasm 
and other weapons that tend to injure self-respect and self- 
confidence. Correction, reprimand, even punishment that is ad- 
ministered fairly, privately if possible, and in a spirit of courtesy* 
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are more effective than corrective measures imposed with hostility. 

The teachers friendliness must be genuine to be effective, and 
must reflect the sincere concern of an adult for the student’s wel- 
fare, interests, and problems. The beginning teacher must remem- 
ber that friendliness is not to be equated with permissiveness, famil- 
iarity, or undue informality. He must maintain the degree of dignity 
and reserve that his students expect of their teachers, or he is 
inviting problems in classroom control. Since these expectations 
vary from one community to another and from pupils and parents 
of one socioeconomic group to another, a teacher needs to discover 
what they are and how he can express his positive intentions ap- 
propriately in his specific situation. Until he has done so, he will 
do better to err on the side of formality than informality. He must 
also have some knowledge of his pupils as individuals—their abilities, 
hobbies, ambitions, and home conditions— in order to express his 
interest in individual students appropriately. Some of the ways 
by which a teacher can express friendly interest include: 

1. Knowing and using the student’s name in class and in out-of-class 
contacts 

2. Being available for brief conversations about appropriate matters 
before and after class, and occasionally initiating them 

3. Giving public recognition, in a manner appropriate to the maturity 
of the student and acceptable to him, for achievements and contri- 
butions to the work of the class and the life of the school 

4. Commenting appropriately on such things as a student’s attractive 
clothing or a new hairstyle 

5. Writing appreciative as well as corrective comments on written 
assignments 

6. Holding individual conferences about the student’s work during 
supervised study time, commenting on both strengths and areas of 
needed improvement 

7. Knowing why a student has been absent and expressing appropriate 
concern for recovery after illness. 

By such direct action, the social studies teacher indirectly en- 
courages positive interpersonal relations among students. His e.r- 
ample demonstrates the standards of courtesy and respect for others 
that he expects students to observe in the classroom. He can employ 
other indirect approaches. By wise use of committees and other 
procedures he can increase opportunities for free interaction among 
students. By creating a reasonable number of situations calling 
for cooperative achievement, he can encourage mutual self-help and 
acceptance of responsibility for group welfare and yet provide many 
independent work situations. He can use sociometry, the study of 
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SOCIOMETRIC TECHNIQUES 

The need to study pupils as individuals in 

eSectively has long been {"f^Jence have 

ing about abilities, interests, and background of , .jh 

been developed. More recently eduiators have 
methods of studying relationships of individuals A® „h?p 

The teachers own observation as well as analysis of m P 

lists of school activiUes may throw light on patterns of studenr 
social relationships. The teacher can obtain more “mprehens 
and systematic data, however, through the techniques mcludea 
sociometry, v 

Collecting SoaoMEnuc Data. Basic sociometric data are 
lected from students by asHng them to choose their ^^sociates 
some specific activity that the class is about to undertake. 
the sealing arrangement (if seals are assigned), appointing co 
raittees, or dividing into review groups provide opportunities 
asking pupils to select preferred companions. They may also 
asked to indicate those with whom they desire not to he place 
The status of each individual in the group can be summarized m a 
sociometric tabulation, such as shown in Table 5 (p. 110). The same 
data can he used to construct a sociogram (p. Ill), which shows 
graphically the relationships existing within the group at the time 
the sociometric questionnaire was administered. 

To obtain meaningful sociometric data the teacher must select a 
realistic choice situation and administer the sociometric question- 
naire with care. The situation must be one in which students are 
sufficiently interested to indicate true preferences. It must also be 
realistic in that the teacher will follow up the questionnaire, honor- 
ing the expressed preferences. In administering the questionnaire 
the teacher may say something like this: 

Day after tomorrow we will begin planning for our new unit of study. 
*The French Revolution.* From time to time we will need to break into small 
groups to consider suggestions about ways of working, and we will 
these same groups to plan the review at the end of the unit. All the 
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groups will be doing the same thing, so instead of making up the groups 
by having you choose a topic as we have before, well do it by having you 
choose the people with whom you’d like to work and think you work best. 

Will each of you take one of these cards and write on it the names of 
diree members of the class with whom you would like to work in the plan- 
ning group. Number your first choice “1,” your second, "2,” and your 
third, “3.” If there are students in the class with whom you do not want 
to work, you may write their names at the bottom of the card. Be sure 
to put your own name on the back of the card. 

I make up the group lists from these cards. It will probably not 
be possible to give everyone all his choices, but I will see to it that every- 
one is in a group with at least one of the persons he has chosen. I will 
be the only person to see yam list of choices, and you can be sure I will 
not discuss them wth anyone. 

Notice that this teacher explained the purpose of asking stu- 
dents to choose working companions and gave clear directions for 
recording their choices. He was brief and casual in words and 
manner. He asked directly for positive selections, but left the stu- 
dent free to record or not record those with whom he did not wish 
to work. The teacher reassured students tliat their choices would 
be used by him, and would be held in confidence. 

Needless to say, the teacher must observe scrupulously this prom- 
ise of privacy; otherwise he might do great harm to individuals 
and destroy his own rapport with the group. He will wish to de- 
velop a code for handling the data, assigning a number or a letter 
to each student. He should destroy the original cards on which 
students wrote their choices as soon as he has recorded the data 
in a sociometric table, a sociogram, or both. 

Recoiu>ing and iNTEnpRETiNG THE Data. To Compile the socio- 
metric table the teacher h’sts the code symbols for each student down 
the left side and across the top of a squared sheet He then records 
each pupil’s choices to the right of his code symbol, as shown in 
Table 5, assigning a weight of 3 to a first choice, 2 to a second, and 
1 to a third. By checking the scores at the bottom, the teacher 
can see the individual’s status in the group as revealed by the num- 
ber of choices and by the total score. He can quickly identify the 
“stars,” the “fringers,” and the “isolates.” This table is a convenient 
worksheet for making up the lists that have been promised. It is 
also a convenient summary of the data needed for constructing tlic 
sociogram. 

Making the sociogram is the next step in studying relationships 
within the group. A blank form can be obtained, or prepared, 
spaces for tlie girls on one half and spaces for tlie boys on tlic 
otlicr. Different symbols— circles and broken circles, circles and 
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TABLE 5 

A PoBTON or A SocioMgnuc Tabus 



Key; B ■ Boy Q • Girl 

triangles, or circles and squares— are used for the boys and and the 
girls. Starting wth tlie girls’ symbols (circles) near the center, 
the teacher inserts in each the code number of one of tlie mos 
chosen girls. He works out to the edge, with the least-chosen gwi^ 
appearing on the fringes of the diagram. He repeats tlie process 
for llie boys (squares). Next he records specific choices, by meari^s 
of arrows between tlic symbols- Lines witli an arrowhead indicat- 
ing direction of choice show unreciprocated choices, while those 
with crossbar in the middle show that the hvo students have chosen 
one another. A small number recorded beside the line and at the 
edge of the choosing student’s symbol indicates whether this 'vas 
the student s first, second, or tlurd choice. Rejections may be show'!' 
by dotted lines or lines in a different color. 
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Key: OGirls DBoys 

By studying the completed sociogram the teacher can identify 
class leaders, closed groupings or cliques, students who may serve 
as communicators between cliques, and students who lack ac- 
ceptance. The sociogram may indicate friendship groupings that 
are quite open, ^vith choice lines running from one group to another. 
It may show that students divide on sex lines, or that a particular 
racial, religious, ethnic, or economic group is isolated from the rest 
of the class. 

Sociometric data can be interpreted properly only when related 
to otlier information about students. The teacher may be dramati- 
cally reminded by the sociogram that Jane is a lonely isolate, but 
he needs to know more about her abilities, characteristics, and 
background in order to help her move toward acceptance by her 
peers. An early step in the use of the sociogram, then, is to correlate 
tlie information it reveals about individuals with the other informa- 
tion that is available. 

The teacher must remember, in interpreting a sociogram, that 
the data are indicative, not definitive. There is a danger of mis- 
interpretation if the sociogram is given too much weight when it 
is in conflict with other available evidence. Tlic teacher should 
also be aware that different choices might ha>e been made had 
the choice situation been different For working in committees, 
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Using SocioMirmic Data. In arranging the of 
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the sociometric quesUonnaire, the teacher will take i^o 
his new Insights concerning the group at the same time , . 
carries out the promises he has made to the class. , 

will be given at least one of his choices, the first if that ^ 
ananged. Preference should usually be given to first choic ^ 
pressed by isolates or near isolates, unless the teacher has con 
ing evidence that imdesirable consequences would result ^ 

no student should be placed in the same committee with one 
has rejected him. The teacher will probably try to cut 
ship groups or cliques in forming Uie committee, in an eiior 
open more channels of communication between such ’ 

Strong leaders should be distributed among the committees to 
extent that this is possible while at the same time satisfying the 


choices. , 

Important clues may be gained from sociometric data as to m 
procedures that xvill be most effective with the dass as a tota 
group. For example, a class that is definitely divided into rj^a 
cliques may not be able to carry on extensive teacher-student plan* 
ning, because the rivalry may make it impossible to reach con* 
sensus. In this case, efforts at cooperative planning should be post- 
poned or attempted only on an extremely limited scale. Ag^» 
the sodometric data may reveal leaders whose identity the teacher 
must take into account in attempting to communicate with 
various cliques. The degree of acceptance extended to a particular 
ethnic or economic group may properly influence the approach to 
study of a problem involving that group. Thus the teacher of world 
history can plan more effectively for the study of Mussolini’s rise 
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to power if he knows what status the small group of Italian ancestry 
holds within the class. 

Patterns of social interaction within a group shift steadily, 
though usually fairly slowly. Therefore sociometric data indicate 
relationships that exist at tihe time the information was gathered. 
To use sociometric techniques effectively, the teacher must ad- 
minister questionnaires at intervals throughout the year. Each new 
sociogram will give further dues for working witlj individuals and 
with the class as a whole. By studying the shifts in social patterns 
that develop through the year the teacher is better able to evaluate 
his own efforts to help individuals, to create a more positive group 
morale, and to develop a democratic climate in his classroom. 

TEACHER-PUPJL PLANNING 

Cooperative planning by teacher and students can contribute to 
effective teaching and learning in the social studies classroom. If 
done effectively, cooperative planning increases the student’s par- 
ticipation and his sense of personal involvement in his social studies 
work. 

Functions of Teacher-Pupil Planning. Teacher-pupil plan- 
ning is an important technique for building attitudes as well as for 
developing understanding of factual information. A further reason 
for using teacher-pupil planning is to teach the skills of cooperative 
planning themselves, skills that are necessary for civic action in 
modem democracy. More specifically, students can learn through 
cooperative planning to; 

1. Follow rational steps in planning 

2. Discrmu’nafe bet>veen more or less importanf items 

3. Formulate and weigh alternatives, making choices on an intelli- 
gent basis 

4. Use a variety of materiak, each for its appropriate purpose 

5. Listen to and weigh opposing points of view 

6. Organize ideas and materials 

7. Develop and accept a workable compromise, when views con- 
flict 

8. Select leaders 

9. Fill spodal roles (such as questioner, information giver, sum- 
marizer) needed in successful group planning 

10. Recognize and respect individual talents of others, and plan for 
Uieir use for group purposes 

11. Recognize and contribute their own special talents for achieve- 
ment of group goals 

12. Sec tlic values gained by pooling ideas and efforts 
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,,, METHODS AND FBOCEDUDES 

Students need to Je fSS' toe to tofS to 

planning process. should be helped to see tot 

&neaSL!Znn;ngto^ 

while skills. substitute 

Need fob .“^“^iSed ?eaeher student plannmg 

for preplanning by to ^ been extensive, Hexible 

can proceed successfully only w » needs information about 

preplanning by the teacher to group, and about 

the abilities and interests of to planning in order 

the extent of their previous tfachcr^student planning 

to determine wisely to areas , , , „ipd the scope of the 

shall be practiced, He ^ j ™bicb be must guide 

year’s work and the genera S™!? with wliich stu- 

L class. He must be familiar with “"‘“‘J^,ble, in order 
dents will be working and to matmals * ‘ ^bematives ready 

to guide to planning. He must . to teacher 

to suggest, if the students need such help. In short, t 

must be equipped by his preplanning *° ^ tbpd of pre- 

direction the group decides to move. An efiective m o 
planning is to develop a library of resource units o 
cussed in Chapter 6 


Scope op Cooperative Plannino. Taaoher-student pto 
may be concerned with broad areas of responsibility or it may 
focused on limited areas. In its most extensive fomi plaOT S 
be long range, involving a definition of goals for the Y ( 

and a selecUon of units to be studied. Such broad ]^anni 5 
fit the curricular framework of the school, of course, of 

planning may be focused on the organization and delinea 
duties of standing committees, sucl\ as those in charge ot t ® 
letin board or the classroom library. Planning may be of an 
mediate scope, such as setting goals, selecting specific topics 
a list provided by the teacher, locating materials, choosing 
tivities, and arranging a calendar for a unit of work, 
areas may involve planning a field trip which the teacher 
selected, a culminating activity, or the method of conducting 
imit review. To be worthwhile, planning must involve somethi b 
of interest and significance to students; otherwise their reaction 
likely to be one of indifference or even hostility. 

Steps in Cooperative Planning. The teachers first step ^ 
preparing students for cooperative planning is to establish clea 
the scope of the planning. He must consider the requirements 
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school policy, his own willingness and ability to participate in 
cooperative planning, and the experience students have had with it. 
He must also consider the course organization and content. There 
is little opportunity for cooperative selection of units in a chrono- 
logical history course, but teacher-pupil planning may be used to 
determine some or all of the units of study in a twelfth-grade prob- 
lems course or in a course organized around study of regions of 
the world. 

Once the planning area has been established, the teacher should 
be prepared to follow through with the cooperatively developed 
plan. If he refuses because student ideas are at variance with his 
own, his good faith will be open to question. Not only will future 
efforts at teacher-student planning be treated cynically by pupils, 
but the teacher's general rapport with students may be injured. 

If students have had little or no experience in cooperative plan- 
ning, it is important that they see immediate, concrete, and suc- 
cessful results from their first efforts. Therefore it is best to begin 
with limited areas. It is easier to choose ways of working on a 
particular activity within an already established framework than 
to set up the over-all plan. It is easier to select materials to use 
in studying a specific topic than to select and organize a unit that 
may include several topics. The teacher can explain to the class 
the purposes and general plan for the unit to be studied, then invite 
them to help plan for definite parts of it “We have used oral 
reports in our last two units. Shall we do so in this unit, or are 
there other ways we might try that would accomplish the same 
purpose?” “On this topic we could see a film that is available, or 
we could invite a guest speaker to discuss it with us. Which would 
be better? Or are there some other proposals for studying this 
topic?” 

Such specific planning need not, in some cases should not be 
done at the time when the unit is first introduced. Students must 
have the over-all plan in mind before they are asked to plan for 
bits of it. They need not do all of the planning for a unit at one 
time. Early experiences in planning are likely to be more effective 
if they move at a satisfying pace and are relatively brief. The 
students should not be hurried, however. Cooperative planning 
requires time for thoughtful interaction among the planners, for 
consideration of alternative proposals and the values of each, and 
for drawing conclusions in a rational manner. Intelligent planning 
is problem-solving, and tlicse processes should be consciously in- 
volved in even the early planning c.xperiences. 
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Questions such as these can be formulated by students and use 
as a guide in planning sessions: 

1. What is our purpose? , ^ numnse? /hypotheses; 

2. What are possible ways of achieving this purposer tnyp 

alternate courses of action) nf each alternative? 

3. What are the advantages that might arise) 

(resources needed; resources at hand; dilhculties iiia 

4. Which course of action seems best? ii out? 

5. How will we evaluate our plan after we have carried it outr 

Even when students have bad eiqperience in “°|”“*^^4Cay 
ning, the teacher who is working with them for ^ ° 

find it best to begin with planmng of a “ P ' of 

start the year by presenUng the basic plan tor 
work and invite the students to help work out parts ol it. 1 
units, when a satisfactory classroom climate is developmg, 
scope of teacher-student planning can be expanded. „ 

Planning for a unit or large block of work in social shidies sh 
follow the basic steps suggested in the five quesUons listed 
They must, however, be adapted to the particular job ^ 

Questions such as the following may be useful in unit planning: 

1. What do we wish to get out of this unit of study? 

2. What topics should be included? -enlt? 

3. What boohs, films, people, and other resources should we consu 

4. How shall we organize for study? Who shall be responsib e 
what? 

5. How shall we present and pool the results of our study? 

6. What schedule or calendar will we need? 

7. How shall we evaluate the results of our study? 

8. How shall we evaluate our plan? 

A complete unit plan cannot be developed in one step by 
the most experienced planners. Once the questions have 
raised, a period of exploration will be needed. Students should d 
considerable basic reading, investigate library and community r®' 
sources, and then return to report and discuss their ideas vvitli the 
full class. Or the class may explore and then divide into sm^l 
groups to consider results thus far and draw up proposals for the 
full class discussion that will follow. When appropriate, the teacher 
may ask each student to report in writing his suggestions for 
proceeding and the resources he has located. These papers may 
be turned over to a steering committee of students with the request 
that it develop one or more proposals for the class to consider. 
The extent of this exploratory stage and its timing should vary 
depending upon how much pupils already know about the topic 
to be studied. If the topic is one about which they know little, as 
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in a unit in world history, the teacher may need to introduce the 
unit and have pupils read extensively for exploration before they 
even begin to consider the questions suggested above. 

Once a plan has been agreed upon and put into operation, there 
must be opportunities for evaluating and adapting the original plan 
as the need arises. Planning sessions may be put into the original 
schedule at regular intervals, or they may be held as circumstances 
demand. 

Records, usually of two kinds, should be kept during each plan- 
ning session. Questions and suggestions, for example, should be 
written on the blackboard as they are presented, so that students 
can keep in mind all of the points that have been made. A more 
permanent record should be kept, perhaps in a class notebook that 
will be available to both students and teacher. This record should 
include the major alternatives that were considered, lists of re- 
sources, and the plan as finally agreed upon. As the unit develops, 
this record should be available for all planning and evaluation 
sessions. Students can do much or all of the record-keeping that 
is needed. With groups that are inexperienced in cooperative plan- 
ning, however, the teacher may prefer to serve as blackboard 
recorder. 

A summary evaluation of the plan, the processes by which it 
was developed and the way it was carried out, is an important 
aspect of cooperative planning. Tliis step should help students 
consolidate and generalize tlie learning they have achieved about 
the group planning process, and serve as a basis for further learn- 
ing as new pl annin g is undertaken. This final evaluation should 
help students realize the need for intelligent planning to get satis- 
factory results in situations outside the social studies classroom 
as well as witliin it. 

Factors HmoEiuNG Cooperative Planning. Every teacher has 
heard a colleague complain, “I tried teacher-student planning and 
it just didn’t work.” It is true that some teachers encounter dis- 
couraging experiences in efforts at group planning \vitli their classes. 
Usually in such cases, one or more of the folIoNving factors is present: 

1. The social climate of tlie class is not conducive to free ex- 
change of ideas. Perhaps teadier domination causes students to 
hesitate to express tlicmselves. Perhaps conflicts and rivalries 
among individuals or cliques interfere with free interaction. 

2. The teacher has done inadequate or inappropriate preplan- 
ning, so he is unable to prov'idc needed help and guidance. If he 
is not generally well-informed about the content, materials, and 
procedures that could be used, he is not ready to propose alternatives 
and raise neccssarj' questions. 
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3. The teacher is inexperienced, many 

has not taught previous units, or IS uncertam abort h t 

classroom techniques. If he is not of ^ 

when he is in complete control of the situaUon, he p 

yet ready to meet the exigencies that are bound to ans S 

"t??eta^Snrlot ready to accept student suggestiort^^at 
do not fit into his oivn preconceived plans. ^ or 

detect this reservation (or refusal) and react with i ^.njHes 

hostility. Since most students have had few genmne opportunme 
for teacher-student plarming, they may be suspicious^ this 

the teacher is ready to share responsibility in planning, 
case, the teacher must remember that his actions speak n'ore o 
than words, and must give students time to be convmced o 
sincerity. . •. 

5. The scope and limits of the cooperative plannmg are no 
made clear, with resultant confusion, disappointment, and eve 


resentment on the part of students. 

6. The planning that students are invited to share coiwe 

matters so insignificant or routine that little interest is aroused an 
the time spent is really wasted. . 

7. Students are asked to plan at a level for which they are no 
prepared by experience or immediate instruction. The teacher in 
this situation may be too permissive, failing to provide the needed 
leadership (which should not be confused with domination). 

8. The planning is too hurried, vrilhout time for students to ex- 
plore, reflect, and interact. DifBculties that should have been fore- 
seen, such as lack of materials, arise when the plan is put into 
operation. 

9. The plan is not developed definitely, with the result diat 
pupils do not know exactly what they are expected to do to carry 
it out. Confusion and waste motion result. 

10. The planning is permilled to drag. Overlong sessions ar® 
held, time is wasted, and interest wanes as immediate results fail 
to be achieved. 

11. Plans once made are not followed through; the teacher makes 
changes without consulting the group, or simply "forgets” significant 
parts of the plan. 

12. Plans once made are not re-examined by the group and 
adapted to the developing situation. Plans that are basically good 
may be ineffective in operation for this reason. 

13. Students do not understand what they are expected to learn 
from tlie planning process, as distinguished from the learning of 
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factual information. Because there is no evaluation of their growth 
in the skills of group planning, they consider the time spent in 
planning to be wasted. They may even think they are “doing the 
teacher’s work/’ an attitude hardly conducive to effective work. 

The stimulation of student participation and learning that can 
be gained through teacher-student planning will be achieved only 
if the planning process is carried out effectively, at a level ap- 
propriate to the particular students. There is no social studies class 
in which some degree of cooperative planning cannot be used ef- 
fectively if the teacher knows his students, gives adequate help, 
and avoids the pitfalls listed above. 

SELECTED READINGS 
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tions for teaching. Explains values to be obtained from group interaction. 
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Paiuusii, Louise, and Waskin, Ys'onne. TeachcT’TupU Planning for Better Class^ 
room Learning. New York: Harper (* Bros. 195S. 

Presents examples of planning techniques relatetl to the selection of topics for 
rtudy, making progress reports, and es’aluation by students. 

ZA»*r, Rosalikd M. Democratic Procesres In the Secondary Cletsroom. Englewocxl 
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De\Tlops principles of initiating |danning by describing examples. Includes 
cluiptcrt on the selection of problems for study and on the various phases of 
planning as a class works on a prolilem. 
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DISCUSSION AND 

GROUP PROCEDURES 


Discussion is a basic method for teaching social studies, 
it is carried on within the full class group. At other times tlie c a 
may divide into subgroups to discuss a point, or to carry on som 
other work. One measure of the success of class discussion 
of work done in subgroups is the degree to which students paf' 
ticipate constructively in these activities. This chapter presen s 
principles and techniques that the social studies teacher can 
in using discussion and group procedures effectively in daily 
classwork. 


CLASS DISCUSSION 

There is a distinction between class discussion and the quesbon- 
answer recitation that is too often conducted in the name of dis- 
cussion. Recitation requires students to repeat orally tlie informa* 
tion they have gained through study. This repetition may help a 
student remember facts. The level of such learning is low, how- 
ever, and the monotony of recitation day after day encourages stu- 
dent indifference or actual dislike for social studies. Discussion, 
by contrast, calls for the use of facts and for interaction of ideas- 
It is problem-centered in that it is focused on issues, reflective 
questions, conflicting interpretations, or contemporary problem^ 
Discussion helps students understand, evaluate, and apply facts and 
concepts, as well as to remember them. 

There are many uses for discussion, and many forms of discus- 
sion to be used. Here we will consider teacher-led discussions 
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in which the entire class participates, and some iorms of small- 
group discussion. Special forms of group discussion are treated in 
Chapter 10. 

Purposes of Class Discussion. The purposes for which dis- 
cussion can be used in social studies classrooms include the follow- 
ing: to arouse interest in a topic at the time it is introduced; to 
impart knowledge; to establish relationships, causative factors, and 
so on; to identify problems or issues for initial or further study and 
discussion; to identify aspects of an issue about which more evidence 
is needed; to analyze evidence and draw conclusions about a prob- 
lem or issue; to teach skills of group discussion; to develop at- 
titudes; and, in general, to teach the processes of critical thinking. 
These purposes are not mutually exclusive. In a given discussion 
period more than one of them is usually served. An introductory 
discussion, for example, will usually involve identifying and defining 
problems to be investigated as well as arousing interest in them. 
Analysis of evidence frequently points up the need for more in- 
formation, and at the same time influences altitudes. Development 
of discussion skills and of critical thinking processes should be 
conscious purposes in every class discussion. 

The Teacher As Discussion Leader. The teacher as leader of 
the class discussion has multiple responsibilities. His first is to 
decide, either alone or tlirough teacher-pupil planning, when dis- 
cussion is the procedure best suited to ensure class progress. In 
order to make this decision, the teacher must clarify liis purposes. 
Next, the teacher must either provide or help students find the 
focus that is basic to a discussion and which distinguishes it from 
a recitation. The focus may be expressed in a question that relates 
the topic to current affairs. For example, a discussion of the results 
of the Civil War may be centered on the question, “To what extent 
are sectional differences today related to the Civil War?” A more 
pointed focus would be established by considering the question, 
“How are today s problems of racial integration related to the events 
of the Civil War and Reconstruction period?” Attention wll be 
given to the “how” and “why” of the topic, with the “wliat” d^a^vn 
upon to support and explain points of view or interpretations. 
Thus, factual information tliat has been studied will be used in 
the discussion, not simply recalled and restated. 

^Vllilc the teaclier-led class discussion is taking place the tcacljcr 
shifts from role to role as is necessary for progress. Wlicn ideas 
flow freely he is a moderator, recognizing students in turn, ^^^lcn 
^ point has been fully treated, the teacher may become tlic sum- 
marizer or call fortli a summary from students. When he judges 
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the Ume is ripe, he may become 

tion to that aheady known by students. Always he is a q u 
using different types of questions as they “•= think 

a line of thought, to show relaUonships. to help studen 
critically, and to stimulate as wide participation as possible. 

Use of Questions. Phrasing and using questions ^ 

a complex skill, one that beginning teachers must strive to -mltwale 
and which experienced teachers must continue to refine. 
ity and appropriateness of the teachers questions may c g 
potential discussion into a routine recitaUon, and vice versa. 

Effective questions have three characteristics in common, in y 
are clearly stated so that both teacher and student know what 
being asked. “What about Marshall’s effect on the Supreme Comtr 
is vague, and has been known to inspire a student to query, c » 
what about it?” "How did Marshall affect the powers exerciseo 
by the Supreme Court?” on the other hand, indicates ^ 
line of response to the student. A clearly stated question fumis es 
a basis for selecting facts and organiang them to explain, interpre , 
compare, contrast, or generalize. Usually of little value, even 
though understood by students, are questions that call for one- 
word answers, that are stated in the exact language of the rea^g 
assignment, or that by their phrasing suggest the answer. Such 
questions tend to test memory of isolated facts; they do little to 
encourage reflective thinking or develop interaction of ideas among 
class members. 


An effective question moves the discussion ahead, providing 
continuity and development. Both student and teacher should 
understand how the question is related to what has gone before, 
yet it should prevent repetitious responses. When a new but 
related topic is introduced, the teacher should provide some transi- 
tion to make the continuity clear to students. 

An effective question is appropriate in type for the purpose it is 
expected to fulfill. A major question, sometimes called a key or 
pivotal question, is used to open a new topic or a new aspect of 
the topic under discussion. A major question sets the direction of 
the discussion for some time, perhaps a third or a half of the period. 
It is rarely a fact or recall question, but is likely to be a question 
calling for comparison or contrast, an interpretation of cause or 
effect, or the statement of an organizing idea. Follow-up questions, 
used to develop discussion of the major question, are more restricted 
in scope and often call for evidence to support an expressed point 
° V Summarizing questions will be used 
when a point has been considered as fully as time and class re- 
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sources may permit. Such a question may call for a straight- 
forward summary of information to support Afferent points of view, 
an evaluation of the significance of forces that have been discussed, 
a statement of cause-effect relationships, or a generalization or 
conclusion based on the facts that have been presented. 

Sometimes it is useful to think of questions as “fact” questions 
or “thought” questions. It is the use of thought questions tliat 
distinguishes a discussion from a recitation. In general, tlie social 
studies teacher should use fact questions only when they are needed 
to encourage and support the exploration of thought questions. A 
teacher who uses class discussion frequently must guard against a 
relapse into routine recitation of facts. He can check himself by 
going through his discussion plan or, even better, by studying a 
recording of a class discussion to discover what is the proportion 
between fact and thought questions and whether the former are 
used to develop the latter. 

Questions, properly formulated and distributed, stimulate stu- 
dent participation. Some simple rules are generally worth fol- 
lowing: 

1. Speak loudly enough to be heard in all parts of the room, but 
avoid monotonous shouting. 

2. State the question to the entire class, then call on the student who 
is to respond; calling the student^s name first may be taken by the 
others as an excuse to refrain from reacting. 

3. Call on as many students as possible during a class session. Call 
on volunteers as much as is feasible without neglecting the shy or 
lazy non-volunteer. 

4. Do not repeat questions, unless there is some reason why students 
could not hear it; instead, if a student does not respond, call on 
someone else or rephrase the question. 

5. Take individual differences into account in distributing questions. 

A slow student may respond to a specific factual question, and so 
achieve a successful contribution when he would be lost with a 
complex interpretive question. Tlic potentially superior student 
witli careless work habits may profit from questions that hold him 
to painstaking support of an interpretation. The thoughtful, able 
student may furnish a helpful summary for the class. 

Rules such as these, however, should never be followed slavislily. 

If a question is directed to an inattentive student to draw him back 
into tlie discussion, it may be wise to call his name before stating 
the question. (It is assumed that the objective is to recall liis 
attention, not to embarrass him.) If the teacher makes a fetish 
of calling on every pupil in every' discussion period, he may reduce 
or destroy free interaction and continuity in the discussion. A stu- 
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dent may take part chieHy by it would be 

acUve participants in a diseussron penoA Ce't^ly « 

Uadc if the slow student were bmited to tact questio 
brighter ones never held to specifcs. The sugges j to his 

ing! like all general rules, must be adapted by the teacner 
particular situation and students. , 

STunmrT iNTEUAcnoN. Students should be encormaged^to ^ask 

quesUons at any Ume dunng the class discussion. 
to do so, their questions will somehmes micate conf 
the need for clarification. If students know that Tu^tio 
welcome, they often raise significant points of mterpr 
comparison. To encourage interacUon among class ; 

teacher can refer student quesUons to the group for *scuss‘o 
instead of ans\vering himself. He can also encourage s a 

comment on points made by other students. A seating arrang . 
that enables students to see one another s faces, such as a 
or a hollow square, encourages freer interaction. Group ’ 

described later in this chapter, may also be used to stimulate 
action among students during class discussion. ^ ^ 

The teacher’s reaction to student contributions is an impo 
factor in developing class discussion. He should recognize ^ 

responses, perhaps with a nod or a word of commendation, ^ 
indiscriminate or unwarranted praise defeats his purpose. 1 
teacher must guard against responding to each contribution w 
the same recognition; it is easy to form a habit of “very , 

“excellent,” and destroy the meaning of the commendation. T e 
teacher must learn to correct student errors without interfenng 
with free participation. Students themselves, if used to interacting 
freely, are likely to correct errors of fact and to challenge un- 
warranted conclusions. If a mistaken statement is not corrected 
by oilier students, the teacher must weigh such factors as the im- 


portance of the error, the probable effect of a correction on 


the 


speaker and the climate of the group, and decide whether or not 
to make a correction at the moment. If the error is relatively un- 
important, and was made by an insecure pupil, the teacher may 
pass it over temporarily and make a correct statement about the 
topic during the summary period. If the teacher decides an im- 
mediate correction is necessary, he can usually find something iu 
Uie student’s contribution to praise and then follow with the correc- 
tion. Tlic teacher’s manner is perhaps the most important factor 
in handling lliis problem. If he is calm, friendly, and acceptant oi 
tlic student and his effort, a teacher can usually make the most 
direct correction with positive icsulls. 
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Evaluation of the Discussion. Class discussions, like other 
classroom activities, should be evaluated by the teacher and stu- 
dents. Purposes of the discussion and evidence as to the extent to 
which they were achieved, should be considered. The teacher 
should check on such points as these: 

1. Was the focus of the discussion clear and with meaning and in- 
terest for students? 

2. Did students exchange ideas and points of view, rather than merely 
recite facts? 

3. Did students define their terms and support their interpretations 
with evidence? 

4. Was there continuity in the discussion, with one point developed 
at a time? 

5. Did most students take an active part in the discussion? 

6. Was the discussion well-timed, with an opportunity for summary 
or drawing conclusions about die issue or problem? 

7. What evidence was there of growth in group discussion skills? 

8. What evidence was there of growth in the reflective thinking 
process? 

Students can formulate questions such as the following for eval- 
uating their own part in the discussion: 

1. Was I adequately prepared for this class discussion? 

2. How well did I listen to the contributions of others? 

3. Did 1 raise questions? 

4. Did I treat others courteously even when their views differed hrom 
mine? 

5. Did I carry my share of the discussion, expressing my own views 
clearly but without unnecessary talk? 

6. Did I support my views with facts? 

7. When I talked, did I stick to the subject? 

8. How can I improve my participation in the next class discussion? 

WORKING IN SMALL GROUPS 

High on the list of effective procedures for teaching social studies 
is that of group work or committee w'ork. By dividing the class of 
25 or 35 students into subgroups and encouraging each to work 
cooperatively at its particular task, several constructive results can 
be achieved. 

Small groups offer many more opportunities for individual par- 
ticipation tlian large ones. If the learner is one of five or sLx rather 
than one of tliirtj' or tliirty-fivc, he can speak more often, assume 
direct responsibilitj' for more of tlic proceedings, and take a more 
overt part in evaluating the work of the group. There can be freer 
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interacUon OTong group to^a Mgher 

a class-sized group, a condition experimental 

quaUty of learning by each mdividua There^ 

evidence that group members worlting together acnieve 
quality of work than when they operate as j ^ ^.rfety 

Small-group work can be used m a " of ^ 

of purposes. It contributes to the change of Pooo ‘“t j, 

fro^Ume to Ume in any teaching-learning simatiom Group ^ 
can provide many opportunities to meet the . £ fjom 

dividual learners. Finally, and perhaps most “ lex 

society’s point of view, effective group work wifl “X's 

of skills required for working cooperatively with J 

interdependent world, these skills are essential o i’^j.„eness 
personal-social life, success in vocational efforts, and eftec en 
in performing civic duties. Cooperative work skills ““ . 

veloped only through practice, and practice is not gamed in 
sized collections of students who are working as mdivlduals. 

Ad Hoc Groups. Groups used in the social studies emssroo 
may be short-term, lasting for fifteen minutes or for a class p ^ 
or they may be continuing, working over the period 
semester, or even a school year, ^though the same basic P _ 
ciples of group work apply, actual working procedures may 
Nvith ad hoc and continuing groups. ^ 

Ad hoc groups usually serve immediate purposes, such as 
folloNvings 

Getting an immediate expression of opinion on an issue or topic 
that is being introduced 

Pooling students’ experiences relating to a particular issue or topic 
Providing opportunity for every student to take part in a brief dis 
cussion of a topic 

Clarifying definitions or points of view in the middle of a class dis 
cussion 


Giving individuals some choice of topic in discussion of current events 
or of various aspects of the topic under consideration 
Getting definite proposals from subgroup during a planning session 
Conducting a brief skflls-practice period, during which students ^ 
each group work cooperatively on exercises adapted to their needs 
or discuss an exercise that each student has completed individually 
Evaluating a film or other learning material that has been used 
Evaluating class progress or a particular activity the class has com- 
pleted 
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Participation in a buzz or huddle group, as these ad hoc groups 
are often called, may be a useful way to introduce students to 
small-group work. The purpose of the “buzzing” must be definite 
and clear, and, in most cases, some preparation should have been 
made by students. The teacher may write on the chalkboard the 
question or questions each group should consider, or list the ac- 
tivities to be performed. • Each group should have a leader and a 
reporter, probably named by the teacher in early experiences and 
chosen by the group in later ones. The time set for the group 
meeting should be definitely stated and short enough to discourage 
random talk. During the buzz session the teacher will observe 
the various groups, perhaps visiting each one briefly to check prog- 
ress and procedures. If the time set originally proves to be too 
short or too long, the teacher can announce an extension or call 
for the groups to summarize before the time is up. Usually the 
buzz session should be halted long enough before the end of the 
class period to enable each group to report briefly to the entire 
class. If the reports become repetitious, the teacher may ask the 
later reporters to add new ideas only, or indicate their group’s 
agreement or disagreement with comments already presented. 
When buzz groups are used in planning, and time nms short, each 
reporter may turn in a written summary of proposals to be con- 
sidered at the next session of the class. 

Membership of ad hoc groups is usually arranged informally 
on the spot, perhaps on the basis of seating, or, where different 
topics are to be discussed by various groups, by a quick show of 
hands. In a class’s first experiences with the technique, however, 
the teacher may \vish to plan group membership in advance in 
order to have a strong leader and reporter in each group. Usually 
more elaborate planning for group membership is reserved for long- 
range, continuing groups. 

Continuing Groups. Committees or groups that work together 
for several days or weeks are effectively used for such purposes as 
these: 

Cany’ing out research or a special project wlhin a unit of work 
Planning and carrying out a definite activity involving the entire class, 
such as a unit review, a community survey, or a school-wide cam- 
paign 

Carrying on a continuing class aclirity, such os developing a large 
time-line on the wall of the room or arranging the bulletin board 
Proriding a service to the class, such as managing tlic classroom 
library’ or keeping tlie ebpping file up to date 
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Like the ad hoc group, the “““““uon! Usually 

purposes clearly m mmd as a first step for a chair- 

the group should define its orvn goals. It must a 

mau and a record-keeper to serve on ap- 

rotating basis. The committee must develop a plan o 

porUon responsibilities among the members, and set p 

for carrying out its plans. , 

During its operaUons the long-range group inust ke P ® 
in a form® tlrat kn he used for three purposes-, to g'™ ~ntm“^ 
to the group’s work; to keep the teacher, who cannot be vnth ^ 
group all the time, informed of process and 
serve as one basis for periodic and final evaluation 
mittee’s achievement. One tenth-grade class developed a torm 
committee minutes that included space for these items. , ’ 

the topic on which the group was working, names ot ^ . 

present, a summary of work done during the period, a s a 
of what each member was to accomplish by the next group me » 
and questions the group wished to address to the teacher. , 
group filed its minutes in a folder which was available to the e 
and the committee at any time. v vv • one 

Membership for continuing groups may be estabushed m 
of several ways, as appropriate. If the groups are to do spe 
projects, each student may choose his committee according to 
interest. If all the commidees will be doing about the same 
as in conducting a community survey, the teacher may use soci 
metric techniques in establishing committees. In situations whe 
ability level becomes especially important, the teacher may set up 
groups on that basis (without so indicating to students, of cour^J* 
Or students may be encouraged to choose a committee tbat^w 
think will help them strengthen a weak point. Thus a boy who is 
shy and needs experience in appearing before the class may he 
encouraged to join a group that is planning a panel or a dramatizii' 
lion for the class. 


Teagunc Grout Proceduhes. Working successfully in groups 
is a learned activity. That is, cooperative work skills must be con* 
sciously taught, just as library or map-reading skills must be taught 
An early step is to discuss briefly but specifically the reasons 
using group work. Consideration of tlie values to be gained froi^ 
group procedures should be continued as students have practice 
in using them. 

Procedures of group work may be demonstrated by having the 
teacher and five or six students present a model group mcetingt 
followed by an analysis pointing out bow particular techniques were 
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used. Or a satirical presentation of a poor work session may help 
emphasize faults to avoid. Some teachers have introduced group 
procedures by arranging for one committee to work on a special 
project while the rest of the class was engaged in more conven- 
tional activities. Members of this committee, having gained some 
experience in group procedures, then became leaders of small 
groups when the entire class was divided into committees. 

Early experiences with group work must be carefully prepared 
and closely supervised by the teacher. As students gain experience, 
they should become progressively more responsible for organizing 
the group, planning its work, and locating materials. The teachers 
supervision must continue, of course, but he becomes less the director 
and suggester, more the question-raiser and resource person. 

As members of a work group plan and carry out their activities, 
they should become aware of the different roles, or kinds of be- 
havior, that are needed with a successful group and learn to per- 
form these roles. They should learn what behaviors interfere with 
group progress, and learn to avoid them. They should understand 
that each group member can and should leam to vary his role, 
according to the group’s need at the moment. The technical ter- 
minology of group dynamics need not be used, but students can 
discuss actions that help and actions that hinder the work group. 
Tliey may develop their o^vn list of such actions, or they may find 
a simplified analysis of group roles, such as the following,' to be 
a useful basis for discussion and self-evaluation. 

Actions That Help the Work Group 
Initiating: suggesting a plan, a solution to a problem; introducing a 
ne^v idea about ways of working; proposing an organization or an 
agenda 

Standard setting; reminding the group of its goals and criteria, or sug- 
gesting tlie need for such criteria in planning the group’s project 
Information giving: presenting facts as they are needed 
Information seeking: asking questions tliat must be answered for suc- 
cessful group planning or execution of plans 
Summarizing: stopping the work group session to summarize what 
has been decided or accomplished so far, and asking questions to 
push the session a step further 

Clarifying: using a question or statement to help people understand 
each others comments or proposals; asking someone if tliis Is what 
was meant, and then restating ft in a concise form 

* Adapted from Kenneth D. Benne and Paul Sheats, "Functtonal RoI« of Croup 
ilembexi," The Journal of Social luxier, 4:2 (SprtnjT. 11M3), 42—47. 
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Gatekeepins: trying to get quiet members of the group to speak up 
(“I wonder if John will tell us what he thinks about this plan? ) 
or suggesting limits on talking to keep a few people from monopo- 
lizing the session 

Harmonizing or tension relieving: showing points of agreement, as 
a basis for further progress; calming excited group members, per- 
haps by a well-chosen )oke or a conciliatory remark 
Record keeping or reporting: keeping notes on important points, quw- 
tions, and decisions, either on blackboard or in committee min- 
utes; summarizing group progress when asked to do so 
Leading: serving as chairman; or taking the lead for the moment if 
group seems to be bogging down 


Actions That Hinder the Work Group 
Blocking; refusing to accept a group decision; always objecting to 
ideas of others; interrupting, making rude remarks 
Boshing; giving orders to the group, insisting things be done his way 
Clotonmg; joking, wisecracking, distracting attention of other group 
members 


S/iotcing 0 ^; bragging about bis own accomplishments and posses- 
sions, insisting on always having the ‘Taest” parts, trying to make 
others feel inferior 

Lo^ng; wasting time, failing to do his part of the work laid out by 
the group; not preparing his part of the presentation to the class 

CoromoNS Essentiai, fob Geoot Woek. Group procedures, 
to be eSective, must be used for appropriate purposes. There are 
many learning tasks in the social studies classroom that can he 
carried out best by individuals. In the period of exploratory or 
asic rea ng at the beginning of a unit, for example, each student 
needs to work as an individual, although he may join a group to 
O" '“her hand, there are many 
social studies learning tasks that can be achieved through small- 
Smsplf™? has been set. the teacher must ask 
dividual Twirk.''' nehieved through group or in- 

a vtrietrof '"'“aeble for study groups. Usually 

material matenals— such as books, magazines, graphic 

The teachpr resources— will be needed by the groups- 

die sdecti 'Ti^'’'" ''M '^««>«tces are available, and guide 
more self-dirert.w™^ Projeets accordingly. As students become 

out tUs proie^tf" 1^1 he. Can we find enough materials to carry 
ptojectf If a careful search provides a negative answer. 
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another topic or project must be chosen. When this happens, if 
the topic is one that is likely to recur, the teacher will begin to 
collect materials and references for the use of groups to come. 

Group reports must be presented effectively. Group members, 
having invested time and effort, usually want to make some kind 
of report and the rest of the class can learn from it— but not if die 
report is stereotyped, poorly prepared, or uninteresting for some 
other reason. Rating scales for oral reports can be used to clarify 
standards for group presentations. Such a scale can be made and 
presented by the teacher, or developed by the class under the 
leadership of the teacher. The reports may take many forms. A 
panel discussion, a mimeographed newspaper for the class to read, 
a dramatization, a slide presentation with commentary, an exhibit 
with brief oral explanation, or a presentation following the pattern 
of a popular television or radio program such as ‘You Are There’^ 
or “\^^at*s My Line?” are some possible variations of the traditional 
report. When several group presentations are to come in a series, 
the teacher should check to be sure that a variety of report forms 
will be used. 

Evaluation of Group Work. Since students are expected to 
leam both content and the skills of cooperative work through their 
use of group procedures, both aspects of their learning should be 
evaluated. There should be the customary final evaluation, but 
evaluation should also be made at intervals as the group works, 
with the results fed back to the committee so that it can improve 
in areas of weakness. 

While group work is going on, the teacher will meet with the 
various committees. He should make systematic observations of 
group progress and of individual behavior within the groups. The 
teacher should also note any evidence that students are applying 
in other class activities information or skills they have gained 
tlirough their committee work. 

The daily minutes kept by a committee supply a basis for pe- 
riodic evaluation of progress. From time to time, as work goes on, 
committee members may fill out a reaction sheet which includes 
items such as the following: 

1. These are the things I think we arc doing well: 


2. I think wc could improve our work by doing these tilings: 


3. I tliink we arc making (check one) — c.xcelicnt, — fair, — lUlle, 
no progress. 
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Members can decide whether these reaction sheets should be signed 

A tS Ld of work report that may be kept as studen^ 1«»™ 
more skilled in group work is the observers report. O™ 
or the teaeher at Brst, may note how many members 
how freely, and in what roles. The usefulness of such a report 
will depend, of course, on the maturity and understandmg ot 

observer! i ■ c 

Committee members can profit by making a final evaluation o 
the group’s work. They should give specific attention to such pom 
as these: 

Operation of the group: Did each member carry his share of the 
During group meetings, did we use our time effectively? In w^ a 
ways did the chairman do his job well? What suggestioiw for xm 
provement could be made to the chairman? In what ways did 
members help the group along? What actions by members hindere 
the group’s work? In what ways did group members improve m 
wording together? 

Adequacy of planning; In what ways were our plans complete? to- 
complete? What problems arose that we had failed to foresee? 
we need to revise the plans as we went along? Did we do so. How 
could our plaiming have been improved? 

Effectiveness of presentation: To what extent did our report hold the 
interest of the class? How much did other students learn from usr 
How could we have improved our report? 


A question that often arises is whether each member of a group 
should receive the same mark for the committee’s performance or 
whether each should be marked separately. Usually both teacher 
and students are better satisfied with individual marks, for they 
know that some students do more and better work than others. 
Teacher observations and committee minutes furnish some evidence 
on which individual marks can he based. In addition, each com- 
mittee member can he asked to rate himself and each other member 
of his committee on such points as cooperation, amount of work 
done, quality of work done, and general contribution to the success 
of group. Students and teacher can decide, in advance of 
setting up the committees, what points should be included in such 
^ ^ form. If a constructive climate prevails in the classroom, 
students will be remarkably objective and accurate in their re- 
sponses. Even though their ratings are understood to be advisory 
to the teacher, students gain an increased sense of participation by 
sharing in the marking process. 

Conditions not Conducive to Group Procedures. Small-group 
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work is not always successful, from the point of view of either 
teacher or student. When it is not, analysis \vill usually show that 
one or more of the following negative conditions has been present: 

1. The students had had little experience with group work, and 
were plunged into it without adequate preparation. The principle 
that group work skills must be consciously taught and learned was 
ignored, with resultant inefBciency or even chaos. 

2. The classroom climate was essentially teacher-dominated 
rather than democratic. Students feared, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to proceed on their own initiative, or they reacted to 
unaccustomed freedom \vith disintegrative behavior. 

3. The teacher had not established clear standards of classroom 
conduct or had not achieved effective classroom control before 
launching group work. Student tendencies to misbehave were 
exaggerated in the group work situation. 

4. Committees chose to work on topics that were interesting and 
important, but about which they had little or no material, with 
resultant failure and frustration. 

5. Committee tasks or goals were inappropriate, involving work 
that could have been accomplished more efficiently by individuals. 

6. Groups had too little or too much time to work; in the first 
case they could not carry tlirough successfully, in the second they 
wasted time to the dissatisfaction of all concerned. 

7. Conflicts and rivalries within a group prevented cooperative 
work. Continuing use of sociometric techniques could help a 
teacher avoid poor grouping. 

8. Groups did not evaluate their progress and revise plans as 
they moved along, but clung to plans that became impossible be- 
cause of unforeseen difficulties. 

9. Committee reports became dull and monotonous because of 
lack of variety and advance setting of standards for tliem. As a 
result, time was wasted and student reaction to group work was 
negative. 

10. Group procedures were used loo often and too uniformly, 
so tliat they became routinized and unrewarding. 

The social studies teacher, by careful planning and adherence to 
the basic principles on which good group procedures rest, can 
avoid such difficulties as these. 

SOCIODRAMA 

Sociodrama is a relatively new classroom method that can be 
used to stimulate thoughtful discussion of social studies problems. 
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l^lembers can decide wheflier these reaction sheets should be signed 

” A fthd Ld of work report that may be kept as student bemme 
more skilled in group work is the observers report. O”® ^ 
or the teacher at first, may note how many members P^'^bcipate , 
how freely, and in what roles. The usefulness of such a repo 
will depend, of course, on the maturity and understanding o 
obser\'er. , . r 

Committee members can profit by making a final evaluati ^ 
the group’s work. They should give specific attention to such pom 
as these: 


Operation of the group: Did each member carry his share of the wor 
During group meetings, did we use our time effectively? In a 
ways did the chairman do his fob well? What suggestions for un 
provement could be made to the chairman? In what ways did 
members help the group along? ^Vhat actions by members hindere 
the group’s work? In what ways did group members improve m 


working together? 

Adequactj of planning: In what ways were our plans complete? to* 
complete? What problems arose that we bad failed to foresee? 
we need to revise the plans as we went along? Did we do so? How 
could our planning have been Improved? 

Efediveness of presentation: To what extent did our report hold the 
Interest of the class? How much did other students learn from Dsr 
How could we have improved our report? 

A question that often arises is whether each member of a group 
should receive the same mark for the committee’s performance or 
whether each should be marked separately. Usually both teacher 
and students are belter satisfied with individual marks, for they 
know that some students do more and better work than others. 
Teacher observations and committee minutes furnish some evidence 
on which individual marks can be based. In addition, each com* 
nuttee member can be asked to rale himself and each other member 
of Iris committee on such points as cooperation, amount of work 
work done, and general contribution to the success 
of the group. Students and teacher can decide, in advance 
setting up the committees, what points should be included in such 
a rating form. If a constructive climate prevails in the classroom, 
students will be remarkably objective and accurate in their re- 
ponses. Even though their ratings are understood to be adviso^ 
0 le teacher, students gain an increased sense of participation by 
sharing m the marking process. 

CoNDmoNS NOT CoNBucivE TO Ghoop Procedubes. Sman-gro'*P 
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showing what land of person he is and how he is related to the 
problem situation. 

With this preparation, class members are selected to play out 
the roles that have been decided upon. The rest of the class may 
continue its discussion of the problem situation for a few minutes, 
perhaps five, while the participants of the sociodrama plan staging 
and general lines for the action. A narrator may set the stage for 
the audience. The dramatic action is presented, with the teacher 
or the participants themselves stopping it when it has been 
played out. 

The discussion and analysis which follows the dramatization is 
an Integral part of the sociodrama. It should be focused on such 
questions as these: Why did a certain character react as he did? 
Was his action realistic? How did he feel when he made a certain 
response? Did something another said or did cause his reaction? 
How else could he have responded to get more constructive reac- 
tions from the other persons in the situation? For historical or 
social problem sociodrama still other questions might be raised. 
What other solutions to the problem might have been explored? 
Did the participants know enough about die problem, or about the 
characters they were portraying? Did the audience have enough 
information to understand and react to the sociodrama? About 
what points did they need further information? 

After the discussion and any additional investigation that is 
needed, the situation may be played again with a different cast, 
foUowng a different line of action suggested by the discussion or 
the newly obtained information. If this is done, the same kind of 
analysis would again be made. In lliis way different solutions to 
a problem situation may be examined. 

Conditions Essential for SoaoDRAMA. Poorly or inappropri- 
ately used, sociodrama may waste time or may actually have 
negative effects on student attitudes and behavior. The teacher 
can set the stage for positive results, however, by providing favor- 
able conditions and observing certain precautions. 

1. The situation must be a significant one that grows out of the 
current work of the class. It should be one about which students 
have enough information and experience to enable them to project 
Uiemselves into it. It should be susceptible of being played by a 
few characters, perhaps tlirec to five, so tliat action does not become 
overly complicated. 

2. During the class’s early experience with sociodrama, the 
teacher should suggest situations in detail, select particip.Tnts, and 
direct tlie follow-up discussion closely. As students gain experience 
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It consists of unrehearsed dramatizations, followed by discussion, 
of situations involving social relationships. Such situations inay 
involve problems of personal relationship, such as those arising be- 
tween parents and teen-agers about allowances, use of the family 
car, or plans for college. They may be focused on contemporary 
social, political, or economic problems, such as labor-management 
conflicts or problems of minority groups. Or the situations may 
involve conflicts or moments of decision from the past, such as the 
crises of the Constitutional Convention or episodes in the develop- 
ment of the states-rights controversy. Role-playing is a form of 
sociodrama in which the emphasis is on carrying out roles aii in- 
dividual may need to fulfill in daily living or on special occasions. 
These may range from such roles as class chairman or applicant 
for a job to the more informal social roles involved in asking for 
or accepting a date or acting as a compromiser in a family dis- 
agreement. 

Sociodrama should not be confused with psychodrama, nor per- 
mitted to slip over the border into it. Psychodrama is the acting 
out of deeply emotional personal problems, with a view to gaining 
understanding of them; it should be carried on only under super- 
vision of a trained therapist. The teacher must recognize and re- 
spect the line between sociodrama and role-playing on the one 
hand and psychodrama on the other. 


Functions of Sociodrama. The major purpose of sociodrame 
and role-playing is to help students understand the “human relations 
content of such situations, and to learn to “put themselves in the 
other fellows shoes.” Through sociodrama, students may gehi 
deeper understanding about the problems and periods they are 
^amatizing, about the effects of certain kinds of actions on the 
feelings of others, and about possible ways of handling the roles 
toey themselves must fulfill. Many of the skills that are needed 
tor good interpersonal relations may be learned through socio- 
rama, or example, how to discuss rather than argue and hoW 
^ opposing view without closing off opportunities for 
stiu other views to be expressed. Constructive atUtudes toward 
soaal problems and problems of social relationships may be de- 
veloped through sociodrama, if the activity is effectively handled, 
nn Sc^oDRAMA. The sociodrama should focus on 

Vi/'M j ^ sigmficant, one about which different views are 
ihl cuH various solutions can be suggested. When 

avail-iKU w chosen, the teacher or the class reviews 

needed decides what characters are 

play it out. A brief description of each one is developed. 
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mth the technique they can take a larger part in planning, casting, 
and developing the sociodrama. , 

3. The teacher must help members of the audimce feel tna 

they are participants in the sociodrama just as much as the role- 
players, and lead them to recognize that the discussion of the action 
is as important as the action itself. .. 

4. The use of sociodrama should be postponed until a generally 
constructive classroom climate, with free interaction but adequate 
control by the teacher, has been established. Otherwise both role- 
players and audience will find it difficult to project themselves into 
the sociodrama situation adequately. 

5. Finally, sociodrama should not be overused or used when 
some other technique will serve more effectively. Students are 
likely to react to it enthusiastically if their first efforts in it 

all successful, but with too frequent use sociodrama, like any other 
procedure, may become routine. 


The various means for stimulating student participation range 
from time-tested class discussion to relatively new techniques of 
sociometry and group work. Basic to the successful application of 
any of these procedures is the development of a positive social 
climate within the class group. Equally basic is the selection of 
the procedure that will best fit the immediate situation. Some of 
them, such as the approaches suggested for developing a desirable 
classroom climate and handling class discussion, should receive first 
attention of the beginning teacher. He should introduce others, 
such as teacher-pupil planning and committee work, as soon as he 
has reasonable assurance that he and the students are ready to 
apply them on a limited scale. In the long run, the social studies 
teachers success in stimulating student participation will depend 
on selecting procedures in terms of their appropriateness for clearly 
defined goals of instruction. 


SELECTED READINGS 

Abticles 

Boyd Ge^ude A. "Role Playing, " Social Education, 21 (October, 1957), 267-69. 
values role-playing in social studies, and discusses 

in Our PD Economics Unit,” CleaHng 

nouic, 27 (February, 1953), 354-55. 

V assume roles of complainants, eo* 

Ployen, and NLRB members to hear and decide cases. 
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is important for sociocivic competence in adult life. Being informed 
on current public affairs in order to vote intelligently, for example, 
cannot be accomplished adequately through radio, television, and 
public meetings. It is necessary to read newspapers, journals of 
opinion, and other printed materiab to obtain a balanced, complete 
picture. 


FACTORS AFFECTING READING ABILITY 

The range of reading abilities in a typical class is from three to 
seven grades: that is, in a tenth-grade class there are likely to be 
some students who read at the level of educated adults and others 
who read at the sixth- or seventh-grade level. To work effectively 
with a class, the social studies teacher must plan his teaching in a 
way that takes into account these individual differences in reading. 
A first step is to understand the causes of these differences. Many 
factors combine to determine the quality of a person*s reading. 
Rarely, if ever, is there a single “cause” for a student reading poorly 
or well. 

Intellectual potential, as nearly as it can be measured, seems 
to be one of the major factors affecting reading ability. Usually a 
student of high intelligence is an effective reader, but one or more 
of the other factors discussed below may prevent him from reading 
as well as he could. Children of below average ability tend to be 
poor readers, and the limit of their ability sets a limit to their 
development in reading and other skills. In relating these facts 
to an intelligence quotient, however, we must remember that read- 
ing is an intrinsic part of response to group-administered intelli- 
gence tests. 

The richness and breadth of a student's background of expe- 
rience influence his reading ability. If he has traveled or visited 
museums, for example, he will bring to the reading of social studies 
materials many concrete experiences that will help him to give 
meaning to the printed symbols. The student who sees his parents 
habitually reading and who has contact with books and magazines 
at home is likely to approach his social studies reading with more 
favorable attitudes than the student in whose home Sie opposite 
is true. 

Reading disability often involves emotional factors. The dis- 
turbod student may be unable to concentrate on tlie complicated 
process of reading, or his emotional difficulties may have interfered 
wth his learning the basic skills in tlie elemcntar>’ school. Some- 
times teachers have rationalized failure to help a student improve 
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Until recently most social studies teachers in secondary schools 
took it for granted that their students were able to read the text- 
books and other materials assigned to them. Reading was a skill 
tliat students should have “mastered” in the elementary grades. 
If they had not done so, that was unfortunate, but it was not the 
responsibility of the social studies teacher to remedy the fault. 
Today alert social studies teachers know that if a student reads 
poorly, he will find it hard to learn in social studies. They know 
that there are probably a number of reasons for the poor readers 
deficiency. They help the student develop reading skills, instead 
of wasting time in blaming the elementary schools for his plight. 
Informed teachers know, too, that the good reader can become a 
still better reader, and that a person can continue to improve in 
reading skills throughout his life. Helping all students to improve 
in reading is accepted today as a part of teaching the social studies. 

Reading is a key skill in the social studies because much of the 
learning in this field can be gotten most effectively from the printed 
page. The concepts that are presented are too numerous, too varied, 
and involve too many abstracUons for students to learn them through 
direct experience alone. Time is too short; even if it were not a 
laclor, many social studies concepts cannot be developed through 
0^*1 c^erience. For example, a class cannot study the events 
ot Uie trench Revolution or the causes of divorce through direct 
jpcnence. The printed page can he an effective substitute for 
would be unduly time-consuming, impossible, or 

dmvr. 7°“*’'; ™'y u *>= ““ 

derne meaning from that page. 

Besides being important for success in school, effective reading 
138 
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data, often arise. The ability to set a purpose for reading and then 
adjust rate and method of reading to the purpose is needed in all 
reading, including that done in social studies work. 

Students also encounter special problems in reading social stud- 
ies materials. They must be able to interpret the specialized vocab- 
ulary of the social studies. They must leam to recognize a sequence 
of events, to identify cause-efFect relationships, and to evaluate in 
terms of historical accuracy. They must be able to interpret spe- 
ciah’zed graphic materials, such as cartoons, statistical charts, and 
maps; they must be able to relate the information thus presented 
to that gained from narrative material. 

Social studies reading materials tend to present certain difficulties. 
The concept load, or number of separate ideas introduced in a 
given space, is often heavy. If many ideas are compressed into a 
short space, reading is difficult despite short sentences and simple 
vocabulary. Even the better secondary school student will find it 
so. Textbooks in the social studies tend to be especially compact 
and therefore difficult to read. Many of the concepts found in 
them are relatively abstract and often far removed from students" 
experiences. Frequently such concepts are presented with insuf- 
ficient explanation to clarify them for the typical student. Technical 
terms are often used without adequate definition or illustration. 
The same difficulties are to be found in many non-text materials 
used in social studies classes, such as supplementary accounts, 
newspapers, and current magazines. 

The need for reading instruction in social studies classes is clear. 
Reading experts and social studies specialists have joined forces 
to develop ways of meeting this need. 

PLANNING FOR READING INSTRUCTION 

Since each student has his own pattern of reading achievement 
and difficulties, these individual differences must be taken into 
account in any plan for reading instniction in the social studies. 
Information about each students reading abilities becomes a start- 
ing point for planning reading instruction based on regular social 
studies assignments. To provide for individual differences in read- 
ing it is necessary to make available a variety of reading materials 
on the topics being studied by the class. 

Discovering Reading Abiuttes. The factors responsible for in- 
diWdual differences in reading abilities suggest the kinds of informa- 
tion about each student that the social studies teacher needs in 
order to plan reading instrucb'on. These include information about 
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his reafing by saying that difficulties were caused by “emo- 
tional blochs” which the teacher was not quahfied to 
tainly a teaclier must know when to keep hands off m the 
serious maladjustment, and how, in such cases, to obtain quaiihe 
help for the pupil But reading specialists point out that m most 
cases where emotional factors hinder effective reading ^e pupil is 
not seriously maladjusted. Usually he can profit from the kmds oi 


help suggested in this chapter. 

Closely related to emotional factors, even underlying them m 
some cases, is the element of motivation. When students have an 
active purpose in reading they may read considerably above then 
measured reading level. It is a common observation that second- 
ary school boys who are poor readers but ardent sports fans have 
no difficulty with the sports page of the newspaper. On the other 
hand, reaing clinics sometimes advise the withdrawal of a stu- 
dent who has been sent for help if he has no desire to improve his 
reading. Unless the student is motivated, little can be done to 
help him. 

A student’s physiological condition helps or hinders his per- 
formance in reading. Partial-sightedness, limited hearing, or mal- 
nutrition resulting in a low energy level will handicap a student in 
reading, especially if he has made a poor start in the basic skills. 
Teachers should be alert to recognize such physiological handicaps 
and call them to the attention of the school nurse or principal 
Often some help can be provided by the school authorities. 

Finally, reading is affected by the student’s general level of 
language ability, the correctness of his speech, the range of his 
speaking and listening vocabulary, and so on. Reading is one 
aspect of language, not a separate skill area. The student who has 
a small speaking vocabulary, mispronounces many words, and 
speaks in broken sentences will probably have difficulty in reading- 
A student s improvement in any aspect of language ability— reading, 
writing, spealdng, or listening— is likely to have a positive effect 
on his control of the others. 


PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL STUDIES READING 
As they read social studies materials, secondary school students 
enrounter some of the same problems tliat they meet in their gen- 
r j’ related to vocabulary often head the list. The 

s u ent hnds familiar words used with an unfamiliar meaning, 
new, non-specialized words. Problems related to organrang what 
w read, recognizing and rclaUng main ideas to their supporting 
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Student to turn in a slip of paper giving name of book and pages 
read, will provide a rough indication of reading rate. It is also 
useful to observe the kinds of books a student selects in free-choice 
situations, whether or how much a student reads for recreation, and 
how much and what kinds of newspaper and magazine reading he 
does. The student who has reading difficulties probably attempts 
little reading beyond that required. 

A few oral reading periods early in the term will help the social 
studies teacher identify the student with reading problems. He is 
likely to read slowly and haltingly, mispronouncing common words. 
He may read words that are not there, or omit words. He may 
read word endings incorrectly, or read words in incorrect order. 
If a student makes such errors as he reads a paragraph or two in 
his turn, the teacher should arrange for a private conference and 
ask the student to read more social studies material aloud. This 
will ofiFer opportunity for more careful analysis of the errors made, 
and enable a shy student to react more freely than he does before 
an audience of his peers. (See Strang, McCullough, and Trader 
in Selected Readings for suggestions about analysis of errors made 
in oral reading.) Under no circumstances should reading aloud 
be required in a situation that will bring prolonged or recurrent 
embarrassment to the student. To do so will, in all likelihood, only 
intensify whatever problems he has with reading. 

The teacher, using social studies material, can construct exer- 
cises to test student performance in various reading skills. Ex- 
amples of such exercises are given in the later part of this chapter. 

Intelligence Scores. Almost every school has on file for each 
pupil intelligence quotients or mental-age scores derived from one 
or more group-administered tests. Many schools also have for 
their exceptional students scores derived from individually admin- 
istered intelligence tests. Reading scores or reading performance 
should be interpreted in relaU'on to mental age or intelligence 
scores, since a close relationship seems to exist between native 
ability and potential development in reading skills. The student 
with average or above-average ability can probably profit from 
direct instruction in reading skills. For the student with low 
mental ability, help in reading skills may be useful, but the teacher 
must also provide him with other means of learning to supplement 
reading. 

Background Information. School files usually contain informa- 
tion about each pupil’s health, home background, general school 
achievement, and special interests. Where school files are inade- 
quate, the social studies teacher can obtain background informa- 
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performance In reading, native ability, as nearly as that can be 
measured, and health, home background, student interests, and gen- 
eral school achievement. All of this is information the teacher 
needs to carry out an effective social studies program in general, 
as well as to plan specifically for reading instruction. 

Reading Tests and Observation. Where standardized reading 
tests have been administered as part of a school-wide testing pro- 
gram, the results will record a composite grade-level reading score 
for each student. This composite score indicates the reading ability 
of the student in terms of the average student in a given grade. 

A reading score of 8.6, for example, indicates that the student reads 
as well as the average student who has been in the eighth grade 
for six months. Thus a tenth-grade student with a score of 8.6 is 
retarded in reading by more than a year, while a seventh-grader 
with this score is a superior reader. 

Depending upon the reading test used, various part-scores (on 
rate, vocabulary, for examples) may be available for each student. 
Most diagnostic reading tests provide grade-level scores for reading 
rate, comprehension, and vocabulary. The part-scores indicate the 
students points of weakness or strength. If a tenth-grade student, 
for example, has a score of 12.1 on comprehension, 11.3 on vocabu- 
lary, and 9.2 on rate, both teacher and student will recognize that 
he should concentrate on improving his speed. 

If student scores on standardized reading tests are not available 
in the school records, the social studies teacher should consult with 
the principal (or the department chairman in a large school) about 
the possibility of having such tests administered. The references 
given at the end of this chapter will be helpful in choosing the best 
test for the particular situation and in learning how to administer it 
and interpret results. 

If no standardized reading tests can be administered, there are 
other methods by which the social studies teacher can recognize 
students ^yho have reading difficulties. Even in schools that main- 
am a esting program, these methods will provide valuable informa- 
tion about student reading performance. 

students’ reading habits can be collected 
During class work-periods when the group 
lin can be observed for such points as these: 

frMt, indication of excessive vocalization in reading; 

^ g^a«cing about the room, or other 

frou’ninJ'^ ^ ^ncenlration on the reading; and squinting, 

Tlie arnmmJ evidence of straining to see the printed page. 

read in a given period, determined by asking each 
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the skill is being presented in the one class, it can be reinforced by 
appropriate practice in the other. Probably the social studies 
teacher finds the most obvious and numerous occasions for co- 
operation with the English teacher and the librarian. Students 
themselves will help identify opportunities for interdepartmental 
cooperation if they discover that the teachers concerned welcome 
this information. 


IMPROVING READING SKILLS 

Effective reading instruction requires an analysis of the total 
reading process so that teacher and student can focus attention on 
one aspect at a time. Reading, like any other complicated process, 
cannot be learned as a whole; it must be approached step by step, 
but with the interrelatedness of the steps always recognized. From 
comprehensive analyses of reading skills covering all fields, twelve 
aspects of reading may be selected as appropriate for emphasis in 
the social studies classroom. Eight are discussed in this chapter: 
developing reading readiness, reading for main ideas, reading for 
important details, organizing what is read, skimming, adjusting 
reading method and rate to purpose of reading, developing vocabu- 
lary, and improving speed and comprehension. Four other aspects 
of reading are treated in connection with topics in which they are 
functionally involved. Using reading aids provided in most social 
studies materials is discussed in Chapter 17, locating sources of in- 
formation and reading critically in Chapter 13, and reading maps, 
charts, and time lines in Chapters 11, 12, and 19. Secondary school 
students have made some beginning in most of these aspects of 
reading. The job of the social studies teacher is to plan a develop- 
mental program of reading instruction that will help each student ex- 
pand his use of these skills in the reading of social studies materials. 

Devexoping Reading Readiness. Many teachers think of read- 
ing readiness as something to be developed in early childhood be- 
fore teaching the child to read, something that is achieved then 
once and for all. Such an idea is incorrect, for effective reading at 
any stage depends on the readiness of the reader to attack a given 
piece of material. A student has acliieved readiness for a social 
studies reading assignment when he has a clear purpose for his 
reading, has an interest in fulfilling that purpose, and has command 
of the vocabulary and skills needed for the particular reading to 
be done. For almost every reading assignment in secondary social 
studies, some time can profitably be spent in developing readiness. 
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tion directly from students, using the m 

Chapter 4. He can also give a brief questioniiaire on reading 
preferences. It could include such questions as these. 

1. Do you like to read? 

2. What do you like best to read? 

3. What do you like least to read? , o 

4. What other members of your family spend much time reading 

5. How many books does your famUy have at home? 

6. How often do members of your family get books from the library 

7. What magazines does your family t^e? 

8. What magazines do you enjoy reading? 

9. What subjects do you enjoy reading about? 

10. What do you find hard in reading? 


Providing Suitable Materials. Since the students in any on© 
class differ wdely in their reading skills and interests, ^ 

suitable for the range of reading abilities in the class should e 
provided. The need to provide for a variety of purposes and ui 
terests must also be taken into account in selecting reading ma- 
terials for any unit of work. In the course of a unit on the American 
Revolution, for example, different materials are needed to serve 
different reading purposes; these may include getting basic inior- 
mation about the Revolution, preparing a special report or research 
paper on one of the events of the period, or reading a historical 
novel about the period as a means of getting a picture of manners 
and customs of time. 

Films, recordings, realia, and other learning materials also have 
a place in reading instruction. Frequently they can be used to 
arouse student interest and to motivate the reading of social studies 
material. At the same time such materials can help students d^ 
velop and expand their experience backgrounds for terms which 
tliey encounter in their social studies reading. 

Cooperating in the School-wide Reading Program. Reading 
done by students in social studies classes is affected by their read- 
ing experiences elsewhere in Uieir daily lives. For most students 
the great proportion of these experiences occur in connection with 
school. The social studies teacher needs to know about his stu- 
dents reading instruction in other classes in order to pl«m his 
owm work more effectively. As he collects information about student 
reading abilities and problems, he will learn who is doing what about 
Trading. The social studies teacher can then find points for coopera- 
tion in teaclung parUcular reading skills. The reading of graphs, for 
example, is important in both mathematics and social studies; when 
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paragraph, or a headline for it. At the end of the work period or 
at the next session of the class, students may compare and discuss 
the adequacy of their statements or headlines. 

Modified true-false items based on the reading assignment may, 
be used to check the student’s selection of main ideas in a longer 
passage. He should be told to mark each item with a plus if it 
is a main idea of the passage, or with a zero if it is not, and to be 
ready to explain his answers. 

Exercises like these should be discussed, not merely corrected. 
The student who chose the wrong response needs to understand 
why his choice was wrong, and why another idea is the main 
thought of the paragraph or passage. 

The study of newspapers and current-events magazines offers 
excellent practice in reading for main ideas. The high degree of 
organization of these materials usually facilitates the exercise of 
this skill. Furthermore, one of the most important uses of the skill 
in daily life is in the reading of newspapers and magazines. 

When reading assignments stress selection of main ideas, the 
follow-up discussion or other activity should be based on main 
ideas and should avoid emphasis on details. If students are asked 
to read for major points and find themselves cross-examined for 
specific detail, Aey will be discouraged in later efforts at reading 
for main ideas. 

Reading for Important Details. Reading for details must be 
done more slowly and thoroughly than reading for main ideas. 
In order to understand and retain specific facts, the reader must 
accept this as his purpose and adjust his reading rate and methods 
accordingly. He must learn to get as many details as possible in 
one reading. He must realize that he will remember a specific fact 
longer and understand it more fully if he relates it to other facts 
and to a broad idea. 

Exercises in which the student reads an article or a passage in a 
textbook, closes the magazine or book, and then answers specific 
questions on the material he has read will be useful in improving 
reading for details. The teacher can make such reading check- 
tests, using multiple-choice or modified true-false items. Dictated 
questions requiring a word or a phrase for answer may be used 
to check students’ reading for important details if the entire class 
is reading the same assignment at the same time. In each exercise 
in reading for details, students should reread to correct any errors 
they have made. Exercises of this kind will be most valuable if 
used as study aids, rather than as tests to be graded. 

When students are required to read for specific facts, they should 
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Many of the approaches suggested in Appendix B for introducing 
a unit of work can be adapted to establish purpose for a reading 
assignment and create interest in it. A discussion an opinion poll, 
an anecdote, or a film, for example, may be used to stimulate in- 
terest in a topic and help students set purposes for them reacUng. 
If the assignment is related to a unit or topic that has been ettec- 
tively introduced, the first steps in developing reading readiness 
have probably been largely accomplished. What remains to e 
done will depend on the nature and scope of the assignment 
To help students with the needed reading skills the teacher mus 
know the potential difficulties in the material to be read. These 
may include unfamiliar concepts, difficult words, specialized terms, 
or new types of graphics. The teacher must provide explanation^ 
definitions, and illustrations that will enable the student to attack 
the reading assignment successfully. If a particular skill, such as 
skimming, is needed, it should be taught or reviewed. 

Reading for Main Ideas. The ability to read rapidly through a 
paragraph, a passage, or a chapter and select the main ideas is 
basic for student progress in social studies. It is also one of the 
most Important reading skills of the adult who keeps himself in- 
formed about current public affairs. 

Exercises based on regular social studies reading assignments can 
be utilized throughout the year to help students improve their skill 
in reading for main ideas. A discussion or review of this sldll 
should precede the year’s first practice in using it. It may be de- 
sirable, also, to demonstrate the skill. One of the exercises sug- 
gested below may be adapted for this purpose. Throughout the 
term a variety of exercises such as those given in succeeffing para- 
graphs may be used for continued practice. 

Multiple-choice items similar to the following may be made by 
the teacher and used as a check on the student’s selection of the 
main idea of a paragraph. 


Directions: Read the second paragraph on page 98 of the text (b®' 
ginning Solon acted as”). Check the statement below that expresses the 
chief thought of the paragraph: 

— 1. Solon prevented ownership of weapons by the peasants. 

— 2. By coining money in the name of Athens, Solon aided trade. 

— 6. Solon was greatly respected in Athens. 

— 4. Because of his voting refOTms, Solon is called the founder of Athenian 
democracy. 


Students may be instructed to read through an assignment as 
rapidly as possible, then glance through it again paragraph by 
paragraph and write in a separate sentence the main idea of each 
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studies assignment can be used to improve organization of reading, 
since summarizing involves selecting main ideas and putting them 
together in a coherent fashion. The cautions concerning outlining 
of assignments apply equally to the use of summaries. 

Many of the organizing devices suggested elsewhere in this 
book can be adapted for helping students organize information 
gained from reading. These include parallel time lines, exercises 
in identifying relevant and irrelevant material, and exercises in 
relating new information to that already known by the reader. 

Skimming. The ability to glance rapidly through the printed 
page to get a general impression of the content, to locate the an- 
swers to particular questions, or to identify sections that must be 
read more carefully is invaluable in social studies work. Whenever 
students do independent study for special reports they need to 
sldm in order to locate material. Reading a newspaper efficiently 
requires skimming. Checking a date or another needed fact calls 
for skimming. Yet many readers, students and adults, have never 
been introduced to this skill. 

The student must be helped to realize that in skimming he 
should skip over many words and even over whole sentences, using 
special clues to locate needed information. Such clues are pro- 
vided by headings and topic sentences which give a general im- 
pression of the content and help him locate paragraphs that he 
should read more thoroughly. If the reader is checldng the date of 
an event, he looks in an appropriate part of the book or article for 
dates and for the name of the event or related events. If he is 
skimming to locate information about a particular topic, he can 
identify key words and then glance through the appropriate section 
for those words. Skimming exercises done within a time limit en- 
courage the student to read rapidly and use the clues suggested 
above. 

The teacher can work out skimming exercises based on the social 
studies textbook, on current-events papers, or on other materials 
used by the group. Some exercises should emphasize use of head- 
ings, some should utilize topic sentences, and others should focus 
on key words, names, or dates. The examples given below ^viIl 
suggest forms such exercises may take. 

Skimming to get a general impression 
Directions: Turn to page 267 in the textbook and skim through the section 
entitled “Causes of Juvenile Delinquency,” reading only the headings and 
topic sentences. You will have two minutes in which to do this. When 
time is called, close your book at once. In the space below list the main 
points includ^ in this section. 
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have opportuniUes to use these facts in situaUons more 
than a quesUon-answer recitation or an f 

specifics can be used to support a point m discussion, to P™vrfe “ 
accurate setting for a dramatizaUon, or as a basis for a cartoon or 


piece of imaginative writing. 

ORGANKmo Beading. The organization of what f ™"“ 

the relating of specific facts to the concepts or mam ideas that they 
support. It involves understanding of sequence and interrelauon- 
ships of tact. It usually requires the reader to relate newly gameu 
information to knowledge he already possesses. It is an ohUi^ 
essential to successful work in the social studies, where studen 
must deal with relationships, broad generalizations, and concep 


concerning social phenomena. ^ j • t 

The first step in teaching for sldll in organizing what is ^ ° 
help the student understand what the process involves and how i 
will help him with his social studies work. Exercises emphasizing 
the skin of organizing what is read can be made for almost evety 
basic social studies reading assignment. The teacher may provide 
a study sheet listing the main ideas that are presented; after each 
a space is left in which, after he has completed the reading, the 
student is to write in supporting details. Or the study sheet may 
list after each main idea a number of specifics that are given 
somewhere in the total assignment, but only some of which we 
related to the particular main idea under which they appear. The 


student’s task is to mark out any substatement which does not sup- 
port die statement under which it has been placed. 

Outlining a well-organized passage from a textbook, a current- 
events paper, or other social studies reading material can be used 
to improve the student’s skill in organizing what he reads. Class 
members may work together to construct an outline on the black- 
board, or students may work individually. For variation the teacher 
may provide a jumbled outline to be rearranged by students after 
they have read the section on which it is based. Outlining will be 
useful, however, only to the extent that the student sees specifically 
where he has correctly selected main ideas and related subordinate 
facts and why his errors are errors. Routine outlining of reading 
assignments without careful analysis of the student’s paper may do 
more harm than good for the poor reader. If his outline receives 
a low ^ade he will know he made errors. But unless the teacher 
e understand tiie errors and how to correct them, th® 

chief result will be to discourage him and encourage negative atti- 
des toward reading, outlining, and the social studies. 

Writing a summary of information gained from reading a social 
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studies assignment can be used to improve organization of reading, 
since summarizing Involves selecting main ideas and putting them 
together in a coherent fashion. The cautions concerning outlining 
of assignments apply equally to the use of summaries. 

Many of the organizing devices suggested elsewhere in this 
book can be adapted for helping students organize information 
gained from reading. These include parallel time lines, exercises 
in identifying relevant and irrelevant material, and exercises in 
relating new information to that already known by the reader. 

Skimming. The ability to glance rapidly through the printed 
page to get a general impression of the content, to locate the an- 
swers to particular questions, or to identify sections that must be 
read more carefully is invaluable in social studies work. Whenever 
students do independent study for special reports they need to 
sldm in order to locate material. Reading a newspaper efficiently 
requires skimming. Checking a date or another needed fact calls 
for skimming. Yet many readers, students and adults, have never 
been introduced to this skill 

The student must be helped to realize that in skimming he 
should skip over many words and even over whole sentences, using 
special clues to locate needed information. Such clues are pro- 
vided by headings and topic sentences which give a general im- 
pression of the content and help him locate paragraphs that he 
should read more thoroughly. If the reader is checldng the date of 
an event, he looks in an appropriate part of the book or article for 
dates and for the name of the event or related events. If he is 
skimming to locate information about a particular topic, he can 
identify key words and then glance through the appropriate section 
for those words. Skimming exercises done within a time limit en- 
courage the student to read rapidly and use the clues suggested 
above. 

The teacher can work out skimming exercises based on the social 
studies textbook, on current-events papers, or on other materials 
used by the group. Some exercises should emphasize use of head- 
ings, some should utilize topic sentences, and others should focus 
on key words, names, or dates. The examples given below will 
suggest forms such exercises may take. 

Skimming to get a general impression 
Directions: Turn to page 267 in the textbook and skim through the section 
entitled “Causes of Juvenile Delinquency,” reading only the headings and 
topic sentences. You will have two minutes in which to do this. When 
time is called, close your book at once. In the space below list the main 
points included in this section. 
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Shimming to locate answers to questions 
Directions: Read the following questions, underlining or writing m the 
margin key words and names to use in skimming for answers. Sl^ e 
section in your text entided “Acdiievements of the Greeks (pages 12 ) 

to find the answers. Write beside each question the number of the page 
on which you find the answer. Read that part of the text carefully so 
that you can discuss the question in class. 

1. In what way was Thucydides’ view of history more like our own than 

was that of Herodotus? . . 

2. What methods used by Socrates made his teaching so euectiver 

3. How has Euclid infiuenced present-day mathematics and sciencer 

4. In what forms of art did the Greeks excel? 

Skimming to locate a specific fact 

Directions: The facts called for in the following questions are to be , 
on the indicated pages in your text. Before opening your book, read 
through the questions to decide on key words, names, or other clues to 
help you in skimming, and write your clues in the space provided. Open 
the book to the given page numbCT on the signal, use your clues to locate 
the specific fact called for in the filrst question, and write the answer w 
the space below the question. Continue to the next question. Work as 
rapidly as you can. This exercise is timed. 

1. p. 339. Who were 2 pioneers in the use of anesthetic? 

Key words: Answer: 

2. p. 338. Name a leading geologist of the 19th century and write a sen- 
tence about his work. 

Key words: Answer: 

3. What was Audubon’s contribution to American life? 

Key words: Answer: 

Determining Reading Rate and Method. Some students ( 
adults) read always in the same way and at the same rate because 
they do not understand the need for variation in method and rate, 
or do not know how to achieve it. Four factors affect the choice 
of method and rate in reading. The first is the reading level of the 
material. If it is crowded with ideas, if sentences are long sod 
vocabulary is difficult, the reader must use a slow rate. A second 
factor is the readers familiarity with the subject. Material con- 
cerned Nvith a topic which is new to the student must usually be 
read more slowly than material of equal difficulty on a familiar 
topic. Tmrd, the nature of the material influences reading rate 
and method. A factual treatment such as that found in a textbook 
must usually be read more slowly and with more attention to or- 
gai^ng and retaining details than a historical novel. 

Keading purpose is the fourth and often the key factor in the 
selection of method and rate of reading. The reader must know 
ms purpose and adjust his rate and method accordingly. If 
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needs to find the answer to a particular question, he chooses the 
method of skimming and the rapid rate demanded by that method. 
When he prepares a reading assignment in his textbook, he prob- 
ably reads slowly and carefully to get all important details. Later, 
in reviewing the same material in preparation for an examination, 
the student will probably read rapidly for main ideas but with at- 
tention to organizing what he reads. 

The social studies teacher should take every opportunity to 
point out the need for adjusting reading rate and method to the 
material and to the purpose for which the reading is being done. 
As reading skills are taught, the appropriate use of each should be 
emphasized. As an assignment is given, students may discuss what 
method and rate of reading will accomplish the purposes of this 
particular assignment. In short, there is little reason for isolated 
drill in choosing an appropriate reading rate and method; every 
reading assignment should provide functional exercise in developing 
this aspect of reading skill. 

Developing Vocabulary. Words are symbols wliich offer 
various levels of understanding. One level is that of simple recog- 
nition or the attachment of a single meaning to a word; thus the 
word “run” may be imderstood as the act of moving or going hur- 
riedly. At a deeper level is the reaUzation that a word may have 
more than one meaning, depending upon how it is used. The word 
“run,” for example, must be interpreted differently in each of these 
cases: it was a run-of’the-mill assignment; he agreed to run for the 
presidency; there was a run on the bank. A reader may be able to 
give a correct explanation of each of these uses of the word “run” 
and yet fail to reach a third level of understanding. He may know 
that to run for the presidency means to try to be elected to the 
office of president, for example, but he cannot fully grasp the im- 
plications of this use of to run without a knowledge of political 
parties and election procedures. The readers background of ex- 
perience with each of the meanings of run deteniunes his under- 
standing of the word. The deeper, broader, and more vivid the 
meaning backgrounds possessed by the student, the more fully he 
will understand the words he reads. The social studies teacher 
must provide experiences that will enable students to develop rich 
meaning backgrounds for social studies terms. He must not assume 
that because a student understands a term at the level of mere 
recognition, he comprehends its meaning wherever and however 
used. 

There are many ways of building meaning backgrounds for so- 
cial studies terms. Providing appropriate direct experiences heads 
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the list. The student who attends eamp^gn ralhes. watches Mn 
didates on television, and interviews poliUcal party workers ^ 
enrich his understanding of to run for the prestdencij. Recall 
sharing of previous experience can be an effecUye aPP™f™- 
teacher may, for example, write the key word or phrase on the 
and ask students to tell what they know about it. where they have 
seen it used, and what they understand it to mean. Vivid vicanous 
experiences, through such media as films and recording, can 
used to develop meaning backgrounds for new or difficuu terms. 

Exercises in word study can help students expand socia 
studies vocabularies, if they go beyond mere copying of definitions. 
Vocabulary exercises should encourage students to use new wor , 
to look for new meanings for familiar words, and to analyze wor 
that they meet in social studies reading. 

Many teachers provide, as part of the unit assignment, a um 
vocabulary which includes new and important words and phrases. 
Students are expected to study this vocabulary tlirough an exercise 
like one of the following; 


1. List the words of the unit vocabulary on alternate lines of a note- 
book page. As you learn the meaning of a word, write in the space 
after it a sentence in which the word is used correctly and a syno- 
nym. Use each word in conversation outside of class. 

2. Make an illustrated unit dictionary by finding or drawing a piO" 
hire, cartoon, or diagram to illustrate each word in the unit vocabu- 
lary list. 

3. Be prepared to present, with the aid of other students upon wb(^ 
you may call, a short skit or charade to illustrate six words on uie 
unit vocabulary list. 

4. Mark the words or phrases in the unit vocabulary list that you do 
not understand. Learn the meaning of each by getting a defini' 
tion from the dictionary and finding in your reading at least on® 
example of its use. Be prepared to present the definition and the 
example to the class. Try to use each of these words in conversa- 
tion or class discussion before the end of this unit. 

5. Study the unit vocabulary. Choose the five words or phrases th^ 
you consider most difficult and write on a card a definition of 

in your own words. These will be used in a quiz program which 
will be part of the imil review. 


Sometimes the unit vocabulary may be used as the basis for ® 
pretest. In this case each student may be expected to concentrate, 
during the unit, on the words he has missed on the pretest. Another 
approach to vocabulary study allows each student to build his 
own list of the new words he encounters in his social studies read- 
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ing, and apply exercises such as those suggested above to this list. 
Word-study exercises for the entire class, based on the assigned 
reading may be used as frequently as they are needed. A useful 
practice is to devote five to ten minutes to such exercises two or 
three times a week. The exercises may stress finding several mean- 
ings for a word, listing as many words as possible from a given root 
word, getting the meaning of an unfamiliar word from context, 
using suffixes and prefixes to determine the meaning of a word, 
and identifying synonyms and antonyms for the word under con- 
sideration. When given orally, such exercises may be worked out 
by the entire class with the results placed on the chalkboard. If 
they are written, they may consist of multiple-choice, matching, or 
other objective items made by the teacher from basic reading 
material. 

Improving Speed and Comprehension. Reading speed is im- 
portant, but without comprehension speed is useless. To read as 
rapidly as is consistent with understanding is the goal. The most 
constructive way to help students improve their reading speed is 
to help them with the specific skills discussed above, especially 
that of adj'usting reading rate and method to material and purpose. 

There are also some general approaches to helping students in- 
crease reading speed without sacrificing comprehension. One is to 
provide a wealth of interesting material at or slightly below the 
student's reading level. Wide reading in easy, interesdng books or 
magazines contributes to the development of speed without loss of 
comprehension; at the same time, such reading helps build the 
meaning backgrounds as well as the attitudes that will enable the 
student to attack more difficult materials. Another approach is to 
time, at regular intervals, students reading of social studies ma- 
terial of ordinary difficulty. Current-events magazines, pamphlet 
materials, or a passage from a textbook may be used. The timed 
reading period should be followed by questions that test compre- 
hension. Each student may keep a record of his own reading rate 
and comprehension score on a graph or chart so that he can see his 
own progress over a period of time. 

The modem social studies teacher recognizes his responsibility 
to help students improve their reading of social studies materials. 
To carry out this responsibility, he uses school records, observation 
of reading habits and diagnostic exercises to learn about student 
reading abilities and difficulUes. With these abiliUes and problems 
in mind, the teacher plans a developmental program of reading in- 
struction based on social studies materials that his pupils are using. 
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Such a program involves direct teaching of basic reading sl^ that 
are needed for social studies work, such as skimming or reading tor 
main ideas, followed by many opportunities for functional use ot me 
skills. It requires continued attention to developing interest, mou- 
vation, and background for each reading assignment. It ca s or 
the use of a variety of learning materials and of classroom proce- 
dures for the teaching of various reading skills. Finally, a develop- 
mental program of reading instruction in social studies is closely 
integrated with the regular work of the class. 
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LISTENING, WRITING, 

AND SPEAKING 


The mastery of communication skills is as important to civic 
competence as to successful economic and social activity. Freedom 
of expression is essential to the democratic process, but the leg^ 
right means little if citizens lack the ability to communicate with 
one another. They must be willing and able to study what others 
have to say about public problems and to express their own thoughts 
effectively. 

Communication skills are important to individual students both 
in and outside the classroom. For successful work, the learner 
must understand instructions, gamer knowledge, and present m- 
formation to classmates. A large proportion of learning activities 
in school, and certainly in social studies classes, requires the use of 
communication skills. Students also need tliese skills if they are to 
participate effectively in school clubs, in outside social activities, or 
in part-time jobs. 

The teacher of English, of course, has the primary responsibility 
for teaching communication skills. But teachers in all subject 
fields must reinforce the instruction the student receives in English 
by helping him apply and improve these skills as he uses them to 
other curriculum areas. The social studies teacher has a special 
responsibility to do so because communication needs are closely re- 
lated to social studies goals. Methods of teaching reading in social 
studies were described in the previous chapter. The present chap- 
ter treats the equally important skills of listening, speaking, and 
^\Tlting as applied to social studies. 
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IMPROVING LISTENING 

Studies show that the average adult spends almost as much time 
listening as he spends in reading, writing, and speaking combined. 
Samples of voters in recent elections indicate that more of them 
relied upon radio or television than upon newspapers or magazines 
for information they used in making decisions about candidates. 
Other studies have shown that personal influence of relatives, 
friends, and even strangers, communicated orally, is more important 
than any other factor in voting decisions. 

Despite the importance of listening, few adults or high school 
students listen effectively. One study indicates that the average 
person retains for immediate factual testing only about 50 per cent 
of the material to which he is exposed. Another investigation re- 
veals that there are more poor listeners at the senior high school 
level than at the junior high school level, and more in the junior 
high school grades than in the elementary grades. These facts in- 
dicate that attention to listening skills is needed in the secondary 
school. 

The teaching of listening skills has been neglected almost com- 
pletely until recently. Children entering kindergarten or the first 
grade can gain information by listening but ordinarily cannot read 
or write. Consequently,, teachers have accepted responsibility for 
teaching reading and writing, but tend to take listening skills for 
granted except for an occasional admonition to “listen carefully” or 
“pay attention.” Those who do not listen well thereafter are fre- 
quently thought of as children of low inteUigence, although studies 
have now shown that both dull and bright people may be poor 
listeners. 

There is evidence that listening skills can be improved through 
training. In a recent study of a group of college freshmen, those 
ranking among the lowest 20 per cent on an initial listening test 
were given twelve weeks of intensive training in how to listen. As 
a result, they did as well at the end of the period as the average 
of the entire group of freshmen tested at the beginning. Many did 
better. In an adult class of business and professional people, train- 
ing in listening resulted in nearly a 50 per cent improvement in 
listening efficiency. 

In some ways, listening skills resemble the skills of reading. Both 
depend upon an understanding of vocabulary. No matter how at- 
tentive the student, he will be unable to comprehend what he hears 
unless he understands the words. Thus, as a pupils vocabulary 
increases, he can improve liis listening skills as well as Iiis reading. 
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In oUier ways, listening sMlls differ sharply from reading sHls 
Mnch reading is done when the reader is alone. Much hstenmg 
is done in group situations, where the listener must learn to concen- 
trate despite distractions created by other people. A '^<=ader 
tnm back to check what he has read, hut a hsteirer must ^sp 
information and ideas as they are spoken. A reader can SKiin 
piece of material for organization and main ideas, then reread m 
carefully. A listener has to identify the structure and mam ideas 
of a speech or an organized discussion as he hears the presenta ion. 

Developing Listening Attitudes. Basic to improvement of * 
tening skills is a desire to listen more effectively. Tlie pupu mus 
see that he can gain interesting, useful information and ideas throug 
listening, and that he is handicapped when he does not listen e 
fectively. Also, he must recognize his listening deficiencies an 
believe that he can overcome them by reasonable effort. ^ 

The teacher can use several approaches to encourage attitudes 
conducive to improvement in listening. He can quote the 
of studies of the importance of listening for success in different 
occupations, the poor listening habits of high school students and 
adults, and the gains people have achieved through training m 
listening skills. Several such studies are summarized by Nichols 
and Stevens (see Selected Readings). To help students recognize 
their o^vn listening deficiencies, the teacher may administer a test 
demanding recall immediately ^ter he has given specific directions 
or information. Or he may administer one of the standardized 
tests of listening skills that are listed at the end of this chapter. 

Tlie teacher can encourage the pupils’ desire to improve their 
listening skills by emphasizing the importance of good listening fo^ 
school achievement. He can refuse to repeat questions or directions. 
He can draw upon oral reports, panel discussions, and class discus- 
sions for test items. Occasionally he can have pupils write sum- 
maries of an oral presentation or a class discussion, or note the new 
information that Uiey gain by listening during a class period. 

If the teacher is to succeed in inculcating the belief that listen- 
ing can bring pleasure and serve as a means of acquiring useftd 
information, he must consider the students’ level of maturity and 
ability. Listening to content that is too difficult for comprehension 
or unrelated to student interest may develop negative attitudes and 
I^r listening habits. This is not to say, however, that students 
should not be exposed to reasonably difficult material. Indeed, it 
IS good practice for them to listen to such material, provided that 
t is not confusing to them. The student must also learn to listen 
c\en when not \ilally interested and to speakers who are inade- 
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quate or annoying. Listening is part of a two-way process and the 
listener must assume his share of the responsibility. He cannot 
maintain the attitude that “If I do not understand you, it is entirely 
your fault.” 

Nevertheless, a student is more likely to develop positive at- 
titudes toward listening if he has interesting, constructive expe- 
riences with this aspect of communication. To achieve this, the 
teacher must insure that oral reports and panel discussions are well 
prepared and interestingly presented. He must plan for class dis- 
cussions that introduce new material, permit students to compare 
data from various sources, and give opportunity for students to 
react to and apply data and ideas that are presented. He must 
emphasize the value of preparing for listening to a speech or other 
oral presentation by learning something about the topic and iden- 
tifying questions on which the speaker may throw light. He must 
also provide direct instruction in how to listen for various purposes. 

Listening for Main Ideas. One of the most important pur- 
poses in listening is to identify the main ideas that are presented 
by the speaker. A listener may try so hard to remember each fact 
mentioned that he fails to distinguish and remember the essential 
points. If, on the other hand, he is able to pick out and remember 
the important ideas, the listener is likely to recall many of the 
supporting facts. 

Usually it is easier to identify the important ideas in a formal 
speech or discussion presentation than in an informal discourse or 
conversation, because the former have a definite organization or 
pattern. Teaching pupils the common structure of a speech or 
discussion helps them listen for the speaker’s main points. 

Through analyzing a few well-constructed speeches the student 
will learn that they consist of four major parts. A brief introduc- 
tion, designed to catch attention and arouse interest, is followed by 
a statement of the thesis, purpose, or scope of the speech. This 
second part of the speech sometimes includes an overview of the 
main points to be discussed, thus providing the listener with a brief 
outline of what is to come. The third and fourth parts of a well- 
structured speech are the main body and the conclusion. The body 
of the speech is the longest part, of course. Usually it is divided 
into a number of sections. In an informational speech each section 
begins vidth a generalization followed by supporting facts or argu- 
ments. In a persuasive speech, on tlie other hand, the speaker is 
interested in implanting ideas in the minds of his listeners before 
he states them. Ordinarily, he opens each section with a question. 
He then presents facts related to the question and finally states Iiis 
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opinion. KnoNving this structure helps pupils 
sive speech and listen more critically tor persuasion devices illogica 
arguments, or the omission of importaiit data. In both inform 
and persuasive speeches, the conclusion provides a summary 
synthesis intended to help Usteners remember the mam ideas o 


the speech. , « 

Formal discussions by a panel or a discussion group also usuauy 
follow a definite pattern. The discussion leader identifies the topic 
of the presentation, raises the major issue, and then guides e 
discussion through a series of pertinent questions. Participants 
present opinions and generalizations as well as data concerning c 
issue or topic. When the main points related to each question have 
been developed, the leader or one of the other participants sum 
marizes before the group moves on to the next question. If ® 
pupil knows this pattern, he can be alert to make notes on t e 
summary of each point even if the discussion moves too rapidly tor 
him to list all the facts or arguments as they are given. If he takes 
notes in outline form and reviews them soon after the discussion 


is over, he can fill in many of the specifics from memory. 

Certainly the student, during his lifetime, will listen to many 
speeches and discussion presentations that are not clearly struc- 
tured. Nevertheless, his acquaintance with the pattern of a well- 
organized speech or discussion will help him to analyze even those 
that arc less than well organized. Practice in identifying the com- 
ponents of a formal speech or panel discussion is, therefore, valuable 
in improving listening skills. 

To teach the structure of a well-organized speech the teacher 
may use recordings of addresses on subjects that relate to the unit 
that is being studied, or to a topic in the news. At the end of each 
part of the speech, he may stop the recording for a discussion of 
the speech’s structure. After students have experienced such part- 
by-part analysis, otlier speeches may be played in entirety before 
the analyses are undertaken. If recorded speeches are not avail- 
able and cannot be taped from radio and television broadcasts, 
teacher or students can read aloud speeches secured from news- 
papers, Vifai Speeches, or other sources. Similar exercises in iden- 
tifying discussion patterns can be conducted with recordings of 
panel discussions or through analysis of discussions presented by 
small groups of students. 

In a well-prepared presentation, the speaker frequently helps 
the listener by indicating main ideas through the use of clues, such 
as sigiial words, pauses, gestures, and variation in tone and rale of 
enunciation. These clues are substitutes for the headings, topic 
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sentences, and paragraphing that are found in well-organized writ- 
ten material. The student should leam to listen for such signal 
words as ^‘first,” “second,” “another,” ^next,” or “finally.” Because 
a pause is often used in lieu of the section heading or paragraph 
indentation in written material, he should note carefully the first 
sentence after an extended pause. It is likely to present a main 
idea. A change in tone or speaking pace may indicate that an 
important idea is being enunciated. For example, the speaker may 
suddenly speak more loudly to emphasize a point, or he may pause 
and speak deliberately, in quiet tones, to call attention to an idea 
or conclusion. 

A speaker before a live audience communicates in part through 
gestures and facial expressions. He may count off important points 
on his fingers, move about or shift position during transitions, or 
pound the rostrum with his fist for emphasis. He may ask rhetorical 
questions and answer them with a shrug or a shake of the head. 
He may indicate his own feelings about a point with a smile, a 
frown, or a hesitant manner. 

Most of these clues can be demonstrated to students as they listen 
to speakers by radio, by television, in auditorium programs, or in 
class sessions. If a speech or discussion program is recorded and 
played in class, the teacher can stop it at appropriate points for 
students to identify and discuss the significance of clues provided 
by the speaker. Students can leam to use, in their own oral pres- 
entations, clues that will indicate the organization of their remarks 
and the major ideas they are presenting. 

Identifying main ideas in poorly organized speeches or unstruc- 
tured discussion is, of course, much more difficult than recognizing 
them in a well-structured presentation. If the student discovers 
that the speaker or panel is not following a pattern in which a main 
point is indicated and then discussed, he must be prepared to shift 
his listening and note-taking techniques. Instead of trying to take 
notes in outline form, he may take running notes which he can 
later review and organize. Or he may divide the note paper into 
three columns. A narrow left-hand column may be used to note 
each important topic or issue mentioned by the speaker, with space 
between the entries. In tlie second column, opposite each entry, 
the listener may note facts related to the topic, and use tlie third 
column for related conclusions or generalizaUons presented by the 
speaker. Thus, the listener is enabled to do some organizing as he 
takes notes. Later he will need to review and complete the organi- 
zation of the material, in order to identify the main ideas. 
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Listening CnrncALLY. The effective listener does not accept 
passively everything he hears; he constantly relates what the 
speaker is saying to what he already knows. Is the 
stating a fact? What new facts or ideas is he presenting? What 
evidence does he use to support his arguments? 

Those who have studied the skills of listening believe that a 
cause of poor listening is related to the fact that thinking, measur^ 
in words, is a faster process than talking. The average person telks 
at the rate of about 125 words per minute. He thinks at about 
four times that rate. This differential is likely to lead to stray 
thoughts on the part of the listener. At first only brief irrelevancies 
may cross his mind while he waits to hear the next words; he may 
miss little or nothing that is being said. Unless he gives full at- 
tention to the speaker and his topic, however, his mind may wander 
to such an enticing subject or serious worry that he does not return 
fast enough to what is being said. He may miss an important point. 
Then he may find it hard to follow an argument or explanation, 
and he is tempted to give up the struggle and let his thoughts roam 
once more to pleasanter or more pressing matters. 

The differential between the verbal rates of thinking and speak- 
ing, however, provides the careful listener with time for thinking 
about what is being said. He can attempt to weigh information in 
order to record tliat which he considers important. He can antici- 
pate the thoughts of the speaker and then check to see if he has 
been right. He can summarize points already made and identify 
persuasion techniques or generalizations based on limited evidence. 
Letting his mind work on the topic under discussion helps him 
refrain from diversionary thoughts which distract his attention. 
By pointing out the differential in the verbal rates of thinking and 
speaking and the possible uses to which it can be put, the teacher 
helps make pupils aware of the need for critical listening. 

Although pupils should not accept passively everything that they 
hear, neither should they dose their minds to what is being said 
because they disagree with the speaker, are antagonized by his 
words or manner, or think that he Is slanting informaUon. Rather, 
they should seek to analyze what is said, look for new ideas, and 
try to understand the speaker’s viewpoint. Listeners ordinarily ex- 
perience difficulty in hearing and remembering ideas opposed to 
eir o^. By summarizing for students the results of research on 
us su ject, the teacher can help pupils realize the need of even 
pcaler concentraUon when listening to people with whom they 
agree. Students also should learn to postpone final judgment of 
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what they have heard until later, when they are feeling less antag- 
onistic. 

Analyzing the Presentation. Following a speech, discussion, 
or important conversation, the listener should summarize and ana- 
lyze what has been said. He should try to restate the main points, 
and reconsider the ideas and data in the light of what he already 
knows about the subject. He should examine arguments for logic. 
He can think back to persuasion techniques by which the speaker 
tried to arouse his emotions or stir him to action. He can analyze 
basic assumptions underlying tfie presentation. If he is suspicious 
of the speaker’s facts, he can check them, and he can compare what 
the speaker has said with the conclusions of other authorities. 

The teacher can help students develop the habit of examining 
speeches and discussions by calling for summaries and analyses, and 
by planning with students the steps needed to verify conclusions 
about which they are uncertain. From such activities students can 
leam that review and analysis help them to remember important 
ideas and reduce the h'kelihood ^at they will accept ideas un- 
critically. To help them understand the role of such an analysis, 
the teacher may play an effective persuasive speech, administer an 
attitudes inventory concerned with ideas expressed in the speech, 
help the class analyze the speech for persuasive devices and the 
logic of arguments, and then readminister the attitudes inventory. 
Many students will probably have changed their opinions, as a 
result of careful consideration of the arguments. Following a dis- 
cussion presentation, the teacher may ask pupils to write a summary 
of the major points before they have gone over their notes and 
organized them. Then he may give pupils the opportunity to organ- 
ize their notes and analyze the material, and assign the writing of 
new summaries which will be compared with the first. 

IMPROVING WRITING AND SPEAKING 

Writing and speaking, both means of expressing ideas, have a 
number of common elements. These include the need for defining 
the purpose of the presentation, organizing the material to be com- 
municated, and using techniques that will interest the intended 
audience and clarify for its members the points tliat are made by 
the writer or speaker. 

Preparing the Materials. As the student plans an oral or 
written report or prepares to participate in a panel or group discus- 
sion, one of l3is first steps should be to define the purpose or pur- 
poses he seeks to achieve. Wliat major ideas does he \vish to 
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communicate? To what ^ 

EBSCCt£K:,s“ss.s-5 

«on and Wp his reader or listener grasp the substance o 
presentation. When he has gathered his material, he must m^U 
Ler the informaUon, sort out ideas, dmw “nclusions, and Hn^ 
prepare an ouUine. The social studies teacher can provide guidance 
and experience in the organizing process by requiring a progress 
report at an appropriate point in the student s preparaUon o P P 
or an oral presentation. This report may include a list ot sources 
that the student has consulted, an outline for the presen . 

and a list of items that remain to be checked before ^he , 

planned in more detail or the writing is begun. The teacher s o 
give constructive criticism about the progress 
writing or, preferably, in a conference with the student. The enur 
class can benefit from sessions early in the term during w ic 
selected progress reports are examined, their strong and weak poin 
discussed, and suggestions made for improving future reports o 
this type. 

As students begin their preparation of a written or oral pre • 
entation, the teacher may review with tliem some useful techniques 
for gaining and holding audience interest and clarifying the poin s 
to he made. He can stress the importance of a brief, coloriu 
introduction and overview, of getting into the body of the P^®^' 
entation promptly, and of providing a suitable conclusion. Studen^ 
should be reminded to use simple, direct language, and avoid the 
overcomplicated vocabulary and sentence structure that some pupils 
are tempted to use to demonstrate tiieir self-assumed erudition. 
The class may discuss the use of appropriate anecdotes, human 
interest stories, concrete detail, and examples to develop and clarily 
a main point. An examination of articles in popular magazines will 
help pupils see how professional writers use these techniques to 
attract and hold their audience. Some of the exercises suggested 
on page 160 for improving listenir^ can also be adapted to this 
purpose. 

Improving Writing Skills. Along with other teachers, th® 
social studies instructor can help pupils improve and apply 
basic ^vriting skills in a variety of situations. Whenever the need 
arises the teacher should discuss with a particular student or with 
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the group how writing can be made more effective. For example, 
the students should: 

1. Use unified paragraphs and topic sentences 

2. Use simple, direct sentence structure, but vary sentence forms to 
avoid monotony 

3. Use simple language and avoid cliches, flowery expressions, and 
excess words 

4. Check the paper for and correct such grammatical errors as in- 
complete sentences, indefinite reference of pronouns, dangling par- 
ticiples, and shifts in person or tense 

5. Check the completed paper for general form and correct punctu- 
ation, spelling, or typographical errors 

The social studies teacher has a specific responsibility for teach- 
ing pupils how to prepare bibliographies and footnote references. 
He can stress the importance of citing sources of information by 
requiring that all papers students hand in, except for tests and 
routine exercises, include a bibliography, even if only one source 
has been consulted. Early in the year, the teacher may distribute 
and discuss wth students an instruction sheet containing examples 
of acceptable bibliographic and footnote form. If possible, the 
social studies teacher should cooperate with the other teachers in 
the school to develop standard forms to be used in all subjects. 

In teaching writing skills, as in all aspects of instruction, the 
teacher needs to know what level of performance each student has 
reached and what are his strengths and weaknesses in this area. 
In most schools some indication of this can be obtained from 
English teachers or from achievement test scores in the pupil’s 
cumulative record. If the information is not available from either 
source, the social studies teacher can use papers submitted early 
in the year to diagnose student diflSculties in \vriting and plan the 
instruction that is indicated. Each student can be asked to build 
a file of sample papers during the year, and to compare them at 
intervals to note his progress or lack of progress in various aspects 
of ^vriting skills. 

Before students undertake the first long written project of the 
year, the teacher should discuss the problem of plagiarism. Pupils 
need to consider why plagiarism is unacceptable, and of what it 
consists. Many ^vill believe that if they change or .omit a few 
words from a passage, they have made it their own. Sometimes 
students fall into the error of using most of the authors words as 
they take their notes and then forget that they have not put his 
ideas into their o^v^ words. They should be reminded also that 
they must give credit for graphs, tables, and charts as well as for 
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written statements. In many cases, they need to be warned against 
excessive use of quotaUons. Some pupils, fully impressed mth tne 
idea of giving credit where credit is due. go to the extreme ot 
stringing together one quotation after another, instead ot wntmg 
in their own words. . 

If a social studies teacher is to help students develop writing 
sldlls, he must do more than provide opportunities for students to 
write; he must teach writing skills directly. To do so, he should 
help students before and as they write, not merely grade papers 
which have been submitted. 

When students are engaged on long writing projects, it is wse 
to have them do part of the work during the class period when 
the teacher can advise and check their progress. They may use 
the classroom library or the school library to collect information. 
While they are worldng, the teacher may go from one to another 
checking bibliographical cards, suggesting other references, and 
examining notes. When students reach the stage of organizing 
material, he can help Individuals as they arrange their note car^ 
and prepare their outlines. Outlines made by younger pupils 
should be checked before they begin to write. After pupils have 
made a good start under supervision, they may be asked to finish' 
their papers outside of class. 

Frequently, English teachers are glad to cooperate with the 
social studies teacher to help pupils improve writing skills. They 
may be wiling to plan lessons on writing at the time students are 
about to engage in writing projects in social studies. A single 
project may, on occasion, satisfy requirements in both English and 
social studies. The social studies teacher can help students collect 
and evaluate the information, while the English teacher helps them 
organize the material and write the paper. Both teachers may 
grade the paper, with the English teacher evaluating usage and 
wiling and the social studies teacher evaluating information and 
the use the student has made of it. 


The teacher owes it to pupils to read papers carefully and make 
suggestions for improvement. If he grades papers without indicat- 
mg what is good or what might be improved, he will do little to 
help pupils improve their skills. He should try to find something 
positive to say about each paper, along with his adverse criticisms, 
lo the extent possible, be should discuss papers with individual 
stu^nts during classroom study periods. 

ere should be variety in the written activities and assignments 
in t e social studies dass. Repeated assignments of the same 
type, w ether term papers, book reports, or essays, become monot- 
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onous. Pupils, moreover, need to develop skill in the different 
forms of written expression, and those with special interests and 
abilities should have the opportunity to expand and develop them. 
Fortunately, many kinds of written activities are appropriate for 
social studies classes. A suggested list is found in Appendix B. 

Developing Speaking Skills. There are many opportunities in 
the social studies class to reinforce or teach the skills of effective 
speaking. Students make oral reports, work in committees, present 
small group discussions, and engage in general discussion. If the 
need for good speech habits is not kept before them, they may not 
attempt to apply skills that are taught in their English or speech 
class. Techniques for improving discussion skills have been pre- 
sented in Chapter 8. In the next few pages suggestions ^vill be 
made for using oral reports and small group discussions. 

Oral Reports. Oral reports have several uses in social studies 
classes. They provide opportunities for developing speaking and 
listening skills and for presenting enrichment materials to the entire 
class. Reports also provide opportunity to care for individual dif- 
ferences in interest and ability. They may be based upon reading, 
field trips, interviews, study of visual materials, experimentation, 
or on a combination of sources. 

A class may prepare its own sheet of instructions for the prepara- 
tion, delivery, and evaluation of oral reports. Students can discuss 
their reasons for considering speakers whom they have heard to 
be effective or ineffective. They can also consider methods that 
they have found useful in preparing reports. On the basis of such 
discussion, the teacher or a committee may draw up both a list of 
directions and an evaluation sheet to be used by the teacher and 
tlie class in evaluating reports. In some cases, an evaluation sheet 
tliat has been developed by the students in their English class 
may be adapted for use in social studies. An example of a check- 
list for evaluating oral reports in senior lugh school social studies 
classes is given in Chart 1. For younger students, a simpler check- 
list is more appropriate. 

It is the teacher’s responsibility to see that oral reports treat 
significant topics and are scheduled at a time when they are 
relevant to the class study. Ordinarily there should be a limited 
number of oral reports in any one unit and not more than one or 
two should be given during one class period. 

The teacher’s responsibility docs not end when a floortalk lias 
been assigned and scheduled. He should be sure tliat the student 
making the report has collected necessary information and plans 
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Rating Scale fob Fuxjbtalks 
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to discuss the most important points related to the topic. He may 
do this by means of a student progress report, of the sort described 
on page 128. If appropriate fflustrative materials are available or 
can be made— pictures, maps, graphs, blackboard diagrams, or a 
filmstrip, for example— the teacher should see that the student plans 
for their use. When the report is to be presented, the teacher 
should introduce it and show its relevancy to the topic under 
study. He must be prepared, after the student has finished speak- 
ing, to raise important questions that class members may not ask. 
Usually these questions will clarify points that were not adequately 
presented or bring out major ideas that the reporter overlooked. 
Finally, the teacher should discuss the report with the student to 
help him understand how he may improve his reports. If an in- 
dividual conference is impossible, the teacher can at least give 
the student a written evaluation, including suggestions for im- 
provement. 

Small Group Discussions. A small group of students may use 
one of various kinds of discussions as a means of presenting new 
information or different points of view to the entire class. Four 
of the most common discussion forms are described below. 

One of the easiest kinds of discussion for a small group to 
conduct is the symposium. The chairman introduces the subject 
and calls on each member for a brief, set speech. Participants 
present different aspects of the topic or differing opinions about 
a controversial issue. The symposium members then question each 
other and answer questions from the class. 

A panel discussion is more difficult for students to conduct ef- 
fectively. The chairman helps to guide panel members as they 
discuss a series of questions related to the main topic. The ques- 
tions have been drawn up beforehand, although others will arise 
naturally out of the proceedings. Each member of the panel is 
expected to contribute to the discussion of each question; no set 
speeches are permitted. The chairman needs to be skilled at sum- 
mari 2 dng, giving each member a chance to participate, and keeping 
the discussion moving. Following llie panel presentation, the class 
may ask questions of panel members. 

In a formal debate two teams of students argue the pros and 
cons of a specific issue such as, “Resolved, that Congress should 
pass the — bill.” Speakers from each team, in turn, present brief 
formal speeches in support of tlieir respective positions, a speaker 
for the affirmative being followed by one from the negative. Then 
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each side presents a brief rebuttal of the arguments of the op- 
position, the negative team speaking first. 

The competitiveness of a debate stimulates interest but may not 
be conducive to careful reflection and open-mindedness. Most is- 
sues involve several points of view, each one of which has argu- 
ments for and against it. The debate, however, tends to foster 
what semanticists call a “two-valued” point of view, in which one 
side is considered entirely wrong and the other completely right. 
Debates, therefore, should be used with caution, for they inay 
discourage the application of critical thinking and problem-solving 
techniques. 

The town meeting provides a slight modification of the debate. 
Several students present set speeches for and against a proposition 
or for a modified position. Instead of using a formal rebuttal, 
the members of the group question each other. Finally, the chair- 
man throws the meeting open to questions from the class. No 
attempt is made to determine who has won the argument, although 
an effort may be made to reach a generally acceptable conclusion. 

Small discussion groups need to be prepared carefully if they 
are to be successful. Preparation requires both study of the topics 
to be presented and planning of the presentation. The class should 
discuss in advance the techniques used in each form of discussion. 
Students may listen to a recorded discussion of the type that is 
to be presented by a class committee. Students who are preparing 
a symposium, panel, debate, or town meeting may record their 
program on tape in a practice session and study the results before 
presenting their discussion to the class. 

Students develop effective communication skills as the result 
of a carefully planned cumulative program. It is not enough for 
the teacher to give students opportunities to read, listen, speak, 
or write; he must provide direct teaching of the skills desired. He 
must also consider problems of vertical and horizontal articulation 
with other classes. Students need many opportunities to review 
and use skills studied in former classes. In addition, they need 
help in developing communication skills at an increasingly mature 
given if the social studies teacher cooperates 
Nvith those of other subject areas where these same skills are 
stresse . Finally, the social studies teacher, recognizing that in- 
mviduals progress at different rates in all aspects of learning, must 

STOver t e level of each pupil’s command of communication skills 
and help him to develop them further. 
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SELECTED READINGS 

Listening Tests 

Brotun-Carlson Listening Comprehension Test: Evaluation and Adjustment Series. 

Grades 9-13. Forms AM and BM. Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1953-55. 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress: Listening. Grades 4-6, 7-8, 10-12, 13-14. 
Forms A and B, Princeton, N.J.; Cooperative Test Division of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 1956-57. 

Aaticles 

Kegler, Stanley B. “Teaching to Overcome Pupils’ Listening Lag,” Clearing 
House, 27 (AprU, 1953), 497-99. 

Analyzes similarities and differences between listening and reading. Advocates 
direct teaching of listening skills. 

“Listening Number,” special issue of Education, 75 (January, 1955), 281-352. 

Helpful articles on levels of listening, improving listening, and evaluating 
listening ability. 

Books and Pamphi.ets 

Flesch, Budou. How to Write Better, Life Adjustment Booklet. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1951. Pp. 49. 

Contains suggestions for high school students on gathering and organizing In- 
formation, planning opening and closing statements, arousing interest, clarifying 
Ideas, and polishing written material. 

Howell, William S., and Smith, Donald K. Discussion. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1956. 

Chapter II contains a clear explanation of different forms of small discussion . 
groups. 

Laiuon, Myrtle S. How to Use Oral Reports, How to Do It Series, No. 10. Wash- 
ington, D.C.s National Council for the Social Studies. 1954. Pp. 7. 

Presents specific suggestions on developing criteria for good reports, selecting 
topics, and types of reports. 

Nichols, Ralph G., and Lewis, Thomas R. Listening and Speaking. Dubuque, 
Iowa: William C. Brown Co., 1954. 

A manual for college communications courses. Contains practical suggestions 
on detecting and using speech patterns when listening, taking notes on different 
kinds of discussions, critical listening, and improving speeches. 

NiaiOLS, Ralph G., and Stevens, Leonard A. Are You Listening? New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957. 

Summarizes research on the development of listening skills and describes tech- 
niques for improving listening ability. Designed for popular consumption. 
Turabian, Kate L. A Afanoci for Writers of Term Papers. Theses, and Dis- 
sertations. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. 82. 

Makes recommendations for footnote and bibliographic form, punctuation, and 
use of quotations. 
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of the passage of time or the duration of various periods; and he 
perceives relationships among events which took place in the same 
era or over a period of years. He uses his time concepts by 
considering events in the perspective of both historical antecedents 
and concurrent happenings. 

Measurement of Time. Underlying other time concepts is a 
knowledge of how time is measured. A person needs to under- 
stand the relationship of day and night to the rotation of the earth. 
He should also understand how the revolution of the earth around 
the sun affects seasons and the length of the year. He must learn 
the arithmetical system of seconds, minutes, hours, days, weeks, 
months, and years tliat is employed in our calendar. He must also 
learn the conventional system of chronology by which years are 
reckoned backward and forward from the birth of Christ. He must 
gain facility in handling b.c. and a.d. dates and be able, when he 
has occasion to do so, to figure the length of elapsed time between 
one important event and another. In addition to knowing the con- 
ventional system of chronology, a person should be aware of other 
systems in use today, such as the Hebrew and Arab calendars. 

Vocabulary of Time. The vocabulary of time includes both 
definite and indefinite time references. Definite time words denote • 
either a measured period of time, such as decade and century, or 
a specific point in time, such as noon, mid-century, or a specific 
date. Indefinite time references include words indicating time rela- 
tionships such as before, future, or successive, and indefinite time 
periods such as an age, an epoch, or a generation. 

A person can interpret expressions such as “ages ago,” “years 
ago,” or “in tlie distant future” only by understanding the context 
ivithin which they are used. A reader, therefore, most discover in 
what context the author is using such terms before he can grasp 
the intended meaning. Even definite time references, such as 
“three decades ago,” can be understood only if the point from 
which to measure is established. 

Sense of Passage op Time. A sense of the passage of time 
is important for an understanding of significant social studies gen- 
eralizations. For example, a person who does not realize the long 
time span covered by many historical periods has little conception 
of the persistence of social institutions or of the slowness with 
which most cultural change occurs. Consequently, he has little 
patience with peoples who are slow to make changes in their way 
of life. 

The ability to sense the passage of time involves several elements. 
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Initially, it entails the ability to differentiate the past from the 
present. Although the primary-grade child may read and 
stories of things that happened centuries ago, he is lixely to tninlc 
of these occurrences as make-believe, or happening in the pr«en 
or at about the same time as last Sunday’s trip to the zoo. On y 
gradually does he learn to think in terms of past, present, an 
future. Another element is a comprehension of the duration of a 
historical era or event, either one the person has experienced or 
one about which he has read. Closely related is the ability to 
realize the length of time which has elapsed between an event and 
the present day. A sense of the passage of time also includes the 
ability to compare the lengths of various periods. For example, 
a person who has studied world history should recognize that the 
period in which Rome ruled the world of its day far exceeded in 
length the period during which the United States government has 
been in existence. 

Time Relationships. The person with well-developed time 
concepts has learned to look for relationships among events, condi- 
tions, and trends in human affairs. When tliinking about an im* 
portant event or trend, he asks himself: What else happened at this 
time? Just prior to this date? Immediately after it? What was 
happening in other parts of the world at this time? Could it be 
that these events were related? 

Understanding time relationships demands recognition of the 
chronology of events. Unless a person can identify chronological 
relationships, he cannot begin to search for cause-effect relation- 
ships. The ability to arrange events chronologically is more dif- 
ficult when events are not related in obvious fashion. It is easier, 
for example, to remember the sequence of diplomatic events lead- 
ing up to a war than the time sequence of a series of mixed tech- 
nological, economic, and political developments even though these 
are interrelated. 

As a basis for understanding die chronological order of events, 
a person needs to learn the conventional historical periods— ancient, 
medieval, and modem— and the sequence in which they occurred. 
He needs to know, almost to the point of automatic recall, a few 
key dates. With this kind of mental time framework, he is able 
to place events or trends in their proper time setting. 

e ating events that occurred contemporaneously in widely sep- 
arated parts of the earth demands a world-wide framework. Many 
people have separate time frameworks for events in the United 
States, m Western Europe, and in other parts of Uie world. As a 
result, they frequently faff to understand the causes and full sig- 
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nificance of events and developments. The person who has failed 
to relate the defeat of the Spanish Armada and the rise of British 
sea power to the establishment of English colonies in North America 
has only a partial understanding of the colonial period of United 
States history. On the other hand, the person who realizes the 
time relationship between the Mongol invasion of Russia and the 
Renaissance period in Western Europe has a basis for understand- 
ing the differences in later cultural developments in the two regions. 

In the same way, a person with adequately developed time 
concepts examines contemporaneous events in domestic economic, 
cultural, and political life to better understand a nations behavior 
in international affairs. He sees the relation of economic conditions 
to domestic political decisions, or of cultural trends to technological 
developments. 


DEVELOPING TIME CONCEPTS 

Relatively little research evidence is available to show how chil- 
dren and young people develop an understanding of time and 
chronology. The conclusions from which teachers must work grow 
out of observation of how children and youth seem to perform, at 
various levels of maturity, with regard to each of the aspects of 
time concepts discussed above. On the basis of such incomplete 
and empirical evidence, a number of ideas about teaching time 
and chronology have come to be generally accepted. 

There seems to be a close relation between chronological age 
and the development of time concepts, and an even closer relation 
between mental age and the understanding of time. It also seems 
obvious that the amount of specific information related to time 
systems and chronology of events that a person commands has a 
bearing on his understanding of time and chronology. 

Most investigators have concluded that maturation is a leading 
factor in the individual’s development of time concepts. The very 
young child cannot distinguish between present, past, and future. 
As he reaches early childhood he has begun to differentiate present, 
past, and future events in his own life, but without much com- 
prehension of how long ago a given event occurred or how long 
he must wait for one yet to come. He cannot give much time 
dimension to events that he learns about, but which are outside 
his own experience. His understanding of time, like his under- 
standing in other areas, grows out of specific experiences. As the 
elementary school pupil gains a broader background of ej^erience 
as a basis for vicarious learning, and as he develops ability to 
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handle more abstract ideas, he is able to push further in his under- 
standing of time and chronology. , , i * 

The limited research that has been done about the development 
of time concepts indicates that most children have little grasp ot 
the conventional system of chronology until about the age ot 11 
or 12, and that, while it should be introduced, direct instruction 
about it has relatively little value before that age. Nor can most 
children establish time relations among events they have not them- 


selves experienced until about the age of 11 or 12. 

Older students in the upper-grades, junior high school, and senior 
high school years seem to become increasingly capable of 
standing and using the conventional time system, of establishing 
time relations among events, and of comprehending the duration or 
periods of time, both within their own experience and in the history 
of mankind. Indeed, Friedman found that senior high school stu- 
dents showed as good a comprehension of selected time words as 
did adults who were tested (see Selected Readings). Other in- 
vestigators have found that college students, as a group, demon- 
strate a better understanding of time concepts than do high school 
students as a group. 

Students of the same chronological age vary in their understand- 
ing of time concepts, however, just as they vary in other aspects of 
learning. In general, the student of higher general intelligence 
progresses more rapidly in developing time concepts than those of 
average or lower ability, provided he has had opportunity to gain 
the necessary information about time and chronology. 

Command of appropriate information is essential for the de- 
velopment of time concepts, just as information is needed to build 
other social studies understandings. For example, a child must 
learn the meaning of various time words and phrases in the same 
way that he builds a general vocabulary. He must understand 
facts about measurement of time in order to use the clock or 
calendar, or to place dated events in sequence. As the older stu- 
dent learns more about past events and periods of history, he has 
more information with which to interpret time references, both 
definite and indefinite. As he develops a fuller background of 
informaUon about human affairs, he has more material to work with 
in establishing relationships among events and trends in history- 
But knmving facts does not automatically bring comprehension of 
time relationships. Direct instruction, in which the student applies 
the facts at his command, is needed if he is to develop adequate 
time concepts. 
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Studies comparing the understanding of time vocabulary dem- 
onstrated by groups of high school and college students have shown 
that the college students had a superior understanding of the words 
and phrases on which the two groups were tested. They have also 
shown that there was great variation in the adequacy of the re- 
sponses among students in both groups. These studies reinforce 
the conclusion that maturity is an important factor in developing 
an understanding of chronology, but none of them has e:q)Iored 
the extent to which the factors of general intelligence and com- 
mand of information about historical events affected the better 
showing of the older students. In both of these latter factors the 
college students, as a group, must have been superior to the high 
school students. 


TREATING TIME CONCEPTS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

A plarmed sequence of experiences is needed to develop a 
mature sense of historical time. It is clear, however, that the dif- 
ferent aspects of time understanding do not develop one after the 
other on a ladder of increasing difficulty. It is impossible to assign 
one aspect, such as measurement of lime, to be taught at one grade 
level, and another, such as time vocabulary, to the next. 

Nevertheless, to be effective, the social studies teacher must help 
students build upon the understanding of time wliich they have 
developed earlier. Many secondary school teachers expect far too 
much from their pupils. More information about the level to which 
the typical elementary school pupil has progressed in this area 
should enable the secondary school teacher to teach time concepts 
more effectively. 

By the sixth grade most pupils have developed some under- 
standing of the basic system for measuring time. They distinguish 
between morning, afternoon, day, and night. They can tell time 
by the clock and understand sucli terms as seconds, minutes, hours, 
days, and weeks. But pupils are likely to have an imperfect grasp 
of many facets of time measurement, such as the relation of the 
earth’s revolution around the sun to seasons in different parts of 
the world. 

Most sixth-grade pupils \viW have acquired only the rudiments 
of the system of measuring time from the birth of Christ. In his 
study of the growth of time concepts, Friedman found that over 
80 per cent of the sixth-graders whom he tested knew the general 
meaning of b.c. and a.d. However, less than 40 per cent could 
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place either A.D. or B.c. dates in the proper centary, and oriy atout 
50 per cent could arrange a series of four mixed b.c. and a.d. dates 
in the proper chronological order. , ^ v,„rds 

Pupils entering junior high school mil understand J, . 
expressing time, but they will have an inadequate ““P'f 
of most indefinite time words as well as many J 

Friedman found that only 8 per cent of the sixth-graders he teste 
knew the meaning of “generation,” 50 per cent the meaning 
“decade,” and 78 per cent the meaning of p. m. 

Although sixth-graders may know the arithmetic meaning 
year, century, or decade, many have not developed a compre en- 
sion of the period of time described by these terms. They may s 
that a decade includes ten years without realizing that their ‘ 
life span consists of one decade plus one year. If they are o 
that the American Revolution lasted from 1775 to 1783, they inay 
calculate “eight years” but not understand that the war las e 
longer tlian they have attended school. , 

Sixth-graders have little sense of the passage of time. .Wthoug 
they may have been taught to figure the length of time between 
dates, they are unlikely to use this skill, particularly between dates 
covering long periods of time. As a result, even though they may 
have studied Old World Backgrounds or some American history, 
they are unlikely to possess any idea of the length of 
periods or eras nor the time span between past events and the 
present. As a consequence of this lack of time sense, sixth-graders 
cannot be expected to give much depth to such indefinite time 
phrases as “years ago,” “centuries ago,” or “ages ago.” 


TEACHING TIME CONCEPTS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The secondary school teacher must recognize that, because of 
the various factors discussed above, the pupils in his class will have 
reached different levels in their understanding of time. To help 
them grow in their understanding and use of time and chronolog)^ 
he must discover the degree of maturity each student has achieved 
and plan instruction accordingly. 

Diagnostic and Rent^v Exercises. Early in the school year 
the social studies teacher should administer diagnostic exercises to 
discover how fully his students have developed their understanding 
of various aspects of time concepts. He can use items such as those 
on pages 17&-S0. The results will indicate the areas in which 
mvicNv, retcacliing, and further emphasis are needed. By using 
diagnostic exercises at intervals throughout the year, the teacher 
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can get some picture of student growth in imderstanding of time 
and chronology and of the effectiveness of his own teaching of 
time concepts. 

A diagnostic exercise can serve both directly and indirectly as 
a basis for review and reteaching. As the student works through 
such an exercise, his attention is called to the importance of under- 
standing time and chronology. He applies the time knowledge and 
skills at his command. When the exercise has been completed and 
corrected, it should be discussed by the students as a means of 
reviewing and reteaching the facts and processes it covers. Those 
items that were done incorrectly by many students can be con- 
sidered by the entire class; those that were missed by a few can 
be discussed by the students concerned, meeting in subgroups. 
In the days and weeks that follow, aspects of time concepts in 
which students were weak can be emphasized in written assign- 
ments, class discussion, and specific exercises on time and chro- 
nology. 

Various kinds of objective test items can be used in a diagnostic 
exercise to measure understanding of time concepts. Those selected 
should range from easy to difficult, in order to measure the level of 
understaning possessed by each student. The following examples 
suggest types of items that the teacher can construct; items involv- 
ing historical content should be based on material that the pupils 
are studying. In assembling a diagnostic exercise, the teacher will 
probably group items of one type, such as multiple choice or com- 
pletion, instead of organizing the exercise around concept areas. 

VOCABULARY OF TIME 
Multiple choice: 

J- A decade is (1) 2 years, (2) 5 years, (3) 10 years, (4) 25 years, 
(5) 50 years. 

2. The length of a generation is about (1) 25 years, (2) a third of 
a century, (3) half a century, (4) 75 years. 

3. Biannual means: (1) once a year, (2) twice a year, (3) once every 
two years, (4) once every three years. 

Completion: 

In the blank indicate the date which the expression calls to your mmd: 

1, ^years ago 3 _ ages ago 

2 centuries ago 4 in the distant future 

MEASUREMENT OF TIME 


Multiple choice: 

1. 056 A.D. occurred during Ure (1) first century, (2) ninth century. 

(3) tenth century, (4) iiinety,«ilh cenlu^. 

2, Which occurred first? (1) 44 A.D, (2) 1864 a,d., (3) 1215 A.D., 

(4) 1607 A.D, 
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3. Which occurred first? (1) 44 b.c, (2) 3000 b.c., (3) 1865 B.C., (4) 

4. mlh occurred first? (1) BBS b.c„ (2) 796 A.D., (3) 258 E.C., 

5. IWen^it is 2 p.m, in the central standard time zone of the United 
Slates, in the eastern standard time zone it is (1) 3 p.m., t } 
F.M., (3) 1 P.M., (4) 12 noon. 

SENSE OF PASSAGE OF TIME AND TIME RELATIONSHIPS 
Multiple choice; 

1. A decade covers a period only a few years longer th^ 

lived, (2) I have gone to school, (3) my father has lived, t ) Y 
grandfather has lived. , , . . 

2. Which of the following was the longest? (1) the period of anci 

history, (2) the period of medieval history, (3) the 
modem times, (4) the period of American history since the Kevo 
lutionary War. , . i 

3. Which of the following was the longest? ( 1 ) the American co orii 

period, (2) the period of the Revolutionary War, (3) ^5”?. 

of the United States as a nation prior to the Civil War, (4; 
period of the United States as a nation since World War I. 

4. ^Vhich occurred Erst? (1) Period of discovery and exploration 

(2) medieval times, (3) Roman Empire, (4) period of Renaissan 
and Reformation. , 

5. ^Vhich occuned first? (1) the settlement of Jamestown, (2) m 
Revolutionary War, (3) Magellan's voyage around the world, t / 
Washington’s Inauguration as president of the United States. 

Time line exercises: 

1. Constructing a time line. 

Directions: The line below measures five inches. Use it to prepare 
a time line on which you place in relative position the following 
e\'ents; 

(1) The end of the Civil War (1865); (2) The Spanish-Ameriwn 
War (1898); (3) The First World War (1914-1918); (4) The 
Second World War (1939-1945). 

2. Reading a time line. 

Directions: The time line which has been drawn on the chalkboar 
shows some of the important events in the period of the 
ican Revolution. Study it, then answer each of the following 
questions in the space provided. r 

1. ^Vhich came first? (1) the alliance with France; (2) the wctoiy o 
the American forces at Saratoga; (3) tlie Declaration of Indepen 
cncc. 

2. How many years passed between the British surrender at YorV- 
to\\‘n and the signing of the peace treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States? 

3. Wliat military e\’cnls shown on the time line occurred beriveen 
the lime of Uie Declaration of Independence and the British 
render at YorVtown? 
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Pi\’OTAL AND Cluster Dates. A student can improve his under- 
standing of the duration of periods of time, of chronology, and 
of time relationships by learning a few pivotal dates and relating 
other events to them. Such dates should mark notable events or 
the approximate beginning or end of an era. Most people use a 
similar device in their daily lives. For example, the college student 
may recall the year in which he began his first fob because it fol- 
lowed his graduation from high school. Similarly, people learn to 
use certain historical dates as key dates around which other events 
center. Secession began in 1860. Without recalling specific dates, 
it is fairly easy to remember that Perry opened up trade with Japan 
and that stagecoach lines to the Pacific were operating only a few 
years prior to the Civil War. It is also easy to place a whole series 
of events such as the permanent installation of tlie Atlantic cable, 
tlie first telegraph line to tlie Pacific, and the first transcontinental 
railroad in the period soon after 1860. 

The students and teacher together may select a few pivotal 
dates, or the teacher may choose a very limited number and invite 
students to add a few more. By limiting the total number of dates 
to be so treated, by involving students in their selection, and by 
using them repeatedly, time understandings can be deepened with- 
out developing the attitude that ‘liistory is nothing but dates.” 

When pivotal dates have been identified, students should leam 
them thoroughly, but only after they have studied and understood 
the significance of the event or period which each one represents. 
Frequent reference to these dates during discussions will help stu- 
dents leam them. In addition, the teacher can use straightforward 
drill, in limited amounts and at appropriate times, to help students 
fix the dates in their minds. 

Various kinds of exercises can also be used to help students 
leam pivotal dates. Two exercises that are effective for teaching 
such dates to junior high school pupils follow. 

Famous Dates Game. Students divide into groups of six or eight. Each 
group has a set of cards which has been prepared by students. Each card 
has the name of an era or an event on one side, and the appropriate date 
or dates on the other. The first player draws a card and shows one side 
of it to the student on his left. If the latter can name the event or date 
connected with what he sees, he wins the card. If he fails to do so, the 
the next player has a chance, and so around the group. Then the second 
player draws a card and the game progresses. The object is to win the 
most cards. 

A more complicated version of the game may be played with cards that 
list an event on one side, and the following informaUon on the other: the 
date, the number of years from the date to the present, the number of 
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years from that date to some selected pivotal date, and another important 
event occurring on or about the same date. Althou^ a player can win ^ e 
card merely by giving the date, he loses it to any player who can add in- 
formation which he cannot provide. 

Baseball: Divide the class into two teams. The pitcher for one team pitc^ 
an event at a batter from the opposing team. If the batter names e 
correct date, he makes a one-base Idt. Knowing the number of years r^ 
that date to the present constitutes a two-base hit, and computing 6 
length of time elapsing between the date and another event mentione 
by the pitcher amounts to a duree-bagger. If, in addition, the batter can 
name some other event occurring in the same year, he makes a home 
A pupil on base can earn a run only if he is forced home by another ba 
ter of his own team. A batter who cannot name the correct date hits a 
fly ball. If a member of the opposing team can answer the question c^ 
rectly, he catches the fly and die batter is out. If not, the batter can try 
again until he strikes out. 

More mature students are likely to prefer quick oral or wntten 
drills which they know are for practice and not to affect their 
grades. Drill exercises such as the following may be mimeographed 
or dittoed for students to use, or the teacher may place them on 
the chalkboard. 

Read the section on the Spanish-American War in your text. When 
have completed your reading, work out exercise one, consulting your text- 
book if you need to do so. 

Exercise one. 

Directions: In the first line, write the date of the beginning of the Spanish- 
American War. Then fill in the other blanks, using “B" to show that ^ 
event occurred before the war and “A" to inicate that an event occurred 
after the war began. 

— Date of the Spanish-American War 

^The Open Door Policy In China 

__The Cuban revolt against Spain 

— The first Pan-American Congress 

— ^The Hague Conferences 

— ^The acquisiUon of the Philippine Islands 

— Th^dore Roosevelt became president of the United Stales 

— McKinley became president of the United States 

^_The building of the Panama Canal 

Now reread quickly the chapter which precedes the account of the Spanbh- 
Ameri(^ War and skim the one which follows. When you have done so, 
work through Elxercise Two. 

Exercise Two. 

Dirrclion,: Write B(bcft,re) or A(ofter) in the blank before each item to 
indicate wbether the event occurred before or after the Spanish-American 
War. ^ 

-~The coal strike 

—Tlie establislmcnt of Uie Intershite Commerce Commission 
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.^The passage of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act 
>^The Pullman strike 

^The organization of the American Federation of Labor 
__The organization of the Standard Oil Trust 
__The creation of the Forestry Service 

What generalizations can you make about the United States at the turn 
of the century in relationship to the following topics: our position in world 
affairs? the growth of business? government regulation of private enter- 
prises? labor-management relations? 

In addition to learning pivotal dates, students should identify 
clusters of events within certain decades or centuries. For ex- 
ample, they can identify the beginnings of the industrial revolution 
with the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries; the progres- 
sive era in United States history with the first two decades of the 
twentieth century; or the New Deal legislative acts with the 1930 s. 
Specific dates for individual inventions or laws need not be re- 
membered, although they may be placed upon a classroom time 
line in order to see the cluster effect more clearly. 

As the student proceeds through the secondary school years, 
the number of pivotal and cluster dates at his command should 
increase— and it will, provided the teacher at each grade level gives 
systematic attention to the use of such dates. For effective cumula- 
tive development in the use of pivotal dates, each social studies 
teacher must learn what dates have been emphasized in earlier 
grades and use them whenever they are appropriate to the content 
he is teaching. For optimum results, the social studies teachers of 
the school system should plan a minimum list of pivotal and cluster 
dates to be emphasized in each grade, limiting the number severely. 
The students and teacher of a particular class may decide to enlarge 
the minimum list if they consider additions desirable. The mini- 
mum list, however, should provide a basis for cumulative expe- 
rience in using pivotal and cluster dates. 

Time Lines. Time lines are useful for teaching many aspects 
of time understandings. By encouraging pupils to think of time 
graphicaUy, time lines help them establish the sequence of events, 
compare the length of historical periods, develop the vocabul^ 
of time, and relate important events in one country with those that 
occurred contemporaneously in other parts of the world. 

U time lines are to be useful as teaching devices, pupils must be 
able to interpret them. Many junior high school pupils and even 
senior high school students cannot do so, although they have seen 
time lines in their textbooks and classrooms. 

An effecUve way of teaching junior high school pupils to in- 
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terpret time lines, or of reviewing this sldll is to have e^ch 
make a time line of the important events in his own life. Un it He 
can show events such as entering elementary school, taking a long 
trip, moving from one place to another with his family, and gra u 
ing from elementary school. Before making their time lines, pupi s 
must learn or review the fact that a time line is dra^ to sea e, 
with each unit of space representing a certain number or 
Each student may choose between making a horizontal or a ver ca 
time line, or one that slants upward. In most classes at least one 
example of each type will be produced. When the finished time 
lines are compared and explained, all pupils will have become ac 
quainted with each of the three kinds. As a next step students can 
place their own life period on a time line that covers a century, 
and add a few major events in United States history. Following 
this, the teacher can give other assignments involving Wstonc 
events and longer periods of time. Students can draw time lines 
in their notebooks or on the chalkboard. A large time line can be 
constructed across one side of the classroom by using clothe^ms 
to attach small cards to a rope or wire that has been fastened along 
the top edge of the chalkboard. 

Senior high school students should review the use of time lines 
and improve their ability to interpret them through more sophis- 
ticated assignments. Early in the year, students can discuss the 
meaning of a time line that appears in their textbook or has been 
placed on the chalkboard. The time line chosen should contain 
content related to the current unit of work. Or students may com- 


plete a written exercise, such as that given on page 180 , made up 
of questions that can be answered by reading the assigned time 
line. As a follow-up assignment, each student should construct a 
time line to show a sequence of events that the class is studying- 
The teacher can point out how students may use time lines to 
review at the end of a chronological history imit, or to show se- 
quence of events related to a particular topic they are studying, 
such as the expansion of political democracy in the United States. 

Throughout the year’s work, students should continue to use 
the tirne lines that are provided in textbooks and to make their o^^ 
Ume line records of sequences of events. Some time lines should 
be saved and compared with those developed in later units of work. 

Time lines are helpful in reviewing and deepening an under- 
standing of the conventional system of chronology and of various 
terms. The teacher can filustrate the system of chronology by draw- 
ing a long line on the chalkboard to represent historic time, and 
p acmg a cross-mark at the appropriate point to represent the birth 
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of Christ. He can then mark in the centuries a.d. and b.c., work- 
ing forwards and backwards from the birth of Christ. Dates should 
be added, for example, 44 b.c., 230 b.c., 44 a.d., and 230 a.d. 
Tliis graphic representation will help students understand and re- 
member that the larger the number b.c., the earlier the date oc- 
curred, while tlie reverse is true in the a.d. time period. It will 
also help students understand why 230 a.d. is in the third century, 
not the second, and why the third decade of a century is the 
period of the twenties and not the thirties. 

Time lines are useful for teaching and reviewing pivotal and 
cluster dates. Pivotal dates can be placed on every time line that 
covers the period in which they occur, and the other events that 
are located on the time line can be related to them. Cluster dates 
can be emphasized by making a detailed time line of the period 
involved and showing on it the several events, inventions, or other 
developments that cluster about a key date, decade, or century. 

Time lines enable pupils to develop a better understanding of 
the length of historical periods. One study has shown that a sense 
of the passage of historical time develops somewhat differently than 
does a sense of the passage of time in an individual’s personal life. 
If a person is very busy, engaging in many activities during a cer- 
tain period of time, this period seems short; if he has few things 
to do, the time seems long. On the other hand, pupils who study 
many events about a period usually assume that the period lasted 
a long time; if they study few events in a period, such as the Middle 
Ages, the period seems short to them. To avoid developing mis- 
conceptions about the length of periods, particularly those which 
the class studies only briefly and sketchily, the teacher should have 
pupils use time lines, comparing these periods with others which 
they have studied. 

Parallel time lines are useful for showing time relationships 
among developments within a country. Senior high school students 
can gain a better understanding of United States history by making 
four parallel time lines on which they record key events in domestic 
political life, economic developments, social conditions and reforms, 
and the nation’s international relations. Or a more specific topic 
can be treated. For example, developments in labor-management 
relaUons can be illustrated by parallel time lines showing events 
in the growth of big business, of labor unions, and of the concept 
of collective bargaining. - 

Charts consisting of multiple time lines are valuable tools tor 
f^elping the student develop the comprehensive mental time frame- 
work needed to study relationships among contemporaneous events 
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that occur in various parts of the world. Events in United States 
liistory may be placed on one time line, while other lines may show 
selected major developments in Western Europe, in the USSR, and 
in the Far East. This device can help the student of United States 
history see his o%vn country’s growth in a world-wide perspective. 
It can help the student of world history gain a deeper understand- 
ing of the crosscurrents of ‘world politics, economic affairs, and 
cultural life and of the interdependence of peoples in the modem 
world. 

If time lines are to be effective as teaching tools, a number of 
requirements must be met. Once the teacher is certain that pupils 
can interpret them correctly, he should use them frequently, fo^ 
time concepts are developed through many exposures. Howeve^ 
time lines must always be used for a clearly defined purpose which 
is related to the class’s current work. Studying or constructing ^ 
tiirie line is worth the time of pupil and teacher only if fl’® 
tivity helps the student understand and retain significant informa- 
tion or ideas. 


Increasing Time Understandings. Systematic attention 
development of time concepts is needed in every secondary school 
social studies course, but this does not mean that the teacher should 
plan units on time and chronology. Rather, whenever appro* 
priate to the content, instruction should be woven into every block 
studies. In planning each unit, the teacher 
u consider what opportunities' can be made to reinforce, 
expand the students’ understanding of the measiue 
° vocabulary of lime, and of time relationships, 
and of hi, sense of the passage of time, 

"■‘•ch draw heavily on geographic 
and pYna / teacher should be alert for opportunities to reinforce 
measu^niP understanding of the geographic basis for the 

mentarv^nl! of time. While pupils will have studied in the ® 
and the rplr>r° ^^f/®^^tion of the earth's rotation to day and mg ’ 
most of revolution around the sun to seasonal chang . 

hifih schooK.”^^^ review or restudy this material in their jumo 
Most ^ affects the Southern hemispher • 

facts about f" high school students also need to revje 

In Sn- international date line, 
whether courses and units that use historical ooriteo . 

historical mate^ 5^?orses or other social studies courses in whi 
be alert fnr * drawn upon for background, the teacher shorn 
tor opportunities to: , 

view or teach words and phrases from the vocabulary o 
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time, as these are needed in class study. Students should learn to 
use indefinite expressions of time and chronology, interpreting them 
within the context in which they read or hear them. They should 
enlarge their vocabulary to include such advanced yet basic terms 
as era, age, dynasty, preindustrial, postrevolutionary, biennial, and 
semiannual. The devices for vocabulary development which are 
listed in Chapter 9 can be adapted to time concepts. 

2. Reinforce the pupil’s understanding of the conventional sys- 
tem of chronology through explanation and the use of time lines 
and test exercises. World history courses, especially, offer many 
opportunities for such discussions and exercises. In world history 
courses there is also opportunity for pupils to study the history of 
the calendar that is used today, and to learn about other systems 
that have been used to measure time. 

3. Deepen the pupil’s sense of the passage of time and his com- 
prehension of the duration of specific periods of time by frequent 
comparisons of the length of historical periods that he studies. The 
teacher may ask a student to compare the length of time involved 
in an historical episode with a similar period of time in Jiis own 
life. For example, a world history student in the tenth grade can 
compare the length of World War II with the span of time that 
has passed since he was in the fourth grade. Or he can think of the 
period from the beginning of the French Revolution to the Congress 
of Vienna as being more than twice as long as he has’ been going 
to school. In the United States history classes, the student may 
develop similar comparisons for such episodes as the period of 
heavy migration on the Oregon Trail, the War of the American 
Revolution, and so on. Each student may make a bar chart compar- 
ing the length of his life with the length of a decade, a generation, 
a century, and selected historical periods. He may be asked to 
compare the duration of American history with historic times, that 
of historic time with man’s life on earth. 

In all secondary school social studies courses, the teacher should 
seek to: 

1. Develop and reinforce the student’s comprehensive time 
framework, so that he is aware of contemporaneous de\'elopments 
in various parts of the world. The teacher can weave into class 
discussions frequent references to such developments, and he can 
use parallel time lines and other devices suggested in this chapter. 

2. Stress concepts of change and continuity in human affairs 
and in social institutions, by helping students understand time 
relationships among events. In their study of a historical period, 
the historical background of a social problem, or tlic culture of 
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a geographic region, students should be led to see that as chanps 
take place, new problems arise which in turn institute further 
change. At the same time, students should comprehend the fact 
of cultural continuity. Just as new problems arise out of old, so 
do effective solutions for problems have their roots in the past 

Students develop and deepen their understanding of time con- 
cepts slowly during their years in the secondary school. The 
amount and rate of their progress will depend to a great extent 
on the amount and nature of specific attention given to time con- 
cepts in their social studies work. A teacher can provide students 
with a great deal of help within a one-year course. Each social 
studies teacher can and should stress appropriately selected aspects 
of time concepts, whether he is teaching history, geography, eco- 
nomics, civics, or social problems. Students will attain maximum 
growth in time understandings, however, only if the social studies 
teachers in the particular school system plan together for cumulative 
instruction in concepts of time and chronology. 
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GEOGRAPHIC UNDERSTANDINGS 
AND SKILLS 


Basic to an understanding of human affairs and problems is a 
grasp of man’s relationship to his physical and cultural environment. 
Each specific event or situation must be interpreted in relation to 
its geographic setting. To know why Jefferson sent envoys on the 
mission that resulted in the Louisiana Purchase, for example, a 
person must understand the physical location of the settlers in the 
Ohio Valley— the mountain barriers to transporting goods eastward, 
the fact that the Ohio and Missiissippi Rivers, as water highways, 
flowed west and south to New Orleans, at that time in French 
hands. In more recent times, the British wasted enormous sums 
attempting to develop peanut plantations in Tanganyika, providing 
a negative indication of the need to relate human activities to the 
realities of physical environment. Individual citizens do not, of 
course, make single-handed decisions about enterprises so large as 
these. Nevertheless, they need to apply geographic understandings 
and skills almost daily, both in their personal lives and in meeting 
their obligation to be adequately informed about public affairs and 
policies. The social studies teacher has an obligation to help each 
student develop and apply these skills and understandings. 

ASPECTS OF GEOGRAPHIC UNDERSTANDINGS 
AND SKILLS 

The inchvidual who has an adequate command of geographic 
understandings and skills exhibits at least six related character- 
is cs. He has a sense of direction. He possesses a sense of relative 
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distanc e and ar ea. He understand^and uses _ a, basic. geographic 
vocabSary. He is able to obtaiiTii^ormalion from maps and globes 
and'draw inferences -from the 'data^resehted on thernTTlhe of the 
tools that-he'carrieS~in~hisTmnH~ is a seTof'maf images, visualiza- 
tions of various continents and regions of the' world,' that he can 
call up as he‘-needsn:h'eTrr“fOr‘*Tindefstahding locations or other 
geographic data. He underst ands man-earth relationsh ips^ includ- 
ing the relation of political, economic, and cultural patterns to the 
physical setting in which they have developed. 

Sense of DmEcriON. The person with a sense of direction can 
locate himself with reference to the cardinal and intermediate direc- 
tions, set a directional course, and follow it. To do so in actual 
travel he must be able to use known landmarks as orientation points 
and, when necessary, to determine cardinal directions by the sun, 
the stars, or a compass. To comprehend directional locations of 
faraway places, he must be able to read maps and globes and sense 
the directional relationship of specific places to his o\vn location. 
He will know almost automatically in what direction from his home 
a number of key cities or regions in his own country and in other 
parts of the world are located. Thus Chicago, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, London, Capetown, and Shanghai, for example, will become 
reference points for him to use in comprehending directional loca- 
tions of unfamiliar places. 

Sense of Relative Distance and Area. To understand dis- 
tance a person must know basic linear units, such as inch, foot, 
yard, and mile. He must be able to use these units to understand 
and work with scales on maps and globes. Equally important, a 
person must gain a sense of the space covered by a mile, ten miles, 
a hundred miles, a thousand miles, and so on. He must be aware 
of the time it takes to walk a mile, for example, and to travel longer 
distances by conventional means of transportation. He must be 
able to comprehend and compare various distances. 

To understand area a person must be able to visualize and com- 
pare the size of various regions or other spatial divisions. He needs 
to develop a realization of the expanse of an acre, a square mile, 
a thousand square miles, and so on, by learning tlie areas of familiar 
spatial divisions such as a football field, his own community or a 
section of it, his home state, and his nation. If he can visualize the 
expanse of familiar areas, he can use these visualizations to interpret 
what he learns about tlic area of regions and countries that he docs 
not know through direct experience. 

GEOCRAnuc VocABULAnY. The vocabulary of geography in- 
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eludes words representing distance, area, and direction, such as 
those used in the preceding paragraphs. It includes terms that 
describe physical features of the landscape, such as river, ocean, 
continent, mountain, and plain. It includes terms that describe 
climatic conditions, such as hot, cold, dry, humid, and continental. 
It also includes terms that describe cultural features of the land- 


scapes, such as dock, canal, city, mine, and highway. 

The person with an adequately developed geograpWc vocabulary 
is able not only to recognize such terms but also to visualize the 
feature or comprehend the condition represented by each one. He 
must be able to call up several images for most geographic terms, 
such as mountain, river, or city, and select the one that is ap- 
propriate to the situation at hand. The correct image for “moun- 
tain,” for example, will vary depending on whether he is thinking 
of the Alps, the Appalachians, the Rockies, or the Apennines. 

Map Interpretation. Thousands of items of information con- 
cerning landforms, elevation, climate, population, mineral resources, 
and production can be condensed and presented on a map or a 
globe. If he can interpret the data thus presented, a person can 
identify patterns of climate, population distribution, production of 
agricultural goods, and so on, and draw inferences about relation- 
ships among the patterns. In order to do so, however, he must 
have developed the skills required to read maps and globes as 
adjuncts to good textual material. 

A person must understand and be able to use various systems 
of map grids, if he is to read maps and globes effectively. The most 
important of the grid systems is the network of latitude and longi- 
^de lines that man has devised In order to map the earth, establish 
mrections, develop an astronomical time system, and identify loca- 
Uons. Other kinds of grids, involving marginal letters and nuiri- 

ers, are employed on maps to facilitate quick location of specific 
places. 


^ The ability to understand and apply scales is basic to effective 
mterpretaUon of maps and globes. There are three types of com- 
inonly used scales: the linear or graphic scale, such as a line marked 
o to represent miles; the statement scale, such as “one inch 
representative fraction scale, such as 
i/i-i5,uoo. In addition to using scales to compute distances from 
one location to another, the skilled map-reader calls his sense of 
IS ance into play in order to comprehend the relative distances 
T inwlved. For example, he compares the distance from 

London to Pans or from Los Angeles to Seattle with the distance 
betweert two pomts that are known to him. 
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-To read maps and globes, a person must be able to interpret 
map symbols, which vary in difficulty from simple pictorial rep- 
resentations to abstract dots, shadings, or isolines ( lines connecting 
points of equal value ) . This ability is related to knowledge of geo- 
graphic vocabulary, for the reader must be able to recognize the 
symbols and visualize the features they represent. For example, 
he must recognize contour lines and use them to help him picture 
the shape, height, and slope of termin features. 

The skilled map-reader identifies relationships among the data 
shown on a map, or a series of maps, and is able to generalize from 
them, or draw inferences about them. To understand land use in 
a region, for example, he may compare maps of the area showing 
natural vegetation, soils, rainfall, temperature, elevation, relief, 
mineral resources, population distribution, and transportation routes. 

To interpret maps accurately, the reader must have some knowl- 
edge of map projections. He must understand that the globe is the 
most nearly accurate representation of the earth, and that every 
flat map distorts distances or areas, or both, to some extent. Each 
projection has its particular accuracies and distortions and hence 
its particular uses or disadvantages. The Mercator projection, for 
example, shows the shape of landforms with relative accuracy, but 
distorts area. An equal-area projection distorts shapes, but shows 
areas in their correct proportions. An important aspect of map- 
reading skill is the ability to recognize distortions and to realize 
why the projection chosen is the most useful for the purpose. 

Map Visualizations. The individual with w^ell-developed geo- 
graphic skills is able to call up visual images of map patterns of 
his community, state, and nation, and of other parts of the vyorld. 
When he encounters reference to a country or a major city in 
conversation or in reading, he is able to visualize the configuration 
of the appropriate continent and place the country or city in it at 
least approximately. The map he visualizes is probably highly sim- 
plified, but it will contain the outstanding physical features, major 
political divisions and so on. His visualization of the map of liis 
own community, state, and nation is likely to be more complete 
than tliat for a less familiar pari of the earth. 

Man-Earth Relationships. The person with adequately de- 
veloped geographic concepts recognizes the complexity of man- 
earth relationships, and their evolutionary character. He under- 
stands, for example, that both cultural and physical factors must 
be considered in studying the natural resources of an area, since 
the technical knowledge and skill of a people determine Nvhat re- 
sources can be used. The individual who has gained an adequate 
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understanding of man-earth relationships continually revises his 
picture of various regions and of specific locations in the light of 
current information about them. 


.INTRODUCING GEOGRAPHIC LEARNING 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

There is a generally accepted pattern for the teaching of geo- 
graphic skills and concepts in die elementary school, as a study of 
social studies ciuriculum bulletins and textbooks will indicate. 

The instruction begins in the kindergarten and primary grades 
with readiness experiences, such as observing the different positions 
of the sun in the sky at different limes of day, keeping weather 
records, and drawing large “maps” of the classroom, the school 
grounds and the school neighborhood. Beginning in the third grade 
and continuing through the intermediate years, the child is given 
systematic instruction in geographic skills. He also studies some- 
thing of the geography of his community, his home state, his nation, 
and other countries of the world. 

The amount and the quality of geographic instruction that is 
actually given, however, varies enormously from school to school 
as does that concerning other aspects of social studies. Even if the 
instruction were of a uniformly high quality, children would enter 
the Juriior high school possessing different levels of understanding 
and sfell, since each person develops at his own rate in geographic 
learnings as in others. Nevertheless, it is possible to identify the 
Ml ^^d information about geography that most pupils 

will have been exposed to by the lime they complete the sixth 
pade. Knowing of these, the secondary school teacher has a basis 
or planning review, reteachmg, and advanced instruction to de- 
velop geographic understanding and skills. Indeed, he may gain 
clues as to the kinds of remedial experiences he can provide to help 
junior and senior high school students correct misconceptions and 
geographic learnings. 

11 en may enter school with little or no sense of direction, 
i hey will be introduwd to the cardinal directions in the primary 
padc^ and lc.am to identify them in relation to the position of the 
Inn \ 1 ^ orient themselves as to directions by using local 

“ 'r ^ ° ® position. In the intermediate grades, 

Hnn nf composs and they come to know the direc- 

regions, countries, and continents from their home 

In the course of their elementary school experience, most cliil- 
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dren develop some sense of distance. In the early grades, for ex- 
ample, they learn to count the blodcs they must travel from home 
to school. Later they may time themselves as they walk a half mile 
or a mile', in order to leam something of distance as related to time. 
They probably leam how many of their city's blocks comprise a 
mile. As they study their community and state in the third or fourth 
grade, they probably discover the places that are located within 
five or ten miles of their school or within a hundred miles of their 
city. During their elementary school years many of them take trips 
with their families. Teachers probably ask them to note distances 
for comparison with distances they encounter in reading or map 
study. In the middle grades, pupils probably are taught the number 
of acres in the school grounds or some oAer familiar area. 

The development of a geographic vocabulary also begins with 
readiness experiences in the kindergarten and primary grades. In 
their early school years children leam to describe the day's weather 
and develop an understanding of the march of the seasons. They 
leam to use correct labels for physical features of the surrounding 
countryside. They go on walks and short trips to see landscape 
features in their neighborhood, learning to relate such terms as hill, 
valley, river, and plain to the landforms which they describe. Later 
they leam the names of continents, oceans, and some of the major 
rivers of the world. In the intermediate grades most pupils study 
climatic regions, physical features, and aspects of the economy geo- 
graphy of selected regions and countries. By the time they have 
finished the sixth grade, most pupils will have been introduced to 
such geographic terms as those on page 196, in addition to the 
names of the seasons, the cardinal and intermediate directions, and 
the continents and leading countries. 

For most geographic terms, sixth-grade children will have inade- 
quately developed concepts. They may, for example, have only 
one or two visual images for "mountain” or "plain.” They are likely 
to have an inadequate understanding of latitude and longitude. 
Nevertheless, most children have begun to develop a geographic 
vocabulary by the time they enter the junior high school. 

From tlieir first primary-school year, children have some ac- 
quaintance with maps and globes. Probably they map their school- 
room, their playground, the school grounds, the local neighborhood, 
and the trips they take. Tlic first "maps” are arranged on the floor, 
probably with blocks or models standing for the objects that arc 
to be represented, and arc oriented to the north. Later t}io maps 
may be drawn with pictorial symbols on large sheets of paper laid 
On tlie floor, and then hung on tlie north wall of the classroom. 
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cold 

land 

peninsula 

latitude 

hot 

water 

gulf 

longitude 

wind 

hiU 

bay 

parallel 

sunshine 

mountain 

ice field 

meridian 

cloud 

valley 

glacier 

equator 

rain 

plateau 

erosion 

tropic line 

snow 

uplands 

drainage 

rotation 

frost 

highlands 

river 

revolution 

dew 

elevation 

tributary 

tides 

air pressure 

lowlands 

irrigation 

tropical 

cold front 

plain 

conservation 

subtropical 

warm front 

prairie 

natural resources 

polar 

prevailing winds 

tundra 

raw materials 

ocean ciurents 

storm 

forest 

community 

port 

blizzard 

desert 

city 

dam 

tornado 

soil 

country 

water power 

hurricane 

ocean 

state 

industry 

evaporation 

lake 

nation 

agriculture 

condensation 

continent 

map 

trade center 

precipitation 

island 

globe 



Jigsaw-puzzle maps are often found in the activity equipment of 
the primary classroom. The idea of scale is introduced, even with 
the floor maps, although the use of exact scale must wait on the 
development of mathematical concepts. Meanwhile the children 
become acquainted with simple globes showing continents, water 
bodies, the poles, and the equator. They learn that the globe is a 
model of the earth. 


In the intermediate grades, pupils are given direct instruction 
in reading and using maps and globes. They learn that the earth, 
represented by the globe, rotates on its imaginary axis, the ends 
of which are the poles. They learn that, no matter from what direc- 
tion a person may look at the globe, the North Pole is always toward 
the north and the South Pole is always toward the south. Gradually 
they are infroduced to the laUtude-longitude grid. At first the grid 
Imes are referred to as east-west and north-south lines. By the end 
ot the sixth grade, pupils should have learned to speak of parallels, 
mcndians, laUlude, and longitude instead of east-west and north- 
sou ines. The junior high school teacher should not be surprised, 
however, if pupils revert at Umes to the earlier terminology. 

y the completion of the sixth grade, pupils will have been in- 
uoducccl to graphic and statement scales, and will have had practice 
scale to the reading of distances on maps and globes, 
made product maps of various regions and countries, 
specimens of products in appropriate places, 
•grade pupils will have developed some comprehension 
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of simple map symbols, including the use of color layers to represent 
elevation. Many will have made rough relief maps, to help under- 
stand physical maps. They will have drawn sketch maps and 
carried out other exercises to help them visualize basic map patterns. 
They will probably have begun to compare various kinds of maps 
of an area— for example, a resource map, a population map, and a 
transportation map— in order to draw inferences about mans use 
of the regions resources. 

The ^ical elementaiy-school social studies program also begins 
the development of such generalizations about man-earth relation- 
ships as the following: 

1. Men carry on more activities on the plains than in hilly lands; 
they carry on more activities in hilly lands than in the mountains. 

2. As man uses the land to make his living, he makes changes in it; 
some are good, and some harmful. 

3. Primitive people get their food, clothing, and shelter from the 
earth directly around them. They make no lasting changes in the 
land or water of the earth. 

4. People who live in modem ways get their living from the whole 
world. As they use the eardi, they make changes in the land 
and water. 

5. Population refers to the number of people living in an area. In 
some areas there are no people at all; in other areas, there are 
few people for the size of the area; and in still other areas there 
are so many people that they live very close together, as in a 
large city. 

6. Cities are of different kinds; some are chiefly lumbering towns, 
mining towns, manufacturing cities, cities of trade, capital cities, 
and resort cities, and others are great cities which have many 
functions. 

7. Raw materials are materials just as they come from the earth or 
from plants and animals that live on the earth. 

8. Manufacturing refers to the making of raw materials into useful 
articles. A factory is a building in which manufacturing is done. 

In factories machines arc used to save men work and to do work 
quickly. 

9. Many factories arc built in places where there are markets for 
factory goods, where raw materials can be obtained from farms, 
mines, or forests, where there are good transportation lines, and 
where there are enough good workers. 

10. If we waste our resources, others who do not have tliesc re- 
sources and still others who come after us wall have to do without* 

* Se« Preston E. James, ed.. New Vfetrpoinlt in Cfoeraphv. Twenty-ninth Year- 
book of the National Council for the Social Studies (W'ajhinston. D.C: ^e Cout^, 
1059) pp. 11&-13, for the complete list from which these were selected. 
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DEVELOPING GEOGRAPHIC LEARNINGS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 

It is clear from the foregoing description that by the time pupils 
enter the seventh grade they have been exposed to many 
of geographic skills and concepts, at least on a simple level. The 
social studies teacher must understand, however, that most pupils 
mil not have command of all that was taught and some will nee 
intensive review and reteaching of geographic material that was 
presented to them in the elementary grades. For example, one 
study of the results of the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills 
revealed that one-fourth of the eighth-graders could not tell direc- 
tions on maps, one-tliird could not use the scale, almost two-thirds 
did not understand latitude and longitude, and over half could not 
interpret information about rivers. Even the student who comes 
to the junior high school with some command of elementary geo- 
graphic skills and concepts will soon lose them unless he reinforces 
his earlier learnings through review and application of them, and 
he needs to expand these learnings through continued study. Ex- 
perienced teachers will testify that many senior high school stu- 
dents need further review and reteaching of elementary geographic 
materials, and that all students need advanced study of geographic 
concepts. 

The Junior or senior high school social studies teacher, there- 
fore, has an obhgation to discover his pupils' levels of achievement 
in geographic learnings and to provide both remedial and advanced 
instruction. 

Using Diagnostic and Review Exercises. Early in the school 
year the teacher may have his students complete diagnostic exer- 
cises in order to identify their levels of performance in handling 
geographic materials. For a continuing check on student progress, 
he may administer such exercises from time to time throughout the 
year. These exercises can serve as a basis for review and reteaching 
as well as for diagnosis. 

Most standardized tests of social studies skills, such as those 
hsted in The Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook (see Selected 
Readings, Chapter 16), include map reading and other aspects of 
geo^aphic skills. Whether or not one of these tests is used, the 
teacher should develop exercises based on Ae current work of the 
class. He may wish to use a list of skills, terms, and concepts that 
are taught in the elementary school as another basis for building 

tagnostic exercises, selecting for a specific exercise those that can 
be tied into the class study of the moment. Items such as those 
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suggested below can be used with wall maps, maps in textbooks 
or the classroom newspaper, or with duplicated outline maps. Some 
of the items in a diagnostic exercise should test the student^s gen- 
eral understanding of spatial relationships and geographic concepts. 
In building and using the exercises, the teacher may apply the sug- 
gestions given on page 179 concerning diagnostic and review 
exercises. 

SENSE OF D7HECT/ON AND DISTANCE 

Multiple choice; 

1. In what direction is the front wall of this room? (1) north, (2) 
south, (3) east, (4) west. 

2. If you are outside at noon, facing your shadow, south is; (1) in 
front of you, (2) behind you, (3) to your right, (4) to your left. 

3. The sun rises in the; (1) north, (2) south, (3) east, (4) west. 

4. Approximately how many acres are there in a football field? (or 
another famih'ar area) (1) one, (2) four, (3) ten, (4) twenty-five. 

5. Approximately how many blocks are there to a mile in your town? 

(1) three, (2) six, (3) twelve, (4) twenty. 

6. Which is east of Chicago? (1) New York City, (2) Minneapolis, 
(3) Denver, (4) New Orleans. 

7. Which is farthest west of Washington, D.C.? (1) Columbus, Ohio, 

(2) St. Louis, Missouri, (3) Denver, Colorado, (3) San Francisco, 
California. 

Two-option items: 

Consult the map on page 162 of your textbook to answer the following 
items, Place an X before each of the cities or states which is closer to 
the east than to the west coast of the United States. Place a 2 after each 
one which is closer to Canada than to the southern boundary of the United 
States. 

T. Chicago—. —5. IndianapoJis__ — 9. Arkansas— . 

2. New York— —.6- Washington, D.Cs— —10. Montana—. 

—3. Seattle__ ^7. San Francisco— —.11. Ohio.— 

4 Denver^- —8. Oiir Tnw n _ —12. Colorado—. 

GEOGRAPJUC VOCABULAnr 

Multiple choice: 

1. A line on a map or a globe that is drawn exactly half way between 
the north pole and the south pole is called (1) the Tropic of Can- 
cer, (2) a meridian, (3) a line of longitude, (4) the equator. 

2. The process of bringing water to crops through ditches or pipM is 
called (1) erosion, (2) irrigation, (3) drainage, (4) conscr^•ation. 

3. Land that is level or gently rolling Is k-nown as (1) a plain, (2) a 
piedmont, (3) tundra, (4) continental. 

Matching items may also be used to check understanding of geographic 
%t>cabulary. The teacher must make groups of items that are homogeneous 
—that is, terms relating to climate should be in one group, those concerned 
with land forms in another, and so on. • 

Both mulUple choice and matching items for testing geographic vocabu- 
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!ary may be based on pictures that are numbered and projected, displayed, 
or passed among the students. Students will be expected to associate each 
picture with the appropriate definition or term. 

MAP-READING SKILLS 

Multiple choice: 

Consult the political-physical map on page 276 of your textbook to an- 
swer the following questions: 

1. The city which is located near 30®N 90°W is (1) Washington, 
D.C., (2) Houston, Texas, (3) Memphis, Tennessee, (4) New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, (reading latitude and longitude) 

2. The direct distance from St. Louis, Missoiui, to Chicago, Illinois is 
approximately (1) 150 miles, (1) 275 miles, (3) 400 miles, (4) 
750 miles, (use of scale) 

3. In which of these states is there land at 10,000 or more feet of 
elevation? (1) Colorado, (2) West Virginia, (3) Mississippi, (4) 
Nebraska, (use of map symbols) 

4. In what general direction does the St. Lawrence River flow? (1) 
to the south, (2) to the south west, (3) to the north, (4) to the 
north east, (reading a physical map to determine direction of river 
flow) 

5. In which state would you expect much of the land to be used for 
grazing rather than for raising crops? (1) Illinois, (2) Mississippi. 
(3) Iowa, (4) Wyoming. (Und use in relation to elevation and 
landfonns) 

Completion items: 

Consult the map on page 278 of your textbook to complete the following 
statements: 

The source of the Mississippi is in the state of . 

If you were aboard a Mississippi river steamer going upstream, 
you would be going in a generally ___ direction. 

New Orleans is located at latitude and longitude. 

What major city is located at approximately 38*N. latitude and 
90®W. longitude? 

The straight line distance between Independence, Missouri and 

gloria, Oregon is miles. What reasons can you give 

for this being a shorter distance tiian that given in your text for 
the length of the Oregon trafl? 

In what elevation range does Santo Fe lie? 

Is it higher or lower than is Independence, Missouri? — 

^Vhat three states are bounded most completely on the east by the 
Mississippi river?. _____ 

In what general direction would you have to be going to travel 

vkith the current on the Ohio River? 

WAP VISUALIZATIONS 

Matching questions or multiple-choice items may be based on posted 
silhouettes of rontinents, countries, or slates, vrith the pupfl required to as- 
sociate each sUhouette with the name of the area shown. 
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^ Students may be asked to draw from memory rou^ sketch maps of con- 
tinents, major countries, or states. 

Students may be asked to read a paragraph about a contment, nation, 
or state, and on an outline map of the area discussed, locate three impor- 
tant items (a city, a river) mentioned in the paragraph. 

MAN-EARTH RELATfONSH/PS 

Multiple-choice items may be used to test pupil imderstanding of such 
man-earth relationships as factors in the growth of a city at a particular loca- 
tion, factors in the location of a transportation route and relation of natural 
resources to standard of living in a region. Other types of objective items, 
such as matching two-option response, and completion items may also be 
employed for this purpose. 

Developing a Sense of DiREcnoN. Most junior high school stu- 
dents have developed some sense of direction. Their chief need 
is for experiences to reinforce the understanding they already have. 
The social studies teacher, however, should check pupils’ orienta- 
tion to directions in the classroom and in the community. If neces- 
sary, he should teach them how to use local landmarks as orientation 
points. He should also check students’ ability to tell directions by 
the sun, the North Star, and the compass. Beview or reteaching 
of this skill may be necessary in junior high school classes, and with 
occasional senior high school pupils. 

Secondary school students usually need practice in reading direc- 
tions from maps. Even those who have developed this sHll will 
profit from additional practice. The social studies teacher can 
introduce brief oral or written exercises in reading directions from 
maps as a part of current classworfc. In world history or Um'ted 
States history, for example, students can be asked to trace the 
directions followed by trade routes, mirations, settlement patterns, 
and transportation lines. Study of current events provides many 
opportunities for reading direcUons from maps, and for reinforcing 
the student’s sense of direction about important locations, such as 
cities, countries, and areas with important natural resources. 

Such exercises will take little time or special preparation. If 
used at every appropriate point, however, they will provide students 
with practice in applying their understanding of direction and help 
them become habitually aware of relative locations. 

Developing a Sense of Distance and Area. The secondary 
school teacher may use many of the same techniques used by tlie 
elementary teacher to develop a sense of distance. When die need 
arises, pupils should be given the assignment of timing themselves 
as they \valk a half mile or a mile. They should learn distances 
beUveen selected cities in their vicinity, preferably ones they have 
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visited. They should leam the approximate distance across the 
United States from east to west and from north to south. The 
distances can be compared widi distances in other countries and 
parts of the world they are studying. 

At the Junior high school level the concept of area, particularly 
of square miles and acres, should be emphasized. Students may 
walk around a square mile of city blocks, or mark out a square mile 
on the map of their city. They may learn the number of square 
miles encompassed in their own county, state, and nation. As each 
country or region is studied in geography or history, pupils should 
compare its size to that of an area they know. To facilitate com- 
parisons between farm sizes in different parts of the world, students 
should get a clear picture of an acre. They may measure off an 
acre on the school football field or some other familiar area. 

Comparisons of time distances should be emphasized at the 
secondary school level. In order to contrast travel time by air 
mth travel time by boat, auto, or railroad, pupils may secure 
schedules from transportation companies. They may make charts 
or bar graphs comparing time required to travel a given distance 
by each means of transportation. 


Developing Geographic VocABtJi.ARY. The task of developing 
geographic vocabulary is endless. Students in secondary school 
social studies classes encounter new terms for which they must 
create visual images. The techniques used in the elementary school 
for teaching vocabulary should be applied, in a manner appropriate 
to the maturity of the students, in secondary social studies classes. 
Each time a new geographic term is introduced, or a familiar one 
IS used with a new meaning, students should be helped to visualize 
the feature for which the term stands. The concept of erosion, 
tor example, can be developed by observing fields that are eroded, 
or by examining still pictures or moving picture films that show 
eroded lands. Examples of various degrees and kinds of erosion 
s lou e studied so that the student will have a number of visual- 
izations or the term and know that he must select the correct one 
or a given situation. Understanding of the term can be extended 
by discussing the causes and results of erosion, differences between 
erosion from water, wnd, and other causes, and methods of prevent- 
ing or minimizing erosion. Models and dioramas, along wiUi first- 
lan o servation and pictures, can be used to teach the meaning 
ot many geographic terms. 

students must also develop fuller meanings 
lor many of the geographic terms to which they were introduced 
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in the elementary school. A senior high school student may have 
only one or two visualizations for such terms as mountain pass, 
river valley, desert, or plain. By studying and comparing pictures 
of a number of the mountain passes or gaps that have been im- 
portant in United States or world history, he will build a more 
adequate conception of the term. He must learn that when he 
encounters the term ‘‘desert,” it may refer to one of several types 
of deserts, and he must ask himself such questions as these: “Is it 
a cold or hot desert? What kind of vegetation does it have? Which 
of the great deserts of the world is it most like? At what elevation 
is it located? In what climatic zone? What natural forces have 
created this desert?” The social studies teacher must be alert to 
identify misconceptions or lack of visual images for geographic 
terms, and to supply the concrete experiences needed to develop 
an adequate vocabulary. 

Teaching Map and Globe Skills. Almost all junior high school 
students need to review the global grid composed of parallels and 
meridians; most of them need considerable instruction and practice 
in using it. This review or restudy can be introduced by showing 
students a ball marked with an “X” and asking them to describe 
the location of “X”. They will realize the usefubess, indeed the 
necessity, of having the grid in order to describe locations. 

Secondary students should know these basic facts about a globe: 

1. The globe is the most nearly accurate map of the earth but is on 
too small a scale to be used for many purposes. 

2. The earth turns on an imaginary axis, the ends of which are the 
t^vo poles. 

3. The North Pole is always to the north, the South Pole to the south. 

4. The equator is an imaginary line around the globe, midway be- 
tween the poles. 

5. The parallels are lines showing distances north and south of the 
equator, which is numbered 0” latitude. The distance from the 
equator is measured in the degrees of latitude north and south. 
The lower latitudes are nearer the equator while the higher lati- 
tudes are nearer the poles. 

6. Parallels run due east and west and remain an equal distance 
apart from each other but become smaller and smaller circles as 
they approach the poles. Any locations on the same latitude are 
an equal distance from the equator. One degree of latitude any- 
where on the globe, is equal to about 70 miles. 

7. Meridians measure distance or degrees of longitude east and west 
of an arbitrar>’ prime meridian whicli passes tlirough Grccnwicl), 
in England. Degrees of longitude arc numbered up to ISO® cast 
and west of Greenwich. 
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8. ^^e^idians run due north and south. They are an equal distance 
apart only at the equator where one degree of longitude equals 
about 70 miles. The meridians come closer together imtil they 
meet at a point at each pole. Thus a degree of longitude is not 
the same all over the globe. 

9. Meridians and parallels cross each other at right angles. 

Most seventh- and eighth-grade students need many opportu- 
nities to examine the globe and many exercises involving its use, 
in order to comprehend and remember these facts. Paper and 
pencil exercises in which pupils find answers to specific questions 
may be used, A group of students may construct a globe on a 
beachball, putting on the grid and sketching on the continents and 
oceans. A film or filmstrip can be used to present or review in- 
formation about the global grid. Repeated practice in using the 
global grid is essential if pupils are to carry this aspect of map- 
reading skill with them into adult life. 

Students in both junior and senior high schools need practice 
in interpreting latitude and longitude as shown on flat maps. Pupils 
should learn that regardless of the placement of the parallels or 
ineridians, whether they are straight or curved lines, they always 
show east-west or north-south direction. Repeated exercises in 
using latitude-longitude readings to locate places should be used. 

Junior high school students may or may not have been in- 
troduced to atlases, and to the use of the index and atlas grid to 
locate places quickly. This skill should be reviewed or taught 
needed by the particular student group. Pupils 
should also learn to use other types of grids, such as those found 
on most road maps. 

^Vhen he enters the seventh grade the pupil will probably be 
aware that flat maps cannot present so accurate a picture of tlie 
ftn'J!! teacher should help him to 

, why this is true. One exercise that can be used for 

tms purpose is to have the student cut a rubber ball in half and 
® He wiU find, of course, 

at this cannot be done without splitting and stretching the rubber, 
shnum**!? P^iper, a student may trace the land features as 

When Iia'i ° classroom globe onto a paper gore, 

at the a table so that they touch 

flat min Th’ “ impossible to get a continuous 

avaflable films 

aislortions in flat maps 

After such exercises, students should compare distances, shapes 
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of continents, and areas of land masses as shown on the globe and 
on various maps that are available in their textbooks or on the 
walls of the classrooms. From the globe or from a statistical refer- 
ence book they can discover that Greenland is about one-ninth 
the size of South America, although it looks larger on a map draw 
on the Mercator projection. Alaska is three times as large as Spain, 
but on an orthographic projection centered on London it looks 
about the same size. By comparing the shapes of continents on 
a globe and on a map drawn on an equal-area projection, the stu- 
dent can see how the shapes are distorted to keep the size of the 
land masses in proportion. In the senior high school, students 
should make a more careful study of the most commonly used 
map projections, in order to learn the specific uses and limitations 
of each. As a minimum, they should become acquainted with the 
Mercator, an orthographic, an equal-area, and a polar-centered 


projection. 

The concept of a great circle route as the shortest distance be- 
tween two points on the earth should be introduced in the junior 
high school by having pupils stretch a piece of string from one 
point to another on the globe. This exercise should be repeated 
whenever appropriate in the context of class study. Later, probably 
in the senior high school years, students may be given exercises 
in which they trace on the globe the great circle route between two 
points and then sketch it on flat maps of various projections. Such 
exercises will make clear that on most map projections a straight 

line does not mark the shortest or great circle route. 

The interpretation and application of map scales need thorough 
review and additional teaching at the junior high school level, 
even though the pupil probably has been introduced to graphic 
and statement scales in the intermediate grades. As they work 
with maps on which a graphic scale is show, pupds should be 
given practice (and instrucUon if need be) in transferrmg the map 
scale to a strip of cardboard or paper to make a map ruler that 
they can use to read distances on the map For maps on which 
a statement scale is used, the teacher should asngn exercises in 
which students use their rulers to read distances. The teacher inust 

introduce the representative fracUon scale to junior high school 
nnnils and review and reteach it in senior high school classes. 

^ He’can explain that a scale of 1/63,360 means that one inch on 
the map represents 63.360 inches or one mile on land, or 1 mch = 1 
mile. Then he should provide exercises in which pupils turn other 
renresentative fracUon scales into statement scales, and use a ruler 
toes from the map. The teacher should regularly ask 
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students to compare distances they read from maps with the dis- 
tance between two points that are familiar to them. 

The student will enter the junior high school with some under- 
standing of many semipictorial symbols, such as those used for 
rivers or mountains. He will probably have been introduced to a 
few non-pictorial symbols, such as dots representing population 
distribution or color bands representing elevation or rainfall. To 
review the simpler symbols and to introduce more advanced ones 
which will be new to the pupil, the teacher should use some of 
the same procedures that he employs to develop geographic vocab- 
ulary. He may show pictures of the landscape feature or the cul- 
tural phenomenon which a symbol represents. Aerial views are 
especially valuable in this connection. The teacher may also read 
a brief, vivid description of the thing for which the symbol stands. 
Students may prepare a bulletin board display, consisting of a map 
alongside which are placed pictures illustrating the various symbols 
used on the map; a ribbon may be stretched from each picture 
to the symbol it illustrates. The teacher or group of students may 
also make sets of charts, each containing one map symbol and 
pictures to illustrate it. Such charts are commercially available; 
although designed for the intermediate grades, they are useful for 
teaching map symbols to junior high school classes and for review 
with older pupils. 

^ 0 *"® complex non-pictorial symbols that should be 
in^oduced in the later junior high school or in the senior high 
school are various types of isolines. Isotherms, lines connecting 
points of me same temperature, and isobars, lines connecting points 
o equ£u barometric pressure, may be studied in connection with 
e reading of weather maps. Many newspapers publish a simpU- 
hed form of weather map, based on that issued daily by the United 
a es ^ eather Bureau, or the teacher may subscribe for the 
Bureau s map and post it each day. 

^o^er type of isoline that should be presented in the senior 
mgh school, and to mature junior high school pupils, is the contour 
me w 1C connects points of equal elevation. An effective way 
n ^ build a relief model of 

TTinri 1 f ^ ^ ^ contour map. They may make such a 

model from layers of corrugated cardboard, each layer represent- 

Mo“Xs“- 

S' ‘'S" Proieclmg it against a wall on which 

p per has been hung, and tracing the contour lines. 
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2. Using carbon paper, trace each contour line on a separate piece of 
cardboard; as a guide for the pasting which \vill be done, also 
trace the next smaller contour line. Cut each piece of cardboard, 
following the outer contour line. 

3. Paste the layers together, beginning with the base and fitting each 
piece into its exact position, until the “hill” has been built. 

4. (Optional) Cover the cardboard model with a thin coating of map* 
W; an easy one to make consists of wallpaper paste of the plastic 
type mixed with sawdust 

By comparing the model wth the map from which it was made, 
the student can see that the contour lines indicate shape, elevation, 
and steepness of slope. 

When they have gained an imderstanding of contour lines, 
students should be introduced to the inexpensive but invaluable 
United States Geological Survey topographical maps. They will 
begin with a map of their own region, if it has been mapped. 
They may tahe the maps with them on field trips, to identify the 
features that are shown on the map and note how contour lines 
show the terrain. Photographs may be taken for use in a bulletin 
board display, %vith a ribbon stretched from each picture to the 
appropriate location on the map. 

Another aid in teaching pupils to read contour hnes is the plastic 
map showing raised relief along with contour lines and other sym- 
bols of the uses map. Such maps are commerciaUy available. 
(See list of sources of maps, pp. 2T^14.) 

Map symbols should be reviewed and taught as they are en- 
countered in the students current assignments. Frequent brief 
exercises or demonstrations concerned with interpretation of map 
symbols that are part of a lesson \viii develop student understanding 
more effectively than a single full lesson devoted to such work. 

Students should have frequent practice in comparing several 
maps of the same area, each map presenting a different pattern of 
geographical distribution or historical data. For example, pupils 
who are studying South America may note relationships between 
elevation, temperature, rainfall, and population density. Tliey 
should be asked to draw inferences or state hypotheses about other 
features not sho\vn on the maps. For example, after they have 
examined maps on soils, rainfall, temperature, and elevation, they 
may be asked what they think the vegetation pattern is probably 
like. Only after they have made such inferences, should they turn 
to a vegetation map or to textbooks to verify their hj’polheses, At 
the beginning of a unit tlie procedure of having pupils use maps 
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to develop hypotheses about the region to be studied is lihely to 
send them to textbook accounts with added interest. 

Students should have practice in comparing map patterns in all 
social studies classes, not in geography classes only. In an Ameri- 
can history class, pupils may be asked to correlate information 
from maps showing rivers, early canals and roads, and mountain 
barriers of the eastern part of the United States with maps show- 
ing patterns of weshvard settlement. Or they may compare two 
maps showing how senators from the various states voted on tariff 
bills in different time periods and they can read to find out why 
the senators from certain states shifted their position. A govern- 
ment class may compare a map of election returns for the most 
recent election with a map of per capita income by states (a map 
which they might have to make, using figures from the current 
World Almanac). In an economics class, the pupils may prepare 
and study a map showing tax income in different towns and cities 
in their county with one showing the number of children in school 
in such towns. They may compare the series of maps on farm 
tenancy in Lord and Lord, Historical Atlas of the United States. 
Students in sociology classes may be able to obtain from local 
welfare agencies maps of the local city showing delinquency rates, 
proportion of homes in need of repair, relief loads, fire losses in 
various districts, and the like. Tliey may compare United States 
maps showing the percentage of Negro inhabitants with maps 
s owing the degree of resistance to desegregation in the schools. 
The teacher who is geography-minded will perceive many op* 
portuniti« to have students gain from maps information about 
about other aspects of their social studies work, 
aking maps is another method through which pupils can extend 
and deepen their skills of map interpretation. Senior high school 
s u en ^ uring base maps of their home region, may make land-use 
inaps. ^ oth junior and senior high school pupils should gain expe- 
rience m presenting on maps data that they obtain from statisUcal 
a es, wn ten descriptions, and other maps. Using recent census 
agencies, for example, a student may 
in oo if map the average per pupil expenditures for education 
vparc^ r ^ ^ companion one, the median number of 

man •’X ‘he people of each state. Another 

map that could be compared with the two mentioned would show 
T 5°*™“ ™‘<=rs who cast their ballots in the 
mall l! Students may use statistics to make historical 

ner^l’ap-l • “ u™" 'howing presidential election returns or 

per capita income by state over a period of time. They can select 
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data from several maps to combine on one. For example, a pupil 
may start with an outline map on which he indicates major physical 
features and then adds important transportation lines, and in- 
dustrial centers. Assigned exercises in map-making should, of 
course, be based on material that is pertinent to the ongoing study 
of the class. 

Developing Map Visualizattons. Students entering the sev- 
enth grade can probably call up a general image of the shape of 
each of the continents, and of the United States. During their 
years in the secondary school they should develop more precise 
visualizations of these basic maps and expand their mental libraries 
of map images to include the major countries of the world. The 
social studies teacher can help them to do so by providing repeated 
exposures to maps as a part of the day-to-day classwork and by 
administering many brief exercises in map recall. One teacher of 
junior high school pupils made large flash cards on which the 
various continents and important countries were shown in silhouette, 
and used the cards frequently for brief drills to check his students’ 
ability to recognize the area shown on each card. He also arranged 
with the industrial arts teacher for some of the students to make 
jigsaw-puzzle maps which became part of the classroom equipment 
for pupil use. A variety of games and exercises can be developed 
with such materials. 

Drawing sketch maps, a kind of exercise that has been neglected 
in both elementary and secondary schools in the United States, 
can help students develop map visualizations. At appropriate points 
in class study, students may draw from memory an outline map 
of the country or continent they are studying and then compare 
their sketch with an accurate map of the area, and correct ^eir 
own sketch. Such an exercise takes little class time and need not 
he assigned a mark. After students have carried out a series of 
such exercises during a unit of work, however, their progress may 
be evaluated by a sketch-map question on the unit test In other 
sketch-map exercises, students may consult textbook or wall maps 
as they sketch their own. The assignment may require pupils to 
combine information selected from two or more maps on their o\mi 
sketch maps. 

To develop more detailed map visualizations, the teacher or tlie 
pupils tliemselves may prepare a set of base maps of continents 
and major countries, using magic slates which can be purchased at 
a dime store. To do so, an accurate outline of the area is traced 
onto the slate and inked in on the plastic. These base maps may 
be used for short drills in which the pupil puts in rivers, mountain 
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ranges, important cities, or other locations. After he has checked 
the accuracy of the locations, the pupil can erase his marks by 
lifting the plastic sheet and the base map is ready to use again. 

Developing Understanding of Man-Earth Relationships. 
Throughout every social studies course in the secondary school, 
there are opportunities to help students understand mans relation- 
ship to his physical environment. The teacher should be alert to 
utilize these opportunities in order to give expanded development 
to concepts such as those listed on page 197. He may use discussion, 
map-making assignments, and analysis of assigned readings and of 
audio-visual materials to help students identify ways in which man 
has utilized and been affected by his physical environment. , 

In treating man-earth relationships the teacher must be on guard 
against interpretations that arise from outmoded concepts of geo- 
graphic determinism. Modem geographers point out that while 
the physical environment presents conditioning factors, man has 
reacted in different ways to these factors in various periods of 
history and in various regions of the earth. They point out too, 
that the cultural environment which a society builds for itself 
presents conditioning factors which affect the way man uses his 
physical environment. For example, people living in a given region 
have used its resources differently in various periods of time, and 
people of dmerent cultures have used the same Idnds of resources 
m quite different ways. Cultural factors, such as technological 
knowledge and transportation facUiUes, have played a major role 
m resomce-use patterns. In the same way, both cultural and phys- 
ical factors must be considered to understand the growth of cities 
m par icu ar locations, regional specializations in particular in- 
dustries and other examples of man's use of his physical environ- 
V. ^ j must be helped to see that physical factors condi- 
^ determine, man’s activities in a particular region. 

The conhnuing modifications that take place in man’s relation- 
mp to his physical environment should also be stressed in every 
A desert area may be trans- 
knnwlpfl^r ° nctive farmland by the application of scientific 
5^°^''6rsely, erosion, a gradual climatic change, or 


the breakdown of £ 


Hvp irrigation system may turn a produc- 

^ ^^“^^desert. A country with httle sig- 
result of flip affairs may assume a considerable role as the 
transnnrtnf '^o^'^ry of critical mineral resources or a shift in 
transportation routes caused by technological advances. Such 
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changes appear throughout history, and may be highhghted to 
develop the student’s understanding of the changing nature of 
man-earth relationships. 

EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 

To develop geographic sldlls and understandings, the teacher 
must have access to a number of basic tools. The social studies 
teachers in a school should periodically make an inventory of the 
geographic tools that are available, list the additional ones that are 
needed, and plan how to obtain them. In evaluating the available 
equipment and in selecting or making additional items, the teacher 
should develop and apply definite standards, such as the following 
examples of criteria for evaluating wall maps: 

1. How up-to-date is the map? 

2. How easily can the map be read from the back of the room? 

3. How clearly does a physical map show relief at various elevations? 

4. Is a specialty map (as resource distribution) simple enough for 
students to understand? 

Every social studies classroom should have a 16-inch or larger 
globe, and smaller globes should be available for individual and 
group work, especially in junior high school classes. It is desirable 
that there also be available, especially for junior high school classes, 
a slated globe showing only water and land masses. Although 
designed for elementary school use, the slated globe is invaluable 
for the many exercises junior high school classes need for review 
and application of map and globe skills and knowledge of locations. 

A variety of wall maps is needed in every social studies class- 
room. Political-physical maps of the world and the United States 
should be standard permanent equipment In addition, tlie teacher 
should have ready access to wall maps of each continent, examples 
of various map projections, plastic relief maps, historical maps, and 
specialty maps sho\ving such geographic patterns as rainfall, tem- 
perature, natural vegetation, mineral resources, transportation, and 
population density. The exact list of maps a teacher should use 
uall be determined by the course content he is presenting. 

Atlases should be readily available for classroom use, as well as 
for student reference in completing assignments to be done outside 
of class. These should include a general atlas, an economic atlas, 
and historical atlases. A classroom set of inexpensive paper-backed 
atlases should also be available for student use in completing map- 
reading and map-making exercises. 
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Small outline maps for desk work by students can be purchased 
in quantities or can be duplicated from stencils prepared by the 
teacher. These should be available as they are needed for map 
exercises. 

For student projects, large outline maps on a heavy paper are 
commercially available at a low price. Or students can make such 
a map by projecting an outline map on a wall where a large sheet 
of heavy paper has been fastened, and tracing the outlines. The 
teacher can use this same technique to make a stencil for putting 
an outline map on the chalkboard. When the outlines have been 
traced on a sheet of heavy paper, he should punch holes along the 
lines at intervals of one-half or three-quarters of an inch. He can 
then fasten the paper stencil to the chalkboard with scotch tape, 
tap gently over the holes with a chalky eraser, and remove die 
stencil to connect the chalk dots to form an outline map. The 
stencil can be rolled up and stored for future use. 

The teacher should build a file of maps clipped from magazines 
mounted for projection or for use on the bulletin 
r should also develop a collection of silhouette maps 
and of pictures and slides to use in teaching geographic vocabulary 
and map symbols. » b f 

I. inventory of tools for geographic instruction should include 
staUsUcal reference books. It should also include interesting books 
about various naUons and regions of the world, and about various 
mdusmes and occupaUons, as weU as films and filmstrips dealing 
with these subjects. 


nf geographic skills and understandings is a responsibility 

t^^^her To can? out this 
esponsibiUty effectively, he must bufld on the geographic knowl- 

bring with them from 
tain ih™?” school. He must use diagnostic measures to ascer- 
undfrcfnti^'-^ wHch his pupils have developed these skills and 
manv n instruction accordingly. There are 

to Teinf^r a “ '^'coudary school social studies course 

uudeM^Hinn sMls, geographic vocabulary, 

geoeraohin if relationships, and other aspects of 

Students will to“>y useful techniques for doing so. 

when all the . '• greatest possible growth in this area 

primal made Th ^y*‘em. from the 

velop^eftal^r tdgh school, cooperate in a de- 

velopmental program of geographic instruction. 
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SOURCES AND MATERIALS 

GovEBift-iEST Maps and Aerial Photos 

United States Geological Survey, Department of Interior, Washington 25, D.C. 
Produces the inexpensive United Slates Geological Survey topographical maps. 
West of the Mississippi, maps should be ordered from the Geological Survey, 
Federal Center, Denver, Colorado. They can also be purchased from com- 
mercial agents. Send for free index maps of any states in which you are inter- 
ested. These index maps enable you to Identify the quadrangles which you 
wish to order. Also send for the free index maps, “Status of Aerial Mosaics” 
and “Status of Aerial Photography.” They show the areas of the United States 
for which there are aerial mosaics and aerial photographs, and they indicate 
the source from which these materials can be obtained. When ordering USGS 
maps, request the free folder describing the maps and their symbols. Also 
request a folder on the National Atlas of the United States. 

Aeronautical Chart and Information Center, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Produces World Aeronautical Charts. These large-scale maps are available for 
all parts of the world. They show physical and cultural features seen from the 
air. By fitting together sections of these maps, the teacher can make huge, 
inexpensive wall maps of small countries or different sections of the United 
States. Send for the Key to USAF World Aeronautical Chart Indexes and for 
Indexes 1-3; they are used to locate the numbers by which maps can be 
ordered. 


COMMBtCtAL SOOECES 


SotmCES OF OVTLINB MAPS 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Illinois. (Desk and wall) 

A. B. Dick Co., Chicago, Illinois. (Stencil outline maps for making mimeograph 
copies) 

Ditto, Incorporated, Chicago, Illinois. (Ditto masters of both outline and historical 
maps) 

A. J. Nystiom and Co., Chicago, Illinois. (Desk and wall) 

Rand McNally Sc Co., Chicago, IlUnois. (Desk and wall) 

Sources of Globes, Wall Maps, Relief Models, Realia 

Aero Service Corporation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Wall relief maps. Relief models of 12 USGS quadrangles, each showing a 
different type of land fonn. A large “Geographical Terms Model" to illustrate 
different t^es of place concepts. 

Bro-Dart Industries, Educational Division, Newark, New Jersey. 

Raised relief work ^obes on which students can paint different patterns. Paint 
washes off in warm water. Small raised relief maps on which students can 
paint. Also washable. 

George F. Cram Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Large wall maps and globes. Large tadeboard current events map on wUch 
clippings can be posted. 
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Farquhar Transparent Globes, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Transparent globe which revdves Inside a sphere showing sun and stars. 
Transparent globe showing different continents. Globe map projection device. 
C. S. Hammond & Co., Inc., New Yoric, New York. 

Large wall maps. Inflatable plastic globes. 

A. J, Nystrom and Co., Chicago, HHnois. 

Lwge wall maps including history series. Globes. Wall maps of patterns of 
diiferent products. Set of “Map Symbols Pictured." 

Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, 

Large w^ maps, including sets of historical maps. Wall maps of specialty 
maps in Coode's World Atlas. Globes. f ^ 

Wards Natural Science Service CorporaUon, Rochester, New York. 

forms. Plastic relief maps. Soil and mineral 

Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, Illinois. 

Large wall maps. Globes. 


USEFUL Atlases 

mS!" Ne» York, St. Martin’s Press, te, 

Jom (ej,), Cctumbm Albs. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Fox, Eowaju) w (aA ^ ... 

Press. 1937. ^ European History. New York: Oxford University 

McNally k Co., nth ed., 1960. 

New Yck; C. S. Ho.mn.nd 4 Co., 

"’rJ' Co., Inc., 1954. 

Oa/ord E™nMte ''“‘'"'‘'Y '®51. 

University Press, 19^ paperback abridged ed. New York: Oxford 

Oxford Economic Atlas for r j- 

1953. ' «nd Ceylon. New York: Oxford University Press, 

Oxford Rpirt-n.,,: t.. 


York: 


lurx; L'xiora umvciwi/ 

^^ord RegioQgi E 

Orfc,dU:dv.7s™^“ _““‘ ’■ho U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. ' New Yori 
Palmer, r. p, , ah 

„ ^ European History. Chicago: Rand McNally & O- 

TrMI«:-timv;„ld Mb, 

PniiSTRiPs N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. 

Learning to Vse Afapj T Globes and Place Concepts 

Ic.rodSStoM„, Eccycicpaedia Britam^ 

” 5 Shnswps. Detroit: Jam Handy. 

Anderzhon, Marie Louue. ^*^-Readinc Manuals 

** Beading. Chicago; Rand McNally & C 

Forsyth, Elaine. Map 

Schools. Bloomington, Lessons for Vse in the Junior Wi 

“»• McKnight & McKnight. 1944. ’ 
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SELECTED READINGS 

AimctEs 

Bukgess, Alvin V. “The Use of Maps in Developing Geographic Peisonah'ties,” 
Journal of Geography, 40 (February, 1041), 57-64. 

Describes use of a series of topical maps to develop an understanding of 
Australia's population distribution and economy. Although old, this article 
illustrates how to teach pupils to draw inferences from maps. The author urges 
the use of maps, rather than textbooks, to introduce units. 

“Geographic Number,” special issue of Education, 77 (September, 1956). Pp. 64. 
Valuable articles on using literature in geography classes and on identifying 
major generalizations around which to organize courses. 

Kohn, Clyde, and others. "Interpreting Maps and Globes,’' in Helen Carpenter (ed.), 
Skills in the Social Studies, Twenty*fouith Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. Washington, D-C.: The Council, 1953. Pp. 146-77. 
Excellent descriptions of the different skiffs in map>reading and the levels at 
which they can be taught. 

Paeeer, EnrrH. "Pictures as Laboratory Material in Geography,” Education, 64 
(March, 1944), 434-37, 

Suggests use of carefully selected pictures of a region as sources of infoimation 
about physical characteristics, pop^ation density, climatic conditions, ways of 
making a living, levels of living, and problems facing the people of a region. 
SvEC, M. MELVQfA. “Three Lessons in Mapping. Lesson I. Map Enlargement”; 
“Lesson II. Profiles from Maps," Journal of Geography, S3 (February, March, 
1954). 60-64, 104-6. 

Specific Instructions for enlarging maps into wall maps, and for making pro- 
files from contour maps in order to help pupils visualize the landscape repre- 
sented by contour lines. 


Books 

Balchin, W, G. V., and Richamis, A. W. Tractical and Experimental Geography. 
New York; John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1952. 

Gives instructions for constructing and using many types of models and other 
visual aids in teaching geography. Useful sections on land forms and relief 
maps. 

Hatuus, Ruby M. The Eand McNally Handbook of Map and Globe Usage. Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co., 1959. 

Sets up a developmental program for grades 1-12. Includes concrete teaching 
suggestions. 

Jaaies, Preston E. (ed.). New Viewpoints in Geography, The Twenty-ninth Year- 
book of the National Councff for the Social Studies. Washington, D.C.: The 
CouncU, 1059, 

Provides summaries of recent developments in different geographic fields plus 
suggestions for organizing and teaching geography courses. 

Koiin, Clyde (ed.). Geographic Approaches to Social Edtiealion, The Nineteenth 
Yearbook of the National Coun^ for the Social Studies. Washington, D.C.: 
The Council, IDiS, 

Discusses goals of geographic education, organization of programs, teaching 
materials, and techniques for developing atiUs *ad concepts. 
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Lobeck, a. K. Thingt Maps Dont TgH Vt. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1957. 
Designed for the general public. Explains the geological factors making the 
physical landscape what it is today. Provides ideas uscftil in helping pupils 
interpret maps and the physical landscape. Many maps and diagrams. 
Thralls, Zoe A. The Teaching of Geography. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofls, Inc., 1958. 

Highly useful chapters on maps and globes, using pictures and statistics, and 
a reading program in geography classes. 

WirncH, Walter, and ScituLLER, Charles. Audio-Visual Afateriofs, Their Nature 
and Use, rev, ed. New York: Harper & Bros., 1957, 

Contains a chapter on criteria for selecting globes and maps. 
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CRITICAL THINKING 

AND PROBLEM ANALYSIS 


Democracy is a process by which the citizenry makes and ex- 
presses choices. If these choices are generally unwise, democratic 
government may not survive. Yet the growing complexity of mod- 
em societies poses ever increasing difBculties in man s attempts 
to shape his decisions in a rational manner. Modem mass com- 
munication media make possible a wide dissemination of informa- 
tion— and misinformation. The perfection of persuasion techniques 
and the increasing specialization of knowledge make it imperative 
that citizens leam not to accept ideas blindly. No more important 
task faces the social studies teacher than to help students leam 
to think critically. 

There are those who contend tliat the ability to think critically 
depends on superior intellectual capacity and cannot be developed 
by education. Considerable research contradicts this view. There 
is evidence, however, that critical thinking is not likely to develop 
as a by-product of teacliing social studies, science, matliematics, 
or any other subject unless teachers make a conscious eflfort toward 
achieving this end.' 

CRITICAL THINKING AND PROBLEM ANALYSIS 

In order to teach critical tlunking, the teacher must identify 
clearly tlie processes and skills involved. There arc many useful 
analyses of the tliinldng process; perhaps the most famous is tliat 

1 E. M. Closer revievs’s the literature in An Erperiment in tht Development of 
Critical Thinking (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachen College, Columbia 
University, 
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supplied by John Dewey. According to Dewey. reflecUve tUnldng 
is aroused by “a perplexed, troubled, or confused situaUon. At- 
tempting to clarify the situation, a person goes through five stages 
of reflective thought: he formulates quick, tentative soluUons or 
hypotheses: he identifies and defines the problem which started 
only as a felt difficulty; he improves liis hypotheses and uses them 
as a guide to collect information; be elaborates and modines ms 
hypotheses in the light of this information; and he tests and vetines 
his hypotheses by experiment and observation, or at least by imagi- 
native action. Dewey did not consider these stages to be separate 
and consecutive, but rather as steps to be taken sometime during 
the process of problem-solving. Some of the stages may occur 
simultaneously and some may need to be repeated before a solution 


is achieved. 

Although, in a broad sense, all thinking starts with a problem 
or a state of perplexity or concern, it ranges from an almost condi- 
tioned reaction to highly complex problem analysis. Pupils can 
employ some aspects of critical thinking even though they have not 
defined a problem consciously and do not cany out the process ot 
problem-solving or problem analysis systematicdly. They can learn 
to evaluate sources of information and to be aware of persuasion 
devices or hasty generalizations, for example. Critical thinking> 
then, involves analysis, evaluation, and careful examination of in- 
formation and ideas. It is a part of problem analysis that may exist 
apart from the conscious application of the total process. 

The skills that are involved in problem analysis are the study 
skills needed in gathering information and tlie critical thinking 
skills needed in evaluating and organizing it and in drawing con- 
clusions. To help students develop tiiese skills, the teacher should 
keep in mind the following principles which have been presented 
in more detail in Chapter 4. The stage must be set for instruction 
about a specific skill by creating in the student a desire to acquire it. 
The skill should be taught in the context of the work of the class. 
In order to provide adequately for individual differences, diagnostic 
devices should be used to indicate the stage that each pupil has 
attained in the process of skill development. After a skill has been 
taught, the students should be provided with many occasions to 
practice it. Teacher and students must check and recheck on 


growth with regard to the skill. 


TEACHING SKILLS OF GATHERING INFORMATION 
^ social studies teacher shares with other teachers a respon- 
sibility for teaching boys and girls to gather information related 
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to the problems which they are studying. They must learn various 
skills needed to locate information, and they must develop tech- 
niques for taking helpful notes. 

Locating Information. In order to locate the information they 
need, students must learn when and how to use the index and table 
of contents of a book; sldm to locate specific information; use the 
library card catalog; use such tools as the Readers Guide to Pe- 
riodical Literature, the New York Times Index, and the Vertical 
File Index; and use special reference tools in the social sciences, 
such as statistical yearbooks, historical atlases, and the Dictionary 
of American Biography. Methods of teaching the first two skills 
are discussed in Chapters 17 and 9. Attention will be given here 
to the last three, although the specific uses of special reference tools 
are treated further in other chapters. 

For successful use of the library card file and of various index 
guides, the student must gain an understanding of the commonly 
used symbols and abbreviations. To facilitate such instruction, the 
teacher must devise a means of showing sample cards and entries 
to the entire class while they are discussing the use of each tool. 
He may write a sample on the chalkboard, or duplicate samples for 
distribution to the class. Sample cards and entries may be projected 
with an opaque projector, or appropriate sections of a filmstrip 
dealing with library tools may be used. A library handbook, if 
available, may be studied by pupils individually. 

After introducing pupils to the card catalog or an index guide, 
it is desirable to test their understanding of its use. Students may 
complete diagnostic exercises to see if they understand how to 
locate books that will be useful in the unit they are studying. They 
may be sent to the library to find answers to a series of questions 
about some problem or topic related to the unit. For example, 
they may be asked to find the title of a book by a certain author, 
the call number for a particular book, or the titles of all the books 
in the library on a specific topic. Following the introduction of 
an index tool, such as the Readers* Guide to Periodical Literature, 
the teacher may assign exercises consisting of questions based upon 
sample entries. Once the teacher is sure tliat each student under- 
stands the use of the particular library tool, he should reinforce tlic 
learning by giving many assignments requiring tlie use of the skill. 

The card catalog and tlie various index guides cannot be ef- 
fectively introduced all at one time. In some junior high schools 
pupils \rill not have had contact with the card catalog and the 
Readers’ Guide and so will need a complete orientation to tlicir 
purpose and use. These tools should be introduced when needed 
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in the continuing work of the class, not through a single “library 
lesson” or "tour” of the library. Their use nrust be reviewed and 
even retaught to students in later grades. The use of other index 
guides should probably wait until pupils are older and have need 
for them. Ninth-grade pupils studying community civics can make 
effective use of the Vertical File Index to locate and send tor tree 
and inexpensive booklets on topics they are studying. The iise ot 
more complicated tools, such as the New York Times Index, shou 
not be introduced to entire classes until the junior or senior year, 
although more capable students may be taught to use them 
Special reference books should be brought to class and use 
when they are needed to obtain specific types of information. 
After teaching pupils the purposes for which to use basic references, 
and how to use them, the teacher may prepare a series of matching 
questions such as the following to discover how well pupils are able 
to apply this information. 

Match each question with the reference which would be most helpful in 

locating the answer. You may use any of the references for more than 

one question. 

_«.l. What are the various subdivisions of 
the U.S. State Department? 

_2. When was the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty signed? 

_3. What were the boundaries of the 
U.S. in 1844? 

.^4. How docs the U.S. compare in size 
with China? 

5. Where was Theodore Roosevelt edu- 
cated? 

— 6. What was the reaction of Britain to 
the recent statement of our Secre- 
tary of State on the crisis i n ? 


n. An atlas 

b. An historical atlas 

c. Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography 

d. Dictionary of Ameri- 
icon History 

e. U.S. Government 
Manual 

f. Who's Who in Amer- 
ica 

g. The World Almaruu 

h. Readers Guide to re- 


_7. How much oil did the U.S. import 
last year? 


rlodical Literature 

i. A geography textboo 

j. A civics textbook 

k. A history textbook 

More important than exercises, however, is habitual use of special 
references in tlie continuing work of the class. 

Note-taking, Although students may have learned to take 
simple notes in the elementary school, most of them need to 
their skill in the junior and senior liigh school. It is imperative tha 
they understand and accept the purposes of note-taking. The value 
for recall and review is obvious, as is the necessity of note-taking 
in collecting information for extended study of a topic. Pupils also 
need to understand that note-taking helps them to be attentive 
and active listeners and readers. 
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Because it is easier to make notes on readings than on lectures 
or discussions, emphasis in the junior high school should be placed 
on note-taking on readings. 

In helping students to learn some general principles of note- 
taking, instructions such as these can provide useful guidance: 

1. Skim through a section or chapter before making notes; then read 
and take notes. 

2. Put notes in your own words except in the case of particularly apt 
phrases or questions, which may be copied exactly. Place quota- 
tion marks around words of die author. Omitting or changing 
one or two words in a passage does not make it your own; if you 
quote, quote exactly. 

3. Note the exact source of your information. Write down the page 
reference for each direct quotation or figure. 

4. If you are making notes from a single source of information, and 
will not be using other sources in this assignment, you may de- 
cide to outline the material. As you read, use headings, italics, 
topic sentences, and key words such as “first,” “second,” and “third” 
to help you pick out important points. 

The teacher can help students develop note-taking skills by a 
number of devices. After pupils have read a section in a textbook, 
the teacher may make notes in outline form on the chalkboard, ex- 
plaining why he puts down each item. Or the class may work out 
a cooperative set of notes. Later, students may practice by making 
notes on another chapter in the textbook, or on an article in the 
current events paper. Several student outlines may be projected 
with the opaque projector, so that all members of the class can 
see and discuss the strong and weak points of each. 

A more advanced step in note-taking comes when students are 
using several sources of information as they investigate a topic. 
Now is the time to introduce the use of note cards. The teacher 
may present a satiric demonstration of tlie confusion that results 
from trying to assemble related material from many sheets of notes, 
each containing material from one reference, but covering many 
aspects of the general topic. He should follow \vith another dem- 
onstration in which the same notes have been placed on note cards 
that can be shuffled easily to fit an outline. Students should be 
taught to put a single title at the top of each note card, to record 
the source of information (including page numbers), and to put 
only one note on a card. Throughout this instruction, the teacher 
must be alert to point out the most common faults in note-taking; 
undue length, overuse of quotations, and poor organization. 

The taldng of notes on class discussions, lectures, or speeches is 
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a skill to be emphasized in the senior high school, although a begm- 
ning can be made in the junior high school and should be made 
with classes of advanced pupils in schools where homopneous 
grouping is used. The note-taking techniques and exercises de- 
scribed in Chapter 10 may be utilized. 

The teacher should examine notes that are taken ^ and make 
suggestions for their improvement. Unless this is done in the eariy 
stages of instruction, pupils may develop poor habits that will e 
difficult to eradicate later. Even when they seem to have develope 
satisfactory note-taking habits, the teacher should spotcheck notes 
and suggest ways of improving them if that is needed. 


TEACHING SKILLS OF CRITICAL THINKING 
Pupils need to learn to think critically both about the material 
they are gathering and about their own thought processes as mey 
organize information and draw conclusions. The person who thi^ 
critically distinguishes between relevant and irrelevant matenal, 
checks on the reliability of authors and the accuracy of information, 
tries to assess the completeness of information, and is wary ot 
generalizations based on conflicting or insufficient facts. 

Evaluating Information. Some attention will have been given 
to the subject of evaluating information in the elementary grades. 
For example, even young pupils will have discussed the truth or 
falsity of statements and the need to gather as much accurate 
information as they can find about a given subject. 

At the secondary school level more mature approaches are in 
order. Basic to growth in skills is the development of a critical 
frame of mind. An alertness to the need for evaluating sources, 
a wilhngness to test opinions and change them in the light of new 
evidence, and the desire to consider all viewpoints should be cul- 
tivated, Without this point of view, increased competence in eval- 
uating information in classroom exercises and discussion will have 
little carry over into out-of-school situations. As an aid to the de- 
velopment of critical-mindedness, however, specific skills in eval- 
uating information must be taught. 

Determining Relevance of Maierial. An important skill is ihal 
of determimng the relevance of information or ideas to the question 
made more conscious of what is involved 
if the teacher habitually directs attention to the question of rele- 
vance in class discussions. Students who introduce irrelevant ideas 
or questions should invariably be asked, “How does your statement 
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(or question) relate to tlie topic?” or “How does this information 
help clarify the problem we are discussing?” 

Exercises related to the topic under study may be prepared. 
For example, in a junior high school United States history class 
which is studying the reasons for tlie growth of large cities, exer- 
cises such as tlie following may be administered and then discussed: 

Place a checkmark before each statement which helps to explain why 

Chicago became the main meat-packing center of the Middle West: 

1. Chicago became a railroad center. 

2. Chicago is a Great Lakes port. 

^3. A world’s fair was held at Chicago in 1893. 

4 . Chicago is located between cattle-raising regions and regions of great 

population. 

»_5. Chicago is located in the “com belt." 

6. Chicago is the home of several colleges and universities. 

7 . Chicago grew up on the site of an army post.^ 

Newspapers and magazines are a rich source of materials for class 
exercises concerning relevance of information to the topic that is 
under discussion. The teacher may read aloud a letter to a news- 
paper, an editorial, a political column, or the text of a campaign 
speech, having pupils take notes of content that they consider un- 
related to the main issue. A follow-up discussion will be necessary, 
of course. 

Evaluating Reliability of Authors. In learning to assess the 
reliability of information, the student should become familiar with 
a variety of clues that he may apply in evaluating the sources of 
his information. 

Whether a source of information is a person who claims to have 
witnessed an event or one who is writing about it from hearsay, 
students should be alert to possible biases that might result in a 
slanting of information. They should learn to ask questions such 
as the following about the source they are using: Would this per- 
sons interests be injured by a report different from the one he gave? 

Is he trying to win favor by his report? What attitudes of his might 
color his interpretations? Do his position and connections provide 
leads to his attitudes? In the case of a writer, what was his purpose 
in preparing the account? To inform? To amuse— and perhaps get 
profits? To persuade? Is it likely that his purpose would affect 
the accuracy of the report? 

The reporter may be unbiased, hut unless he is a competent 
witness his account may have little value. In evaluating the com- 


2 Adapted from Morse and McCune (see Selected Readings). 
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petence of a witness, other inquiries will be useful: What op- 
portunities did this person have to observe the event or situation 
he is describing? What background does he have that wouio 
enable him to understand the things he observed? If he is de- 
scribing conditions in a foreign country, how long was he there 
and how widely did he travel in the country? When did he prepare 
his account, immediately after the event, or some years late^ Uops 
this person’s account agree or conflict with those that other wi 
nesses have given? . , 

Frequently, students will seek information in books written y 
people who do not claim to have witnessed the things they are 
describing. In such cases, students need to consider how muc 
reliance they can place on the accuracy of the facts and the validity 
of the interpretations. They can learn to ask: Does the 
have training that would equip him to investigate this topic? Is 
he recognized as an expert by others in his field of work? Does 
he cite his sources of information or describe his methods of collect- 
ing information? Are his sources and/or methods adequate? Stu- 
dents should form the habit of checking more than one sourc^ in 
order to discover whether or not there is agreement among author- 
ities. They also need to learn that secondary accounts by well- 
prepared authors may be superior to reports of untrained eye- 
witnesses. 

There must be continuing attention to the evaluation of sources 
if students are to make such evaluation habitual. Whether they 
are studying contemporary situations or historical episodes, they 
should discuss their sources of information as well as the facts and 
ideas presented. They can also complete and discuss exercises 
related to the current unit of study. For example, a class studying 
the American Revolution would profit from using a series of ques- 
tions such as this one: 

— Which would be the most reliable source of information about Patrick 
Henry’s “Liberty or Death” speech? An account that was written by: 
( 1 ) Henry 25 years later, (2) a fellow delegate while Henry was speak* 
big, (3) an author who described the speech in a novel.^ 

Differentiating Fact and Opinion. Differentiating statements 
that can be proved valid and those which cannot is an essential 
approach in checking on the accuracy of information. The develop- 
ment of this ability may begin at the level of distinguishing be- 
tiyeen statements of fact and expressions of opinion. Once tliis 
difference has been discussed and demonstrated to students, ati 

* Adapted from Mone and McCune (see Selected Readings). 
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tention should be paid to it regularly in class discussions and other 
work. Whenever a student presents an opinion as if it were a 
matter of fact, he should be asked some such question as, “Can 
you prove your statement, or is it only your opinion? What in- 
formation would you need in order to convince us of the truth of 
the statement?” 

The teacher may construct exercises in distinguishing between 
fact and opinion, basing them on content that the pupils are study- 
ing at the time. Current affairs materials offer many opportunities 
for developing the ability to differentiate fact and opinion. In one 
type of exercise, a number of statements are listed and students 
are required to mark each one as fact or opinion. When they 
discuss the completed exercise, diey are called on to show why they 
marked each statement as they did. 

As students gain experience in distinguishing between fact and 
opinion, they discover that sometimes it is difficult to draw a line 
between the two. A statement may seem to be capable of proof, 
but the supporting evidence would be so difficult to obtain that 
for all practical purposes it must remain in a separate classification 
of difficult but not impossible to prove. Exercises such as the fol- 
lowing are useful for refining the ability to determine difficulty 
of proof. 

^Whloh of the following would be roost difficult to prove true or false? 

(1) The Republicans were responsible for the depression of 1929. 

(2) The stock market crash of 1929 was preceded by a period of low 
farm incomes. (3) The depression brought great hardships to many 
farmers and city workers. (4) Those on fixed incomes are better off 
during a depression than during inffation. 

Examining Assumptions. Deductive reasoning is based upon 
assumptions which the writer or speaker accepts and reasons from 
without offering proof. Many assumptions represent value judg- 
ments and are not susceptible of proof; others could be substan- 
tiated. The specific facts that are used to develop an argument 
may be accurate, but the conclusions cannot be valid if the as- 
sumptions are false or unacceptable. For example, facts can be 
cited as a basis for the conclusion that public housing programs 
are desirable or undesirable, depending on the assumptions that a 
person accepts. Consequently, it is highly important that pupils 
leam to examine assumptions. 

Before an assumption can be examined, however, it must be 
identified. As a discussion leader, the teacher can help students 
to recognize assumptions by asking questions such as, ‘*Why do you 
think so?”, “What must John believe in order to take tliis position?”. 
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or “What values are you accepting when you propose this course 
of action?” A useful exercise is to have pupils listen to or read 
materials written to persuade, such as editorials, and state the 
underlying assumptions of the author. Or, after the material has 
been presented, students may be asked to choose, from a list of 
four or five statements, the assumption which imderlies the ar- 
gument 

When the assumption has been identified, it must be studied 
to determine whether or not it is susceptible of proof. This step 
may call for considerable study of the subject that is involved. If 
the assumption represents a value judgment rather than a verifiable 
statement, the student must consider it to decide whether he is 
willing to accept it. If not, he can scarcely accept any course 
of action that would follow logically only from such a point of view. 

Checking Data. The presentation of accurate but incomplete 
information, the “card-stacking” trick, is a persuasion technique that 
is frequently used. It may be effectively illustrated to students 
during a political campaign by having them analyze speeches of 
opposing candidates. What does each say about a particular issue? 
What part of his opponent’s record or the record of the opposing 
party does he emphasize? By analyzing such materials, students 
fp learn that people frequently select the facts that favor 
their positiori, ignoring other pertinent data and theories which 
^ considering before coming to a reasoned conclusion. 

More mature students can be taught some of the common fal- 
acies in Ae use of statistics. A high statistical correlation, for 
erample, does not necessarily signify a cause-effect relationship. 

IS is not to say that correlations are without significance. Stu- 
dents can learn to look for possible relationships, keeping in mind 
me need for considering otlier factors that may cause a change in 
both rates. Because poor sampling results in faulty generaliza- 
ons, pupils need to develop the habit of evaluating sampling 
procedures whenever possible. These and other fallacies in the 
o sta^tics are discussed with many amusing examples, in 

Huff, noted in Selected Readings. 

Students should be encouraged to criticize the study materials 
mey use tor completeness of data, and to check their own presenta- 
tions and those of their classmates for this point. 

luconsistencics. Examining conclusions involves 
and or inconsistency among the arguments 

who with regard to an issue. Students 

inconsistc ®''s^_oped this ability will recognize, for example, the 
consistencies in a campaign speech in which a candidate for 
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political oface promises to woil: for lower taxes, lu^er farm price 
supports, increased sodal services, and a larger budget for national 
defense. The tcadier can help students leam to recognize con- 
sistenc>* and to detect incoasistendes through analjric disenssons 
of political speedies and magazine articles dealing %rith current 
issues. He can ash students to anslyze the noting records of their 
representatives in the state le^lature and the Congress, to disem'er 
which ones ha\*e followed a consistent pattern of \oting, whether 
in terms of part}’ aSliation or of political-social dews as expressed 
in their public speeches. The teacher can also chaHcnge students 
if lhe>' ad\Tiacc inconsistent or conflicting arguments in class dis- 
cussion, b\* asking such questions as, "How do >ou reconcile 
statement v,ith the argument >tm presented a few minutes ago?*, 
"Is this conclusion supported b>’ the information we have, or does 
the information conflict with the conclusion?" 

The abilitj’ to detect inconsistendes will not be de\*eIoped bj' 
sporadic exercises but b>* utilizing the opportunities to give it 
attention that arise almost daily in soda! studies dasswork. 

Hr-^winc Conclusions. Formulating a conclosion m\'olves (1) 
stating the possible condusions that could be drawn from the in- 
fonnation that has been gathered, (2) testing these possible con> 
dusions in the light of the data, and (3) readiing a tentath’e 
condusion which will be sub/ect to misiem if new information 
calls for such re\ision- The teacher can use two dosdy related 
approaches to teach this aspect of critical thinldng. One is to lead 
students to anal^'zc condusions that are staled in readings, speeches, 
and other materials the pupils are studying. The other is to 
proride many o pp ortunities for students to draw condusions from 
infanns&m ihes’ have collected^ end to mske s critic^ azrslj'sis of 
the process through which they have arrived at condusions. This 
analysis should indude at least three diecks on the ^’ah'ditj' of the 
condusion: Are the assumptions that are inTOlved in the condusion 
zcceplahle? How complete is the data on whidi the condusion 
is based? Are there inconsistendes in the arguments ad^'anced to 
support a condusion, or between the condusion and the data on 
which it is based? In essence, the critical analjris which pi^jils 
make of their own fhinlnn v is the same that thej' have learned to 
apply to other sources of mfomialioa. 

TEACHING PROBIE/A-CENTERED UNO'S 

Problem-centered units pitnTde an eflective vehide for teaching 
critical-thmkmg d-iTTc and the process of problem analj-sis. The 
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characteristics of such units are described in Chapter 5. More spe- 
cific suggestions for developing them in the classroom are presented 
in this section. 

One note of caution should be sounded wth regard to the use of 
problem-centered units in social studies classes. Most of modem 
society’s major problem areas are so complex and so interrelated 
that no perfect solutions and no permanent solutions can be found. 
Rather the citizenry and its leaders must seek to determine, for 
each significant problem, the best policy under existing circum- 
stances and be ready to modify or even reverse that policy as cir- 
cumstances change. Even the ‘Tjest” policy will usually not be 
acceptable to all groups, and reasonable accommodation to policies 
that are not wholly acceptable is one of the requirements for living 
in the modem world. A major goal of problem-centered units 
therefore must be to help young people understand that solutions 
to social problems are tentative and subject to revision, and that a 
significant problem cannot be dealt with realistically in terms of 
black and white, or “two-valued” judgments. If students think that 
Aey have solved” a problem when they complete their study of 
it, an essential purpose of such study has been defeated. It may 
be desirable to avoid use of the term “problem-solving” in the class- 
room, and speak instead of “problem analysis.” Certainly when 
conclusions are drawn and applied at the end of a unit, their tenta- 
tive nature should be emphasized. 

The steps in developing a problem-centered unit follow those 
ot the process of problem analysis. They include selecting a prob- 
lem tor study defining the problem, collecting and evaluating data, 
orawmg conclusions, and acting upon or applying the conclusions. 

SE^crmo THE Problem. The problem area to be studied may 
be selected through teacher-pupil planning or by the teacher. In 
f ^ tb such as the following may be used as a basis 


Does the problem concern most of the class members, or can a 
concern for it be developed? 

. Are the pupils sufficiently mature to deal with this problem, or im- 
portant aspects of it? 

4 rtl! Pf tmenl to the work of the class? 

5 T. tl,! sofficient significance to warrant class study? 

the enough verifiable data for an adequate study ol 

6. Is sufficient tiuie available for dealing svith the problem? 

same elements as tliose sug- 
se ecting controversial issues for classroom study (see 
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p. 246). This is hardly surprising, since most significant problem 
areas are controversial to some extent. Among the problem areas 
that have been found by many teachers to meet these criteria for 
their classes are the following: Labor-management relations, hous- 
ing, tax policies, family life, world economic problems, international 
cooperation, domestic politics, intergroup relations, consumer edu- 
cation, vocational choice, and conservation of natural resources. 
Case studies of problem-centered units developed in these and 
similar problem areas are given in Gross (see Selected Readings). 

Defining the Problem. Whether the problem is selected by 
the teacher or through cooperative planning, class time must be 
devoted to developing in students a sensitivity to its significance 
and a recognition of what is involved in it. Although an early at- 
tempt at defining the problem may be made, most problem areas 
will require considerable exploration before students are prepared 
to arrive at an adequate definition. During this stage students should 
read widely, seeking basic information and various points of view 
about the problem area. The teacher may read to the class state- 
ments that represent different viewpoints. Students may compare 
materials issued by special interest groups that hold opposing views 
about the problem, and discover what solutions have been proposed. 

When adequate exploration has taken place, the students are 
ready to define the problem as a basis for further study. They 
should work through these steps: 

1. Isolate the basic issue or problem that is involved. 

2. Limit the problem, with the available time and resources and the 
level of student skills in mind. 

3. Revise the wording of the problem to clarify its focus and jeroove 
ambiguities. 

4. Identify basic assumptions or value judgments that are involved. 

5. List subproblems that must be investigated in order to deal with 
the main problem. 

6. List as hypotheses all proposed courees of action for dealing \vith 
the problem that students have encoimtered or thought of during 
their preliminary exploration. 

The definition of the problem which is developed should be 
considered as tentative by students and teacher. It will probably 
be necessary, or at least desirable, to revise it as students gather 
more complete information. They are likely to discover new sub- 
problems that should be investigated. They will almost surely 
find or think of additional courses of action for dealing with the 
problem. 
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Developing the Problem Study, During the developmental 
stage of the problem-centered unit, students may use such question 
as the following as a guide to their study of each subproblem and 
so of the problem itself: 

1. What information do I already have about this topic? 

2. About what aspects of the topic do I need more information? 
Which proposed courses of action and points of view do I need 
to investigate more thoroughly? 

3. How can I locate the needed information? What specific refer- 
ences and sources can I use: boolcs, periodicals, newspapers, pam- 
phlets, persons to be interviewed, places to be visited? 

4. How can I evaluate the information I collect? What checlcs can 
I apply? 

5. How can I organize my findings? Do the subproblems uiat have 
been listed furnish a useful organization, or should they be re- 
vised in the light of new information? 

6. How shall I present my findings? What illustrative charts or 
graphs can I use to supplement my viritten or oral presentation? 

As students collect, evaluate, and organize data related to the 
problem, they should consciously apply the study and critical- 
thinking skills discussed earlier in this chapter. The teacher must 
work with them, individually and in groups, to ascertain how suc- 
cessfully students are using these skills and to help pupils who 
need assistance in applying them. The teacher may arrange film 
showings, a field trip, and discussion periods as these activities are 
needed to move the work forward. The statement of the problem 
and of possible courses of action for dealing with it should be re- 
viewed and needed revisions made after students have made prog- 
ress in collecting and organizing information. 

Drawing Conclusions. From the first listing of possible courses 
. ^^bon with regard to the problem, the students have been con- 
wdering and testing hypotheses about conclusions or solutions. 
Now that they have collected a considerable body of information 
and organ^ed it to throw light on subproblems and issues, they are 
re^y to fomulate the best conclusions that they can reach in the 
ig t of their evidence. Again, they may use a set of questions as 
a guide to the process they should employ: 

1" are the various conclusions about courses of action that can 
0 we have collected? 

• hat assumptions or value judgments are involved in each of 
conclusions or courses of acHon? 

3. What would probably be the consequences of each of the possible 
courses of action? 
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4. Which one (or ones) of the conclusions or courses of action seems 
to be most feasible and most desirable, when the probable conse- 
quences arc taken into account? 

As a check on the validity of their conclusions and the course of 
action implied by them, the student should list and examine the 
reasons for tlieir choice from the various conclusions that could be 
drawn from tlie data. Are tliey reasoning from the evidence, or 
have tliey permitted bias to influence tljeir conclusion? Are there 
inconsistencies between the evidence and the conclusion, or be- 
tween the values they accept and the conclusion? Throughout the 
problem analysis, but especially during this stage, the teacher must 
strive for a classroom climate wliich permits each student to arrive 
at his ONvn conclusion so long as he is dealing with the evidence in 
a rational manner. The tentative nature of all conclusions or pro- 
posals for solution of the problem, and the need for revising them 
as conditions change and new evidence is developed, should also 
be emphasized. 

Acting on Conclusions. Opportunities for social action by 
secondary school youth tend to be limited. This is especially true 
of action regarding the significant social problems that pupils 
can study effectively through problem analysis. Nevertheless, a 
problem-centered unit should culminate in a consideration of pos- 
sible action to implement the conclusions that have been drawn. 
The action program may involve the community through surveys 
or information-giving activities, such as those described on pages 
358-59. Or it may be carried out within the school, through 
articles in the school newspaper or a presentation of findings to 
other classes or to the school at an assembly. The action may in- 
volve personal “action rules” which the class develops, as in the 
case of students who ended their study of problems of intergroup 
relations by formulating this code of behavior for themselves: 

1. I will try to show by my daily actions that I respect the beliefs 
of others— religious, political, economic, cultural. 

2. I will try to value each person for what he is or does or refrains 
from doing, not judge him by his racial, religious, or economic 
group. 

3. I will try to like people, but I Will at least be courteous and de- 
cent to those I don’t like or don’t know. 

Whatever action is planned must be realistic within the limits 
of the situation. The teacher must accept responsibility for know- 
ing or discovering from his supervisors in the school what those 
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limits are, and guiding students in their formulation of action 
activities. 

The skills of critical thinking and problem analysis are essential 
to effective citizenship in a democracy. There is evidence t at 
students can develop these skills if diey receive systematic instruc- 
tion about them, and if many opportunities to use the skills are 
provided. Aspects of critical thinking can be taught in every socia 
studies unit of work, in relation to the study of regularly assigned 
content. Problem-centered units offer an effective vehicle for teach- 
ing the process of problem analysis. As they learn and apply the 
skills of critical thinking and problem analysis, students should 
become aware that there are no perfect final solutions to social 
problems, but that social policies should be based on analysis ot 
the most complete and authoritative evidence that can be obtained 
and should be revised as new circumstances and new evidence 
develop. 


SELECTED READINGS 

Articles . 

McMurry, Donald L. “The Evaluation of Propaganda by the Historical Method. 
Id Elmer Ellis (ed.), Educaiion Against Propaganda, Seventh Yearbook o* ^ 
National Council for the Social Studies. Washington. D.C.: The Council, 1937. 
Pp. 134-48. 

Describes an exercise in which students compare and analyze primary and sec- 
ondary materials which present conflicting statements about the Battle ot 
Lexington. 

Thvbsfieu), Rickard. “Developing the Ability to Think Reasonably,” in Richard 
ThuisEeld (ed.), The Study and Teaching of American History, Seventeenth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Washington, D.C.: 
The CouncO, 1946. Pp. 77-93. 

Books and Pamphlets 

And^on, Howard R. (ed.). Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Studies, 
Thirteenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Washing- 
ton. D.C.; The Council, 1942. 

Describes problem-solving in the social studies and gives numerous examples 
of techniques and materials nsed in developing critical thinking. The dis- 
cussion of evaluation includes sample items. 

Dewey, John. Hotn We Think, rev. ed. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1933. 

A classic on the problem-solving process. 

Dbessel Path. L.. and Maykew, I^wis B. Critical Thinking in Social Science. 
A Handbook for Evaluation and Teaching. Dubuque. Iowa: William C. Brown 
Lo., 1954. 

Describes a pioiect at the jonior coDego level. The suggeited devices can be 
anapted for use in secondary school classes. They are equally useful as exer- 
OSes to teach stills and for evaluation. 
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■ Gross, RiaiAiuj E., Muessic, Raymond H., and Fersh, George L. (eds.). The 
Problems Approach and ihe Social Studies, Curriculum Series, No. 9, rev. ed. 
Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 1960. Pp. 121. 
Contains numerous case studies of problem-centered units. 

Huff, Darrell. How to Lie With Statistics. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., 1954. 

Suggests precautions for consumers of statistical information. 

Hunt, Maurice P., and Metcalf, Lawrence E. Teaching High School Social 
Studies. New York: Harper & Bros. 1955. 

Stresses the importance of teaching reflective thinking in a democracy. Dis- 
cusses the problem-solving process and discusses its relationship to value 
choices. Suggests ways of stimulab'ng reflective thought in the study of both 
controversial issues and traditional content areas. 

Johnson, Henry. The Teaching of History, rev. ed. New York; The Macmillan 
Co., 1940. 

Chapter 15, "School History and the Historical Method," which describes ways 
of teaching pupils to evaluate sources of information, is a “classic” in educa- 
tional literature. 

Little, Winston W.; Wilson, W. Harold; and Moore, W. Edgar. Applied 
Logic. Bostons Houghton Mifflin Co., 19^. 

An introductory book on logic which can be used by the novice, whether 
teacher or high school student. Contains useful exercises. 

Morse, Horace T., and McCune, George H. Selected Items for ihe Testing of 
Study SMls and Critical Thinking, rev. ed. Bulletin No. 15. Washington, D.C.: 
National Council for the Sodai Studies, 1957. Pp. 80. 

Identifies seventeen skills and gives sample items for evaluating growth in each. 
Tliese or similar items can also be used as classroom exercises to help develop 
the desired skills. 

OsDORN, Alex F. Applied Imagination, rev. ed. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1957. 

The inventor of brainstorming discusses factors aflecting creativity and de- 
scribes ways of using brainstorming to obtain creative ideas. Suggestions for 
creating a permissive atmosphere and for stimulating ideas can be adapted to 
classroom discussions. 

Russeix, David H. Childrens Thinking. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1956. 

Summarizes research on teaching critical and creative thinking and the larger 
problem-solving process. 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 

AND CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


Nearly all educators accept the teaching of current affairs as a 
desirable means of achieving social studies goals. Defined less 
narrowly than in the past, a “current affairs” program includes study 
of historical and geographic backgrounds of present-day events, as 
well as study of the events themselves. This broad conception of 
current affairs instruction has developed from the realization that 
it is impossible to obtain more than a superficial understanding of 
today s world without some historical perspective on current hap- 
penings and some knowledge of their geographic setting. 

Not all but many of the current affairs examined in social studies 
classes have controversial aspects. That is, many current affairs 
involve issues for which conflicting solutions are advocated by 
various groups of citizens. Such issues become controversial when 
the^ proponents of the conflicting solutions hold strong emotional 
or intellectual commitments to their particular points of view. An 
issue which may be controversial in one section of the country or 
at one time may not be so considered in another section or at 
another time. 

ACHIEVING GOALS OF INSTRUCTION 
The overriding purpose in leaching about current affairs and 
wutroyersial issues in the secondary school is to help the student 
into a well-informed citizen who understands questions of 
Hn contributes to ffieir solution through the fonna- 

n o a sound public opinion. To do so he must gain a background 
or mtormaUon about contemporary affairs and develop skills to 
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enable him, as an adult citizen, to arrive at informed opinions about 
issues of the day. 

An obvious and short-range goal of current affairs instruction 
is to teach students factual information about contemporary affairs. 
They must use this information in developing the habits, attitudes, 
and skills, including critical thinking skills, that are the long-range 
goals of the program. Students must learn facts about the current 
affairs of today in order to build a background of information 
against which to study the events of the weeks, years, and decades 
to come. 

To say that the teaching of facts about current affairs is a short- 
range goal is not to derogate its importance. But the social studies 
teacher should keep the goal of acquiring information about current 
affairs in perspective. Students will profit from learning facts about 
passing events only as they use these facts to develop skills and inter- 
ests they can carry into adult life. 

. Developing Habits am> AmTunES. The citizen who is well- 
informed about public problems has a continuing interest in current 
affairs, and the habit of following them. Experience with current 
affairs in school should help the student develop this lasting interest 
and the habit of using a variety of sources to be well informed 
about contemporary issues. 

Present-day events and problems cannot be understood without 
some knowledge of their historical and geographic backgrounds. 
A student must develop the habit, therefore, of seeking and con- 
sidering information about past events and geogfciphic conditions 
that have a bearing on the current situation about which he is 
studying. 

Along with other parts of the social studies program, current 
affairs study should develop attitudes consistent with democratic 
values in an interdependent world. For example, it should increase 
the student’s sensitivity to humanitarian problems and cause him 
to seek solutions within the framework of democratic action. Study 
of the United States’ role in world affairs should help him develop 
an attitude of enlightened self-interest, based on consideration of 
the effects of a policy on other nations as well as on his o\vn. 
Throughout the secondary school, the study of current affairs should 
strengthen the student’s attitudes of fair-mindedness and his belief 
in freedom of speech for those with whom he disagrees or whom 
he finds “strange” because of differences in customs or opinions. 

Developing Skills. Instruction in current affairs should help 
students distinguish significant from insignificant events, and quickly 
locate information about the significant. A person cannot hope to 
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keep up with all the news that is reported in today s mass media. 
He must learn to select the important events and developments for 
study, and to skim over the trivial. 

In order to do so the student must develop criteria for separating 
the important from the trivial. He must also learn to locate the 
news items which deserve his careful attention. More specifically, 
the student should learn to use the index of the newspaper and 
news magazine, and become familiar with the organization of the 
papers and journals that he sees regularly, so that he can turn 
quickly to items about politics, international affairs, and other sig- 
nificant topics. He should learn to skim headlines and introductory 
paragraphs of articles so that he can gain a general idea of current 
happenings and select the items that deserve more careful reading. 
The student should also learn the general patterns and emphases 
of radio and television news programs, in order to select those of 
most worth. 

Learning to think critically about current affairs, especially about^ 
those that involve controversial issues, is another goal of current 
affairs instruction that emphasizes the teaching of skills. If citizens 
are to think rationally about controversial issues of public concern, 
they need to begin the process as young people in school; as 
indicated in the previous chapter, a person develops the skills of 
critical thinking and problem-solving only through experience in 
applying them. The social studies teacher can provide a compara- 
tively objective classroom atmosphere in which students can leam 
to analyze sociopolitical problems, and thus prepare themselves to 
handle such problems in the more emotionally charged situations 
they will meet as adults. 

An important aspect of thinking critically about current affairs 
is evaluating sources of information. Students should leam to rec- 
ognize points of view and biases of particular newspapers, maga- 
mes, commentators, pressure groups, and other sources of informa- 
uon. They should learn to recognize and discount persuasion 
devices that may be used in news reporting, such as colored words, 
irre evant appeals to authority, and “card stacking” by giving major 
emphasis to one viewpoint while pretending to present the various 
sides ot a question. Students should also develop the habit of 
eva '^^dng tl^ soiree of a news item through such questions as 
mese: Was the information provided by a newsgathering agency, 
such as the Associated Press or United Press International, by a 

ame ci^espondent, or by an unnamed source? Does the reporter 
inaicate how he acquired his information? Did he observe events 
mmseiti' Did he secure his information from a named official or 
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witnesses to an event? Or does he refer only to "a source high in 
the government,” “a reliable source,” "an unimpeachable author- 
ity,” "rumors on Capitol Hill,” or other unidentifiable sources? 

Enbiching the Social Studies Pbogram. Current affairs in- 
struction should make other aspects of the social studies program 
more meaningful. By relating present events with their historical 
background, the teacher can help pupils see the significance of the 
past for their own lives. This, in turn, makes the past seem more 
interesting. Similarly, cun'ent happenings can be used to illustrate, 
illuminate, and enliven many topics in geography, civics, economics, 
and sociology. Study of controversial issues particularly tends to 
heighten student interest. 

But study of current affairs can do more than add interest to 
the social studies program. Pupils need up-to-date information if 
they are to arrive at accurate generalizations about many of the 
topics they study in textbooks. Current world affairs, for example, 
throw light on the ability of the United Nations to meet certain 
types of crises or to achieve economic and social goals. Current 
developments in a social problem area, such as that of racial in- 
tegration, may cause modification of former interpretations and 
proposed solutions. Current examples are needed so that students 
can see how recent legislation described in textbooks has worked. 
Thus the study of current affairs should be an integral part of any 
social studies class. 

SELECTING CURRENT AFFAIRS CONTENT 
AND MATERIALS 

To achieve these goah of current affairs instruction, the social 
studies teacher must select carefully the specific content and the 
learning materials to be used. He can employ definite criteria to 
guide his selection. 

Selecting Content. Because there are limits to the amount 
of time a social studies class can devote to current affairs, the 
topics to be studied must be selected in the light of accepted goals. 
The social studies teacher must make the selection, or guide stu- 
dents in choosing topics through cooperative planning. To the 
extent that pupils are sufficiently mature to do so, they should 
participate in the selection, for they need experience in discriminat- 
ing between the significant and the trivial. When pupils share 
in the selection, they should work out and use criteria similar to 
those suggested in Chapter 13 for choosing problems for study. 
Whether or not teacher-pupil planning Is used, tlie teacher should 
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keep four general criteria in mind as content is selected for the 

current affairs program. 

Just as in choosing any other topic for study, the teacher mus 
consider whether a current topic is appropriate for the^ pupils m 
the class. Is the topic suited to their maturity level? Is it of inter- 
est to them, or can their interest in it be aroused, given men 
ability, age, and general background? Can they comprehend in- 
formation about the topic at a level that will justify the time 
required for its study? 

Another criterion is that of significance. Is the current develop- 
ment so important to the American public or to the world at large 
that pupils who are mature enough to understand it should study 
it? Current topics of major significance should receive attention 
in every social studies class where pupils can study them with 
understanding. On the other hand, many current affairs that are 
of lesser importance are nevertheless significant and worthy of 
study by a particular class if they are related to the social studies 
course content. Can the topic be used to create greater studei^ 
interest in the main body of course content? Can pupils, through 
studying the current event, gain a better understanding of a per- 
sistent social problem or theme that they are studying about in 
world history, for example? Does the current happening bring a 
textbook account up to date, alter interpretations given therein, or 
illustrate a point that has been studied in a civics or a geography 
class? Thus a world history class may profitably examine certain 
items that would be given slight attention or even ignored in n 
class in problems of democracy, and vice versa. 

Third, if a current happening does not meet the criterion of 
significance but is one in which pupils have expressed great interest, 
can it be used as a springboard to consideration of a topic that 
is significant and is pertinent to the course content? Thus, a gang 
murder can be used to lead into a study of causes of delinquency, 
a murder trial to an analysis of the rights of the accused, or an 
au crash to a study of federal regulation of the airways. A clap 
should not be permitted, however, to spend its time on trivia 
merely because a student has proposed the topic; the discussion 
should be turned quickly to the implications for society. If it 
not feasible to do so, the topic should be dropped as soon as the 
reason for not considering it has been established. 

A fourth criterion for selecting a current affairs topic for class 
s u y is the availability of information concerning it. Do students 
nave access to suitable reading materials in which it is discussed? 
Are there enough materials for each class member to use? Is it a 
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topic about wliich they can gather information from radio or 
television? Unless such questions as these can be answered af- 
firmatively, study of the topic will be unprofitable, regardless of 
its intrinsic instructional value. As an alternative, a student or 
the teacher may present a brief summary of the information that 
is available, reserving the subject for later study when materials 
can be located, if it continues to be of significance. 

Selecting Learning Materials. In addition to selecting cur- 
rent affairs content, the teacher must choose learning materials 
appropriate to achieving his instructional goals. A variety of ma- 
terials is available for the study of current affairs. They include 
current events papers prepared especially for the schools; adult 
newspapers, news magazines, and journals of opinion; radio and 
television newscasts and analyses; and films and filmstrips prepared 
for school use. Background information is provided in pamphlets, 
reference books, textbooks, and specialized accounts. As in the 
case of selecting content, the teacher can employ general criteria 
as guides to building a collection of current affairs materials for 
student use. 

An obvious criterion concerns adequacy of coverage. Within 
the collection there should be coverage of the current affairs topics 
that are judged to be significant for class study. This implies that 
a variety of materials should be available since a single source is 
unlikely to provide both a range of current news items and of 
backgroimd materials that will be needed. It is true that current 
events newspapers and filmstrips prepared especially for school 
use usually give some attention to historical and geographic back- 
grounds of topics that are discussed. Because of space limitations, 
however, these materials cannot give full coverage of current hap- 
penings. 

An equally obvious criterion in selecting current events mate- 
rials is that of suitability for the ability and maturity level of the 
students. Classroom newspapers, a list of which is given on page 
249, offer the advantages of careful selection of topics, a clear 
organization of information, and readable presentation for pupils 
of a specified grade level. 

The junior high school teacher can provide for the belter readers 
among bis pupils by ordering a few copies of a classroom news- 
paper that is graded for senior high s<^ool and by encouraging 
the use of adult newspapers. He can help slower readers by 
obtaining copies of a classroom paper that is prepared for inter- 
mediate-grade students. 

The senior high school teadier, in turn, can obtain copies of a 
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classroom newspaper prepared for the junior high school level for 
his slower readers to use. Better readers in the senior high school 
can rely heavily on adult newspapers and magazines and all senior 
high school students should learn to use these materials regularly. 

Radio and television news programs tend to vary in the level 
of analysis presented. Through familiarity with the major programs, 
the teacher can encourage pupils to use them appropriately. He 
will find that most current affairs films and filmstrips can be adapted 
to any secondary-school class by introducing them with needed 
explanations and pitching the follow-up discussion at a level ap- 
propriate for students concerned. 

Another guide for selecting current affairs materials is that ot 
achieving representation of various viewpoints and interpretations. 
If students are to learn to compare and evaluate sources, they must 
have various sources to work with. If they are to form the habit 
of applying critical-thinking skills to news analyses, and to consider 
current problems within a framework of democratic values, they 
must have opportunity to study representative interpretations and 
consider conflicting points of view. 

The teacher who applies these criteria to the selection of ma- 
terials for current affairs instruction will use a wide variety of 
sources. It is necessary that he do so if he is to provide for adequate 
coverage of current happenings, for the abilities of his students, 
and for developing the habits, sMls and attitudes that are the cen- 
tral goals of current affairs instruction. 

ORGANIZING CLASSROOM STUDY OF CURRENT AFFAIRS 
Current affairs can be incorporated into the content of the social 
studies program in a number of ways. The teacher needs to be 
familiar with the various plans that are useful in organizing th® 
study of such topics, in order to choose those best fitted to his 
situation and to the topics to be studied. He will wisely vary tlie 
organizational pattern from time to time and from class to class. 

Weekly Current Affairs Period. Perhaps the most widely 
used plan for current affairs instrucUon utilizes one class period 
each week and employs a classroom newspaper. This plan insures 
regular, continuing attention to contemporary affairs. Unless it is 
siyplemented by other approaches, however, it may have the dis- 
advMtage of divorcing current affairs study from the rest of the 
work of the class. 

WitHn the current affairs period, a number of approaches can 
be used and varied from week to week. The time may be used 
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for a survey of major events of tlie week. If students draw on 
daily newspapers, radio and television news programs, and other 
sources, in addition to tlie classroom newspaper, this procedure 
can help develop the habit of keeping up with tlie news. A survey 
of many events in one class period, however, can result in little 
more than a superficial study. To provide for more thorough work, 
the class period may be devoted to a single topic each week. 
Class activity may consist of discussion based on advance assign- 
ments or of committee reports. If the committee plan is to be 
used, the class sets up standing current affairs committees early in 
the year and expects reports from each committee at appropriate 
times during the year. The committee assignments may be focused 
on major topics of domestic and foreign affairs, or each committee 
may be responsible for following events in a geographic area. 
When the committees have been set up, the teacher provides time 
for pupils to study and present to the class essential background 
information about their assigned topic or region. After that, each 
current events period is devoted to reports from selected commit- 
tees on current developments in their assigned field. 

Combinations of these plans for using the weekly current affairs 
period are used by many teachers. Most of the period may be 
given to one important topic, either through a general discussion 
or through a committee report, with 10 or 15 minutes reserved 
for a survey of other current events. Or the period may be divided 
to enable two or three committees, whose topics are in the head- 
lines, to report and lead discussion about their assigned topics. 

Incidental Treatment of the News. Some teachers prefer 
to deal with the news when an important event occurs, by providing 
time for students to discuss it at the beginning of the class period. 
This plan is usually associated with the attempt to have students 
read a daily newspaper or listen regularly to newscasts. Incidental 
treatment of the news can be useful in achieving the goals of the 
current affairs program if it is combined with other plans of instruc- 
tion. Used alone, this plan cannot give students opportunities for 
the analysis and background study of current happenings necessary 
to gain understanding of current affairs. The plan can be made 
profitable, however, by combining it with a weekly current affairs 
period or with periodic current affairs units. 

Extended Study of Current Affairs. Some teachers combine 
incidental treatment of the news with periodic study of current 
affairs lasting several days. This study is scheduled between the 
basic units of the course, or between subdivisions of the basic units. 
The current affairs topic or topics to be discussed on these days 
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are identified in advance so that students can investigate them in 
some depth, using a variety of sources of information. Class tune 
is then used to present and discuss information, to compare and 
evaluate sources that have been used, and to draw tentative con 
elusions about policies and problems related to the topics. 

This plan has the advantages of providing for a more coiwen- 
trated study of selected topics than can the weekly current affairs 
period, and of fitting current affairs study into the total course 
work at convenient times. It also facilitates systematic remforce- 
ment of the skills, habits, and attitudes that current affairs instruc- 
tion should engender. Using periodic units will not provide as 
much continuity in the treatment of news as the weeUy current 
affairs period, however, unless the plan is combined with incidenta 
treatment as described above. 

Incorporating Current Affairs into Regular Course \Vo^ 
Regardless of which of the above approaches is used, the teacher 
should also relate current affairs to the regular course work.^ This 
may be done in various ways, depending upon the organization oi 
the curriculum. 

In courses devoted to nonhistorical topics, current affairs can 
easily be incorporated into basic units of study. Courses in geog- 
raphy, economics, sociology, civics, and problems of democracy 
deal primarily with present-day society, although they also include 
historical or other background information. As pupils study such 
topics as conservation, international trade, housing, or the presi- 
dency, or as regional geography units are taken up, illustrative 
examples can be found from the current scene. The teacher may 
begin the unit or a daily discussion with a current news item, 
using the recent event as a springboard to the broader topic. H 
study of the topic is organized on a problems basis, the current 
affairs aspect is a continuing center of interest throughout the work. 
The teacher may also consider developments in current affairs in 
planning the order in which units will be studied. For example, 
the teacher of civics or problems of democracy can schedule a unit 
on political parties and elections at a time when a national or local 
elecUon is to be held. A unit on taxation may be planned for 
Ap^. Study of the legislative process may be timed to coincide 
with a session of Congress or of the state legislature. The teacher 
of geography can keep his plans flexible, as far as sequence of 
IS concerned, so that if a crisis develops in a given part of the world 
—the Middle East, for example—the class can study this area while 
it IS in the news. 

Current affairs can also be incarporated effectively into history 
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courses, to help pupils develop basic concepts and generalizations. 
One approach is to use the theme of “background of the news.” 
The teacher can introduce a world history unit, whether organized 
chronologically or topically, with a current affairs assignment that 
involves the region to be studied or the major theme of the unit. 
For example, he can introduce a unit on ancient Mediterranean 
civilization with an examination of recent developments in Egypt 
and the Middle East and follow the unit with a brief review of 
current affairs in the same area. As the class, later in the year, 
studies nineteenth-century nationalism and imperialism, students 
can examine such related current problems as the rising nationalism 
and anticolonialism in Africa, the Middle East, or the Far East. 
By doing so, they can gain a fuller understanding of nationalism 
and some of the problems arising from it 

History units that are organized around topics present obvious 
opportunities to use current affairs in developing major concepts. 
The teacher of United States history may introduce a unit on 
foreign affairs, for example, with study of the nation’s current for- 
eign policy problems. He may then analyze the development of 
major policies in international affairs and factors which caused shifts 
in policies in various periods of the national history. Starting a 
unit on the history of American agriculture with a study of current 
farm problems, he may move back to trace significant changes in 
agriculture and problems of farmers from colonial days to the 
present. 

Through such approaches, study of the past and present can 
be related and students can leam the value of historical perspective 
for understanding present conditions. They can also leam the need 
to analyze carefully proposed solutions for current problems which 
are based on the argument that “history shows.” For example, 
twentieth-century isolationists in the United States have cited, in 
support of their position, the warnings of Washington and Jefferson 
against forming alliances with other nations. The student must 
leam to ask himself such questions as these: Under what conditions 
did the early presidents offer tliis advice? In what ways have 
conditions changed? Are conditions today sufficiently similar to 
those of the earlier period that the policy of the 1790’s and early 
1800’s is still applicable? Or docs today’s situation demand a 
different policy? By such analysis, the student can leam that 
evidence from history is often useful, but must be interpreted and 
applied to present-day problems with great caution. 

CuimENT Atfaibs Cluds. In many scliools the classroom study 
of current affairs is supplemented by an extracurricular study group. 
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A world affairs club may meet during an activity hour or after 
school hours. Club members select topics for study, and com- 
mittees prepare reading lists for each. Before meeting, members 
prepare themselves on the topic to be considered. The meeting 
may consist of a general discussion or a talk by an outside speaker 
followed by discussion. In some schools, such a club conducts 
forums open to the general student population, provides occasional 
assembly programs on current affairs, or presents a regularly sched- 
uled news roundup over the school’s public-address system. A 
school’s current affairs club occasionally may be invited to furnish 
a program for civic clubs and other adult study groups, or to 
broadcast over a local radio station. 

The extracurricular club provides enrichment for the limited 
number of students who participate, but it can never take the 
place of adequate classroom instruction in current affairs. 

PROCEDURES FOR TEACHING CURRENT AFFAIRS 
Varied procedures are as important in teaching current affairs 
as in other aspects of social studies instruction, and for the same 
reasonS“to provide for individual differences, to maintain student 
interest, and to implement particular objectives. Most of the types 
of activities and procedures that are discussed in other chapters can 
be used in current affairs instruction. The following list suggests 
kinds of procedures that have been effective in teaching current 
affairs. 

Special forms of oral reports 
A news summary presented as a radio newscast. 

A news analysis, focused on a major topic and presented in the style 
of a well-knoNTO radio or television commentator. 

A roundup of world opinion about an important event, such as a na- 
tional election or a crisis in foreign affairs, presented by a committee 
with each member speaking as a foreign correspondent based in ® 
capital city. 

An end-of-the-year survey of world affairs with predictions of devel- 
opments on important problems, done in the style of current television 
programs. 

Model meeting, such as a congressional committee hearing on a 
bill, ^vith participating students acting as members of the committee 
or as representatives of interested groups. 

Special forms of class disettssion 

Discussion of a topic or e\'ent, based on individual assignments, in 
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which infonnation obtained from various sources— magazine articles, 
newspaper accounts, radio and television broadcasts, attendance at a 
public meeting, interviews with well-informed adults— is compared, 
evaluated, and synthesized. 

Evaluative discussion of a taped speech, originally presented on radio, 
or of a news film or filmstrip, which is studied by the class after 
students have read about the topic involved. In such a discussion, 
students may evaluate the factual presentation of the tape or film 
and identify any persuasion devices that are used in it. 

“Model” meetings of such bodies as the United States Senate, the 
state legislature, or the United Nations General Assembly, in which 
a current issue is debated. Each student may be assigned to repre- 
sent a particular state, locality, or nation, and present the viewpoints 
of his constituents. 

“Town Meeting” sessions, in which brief presentations concerning an 
issue are made by two or three students and followed by an open 
forum. 

Other special procedures 

Using community resources. For example, the teacher can arrange 
for individual students or commitees to attend public meetings, po- 
litical rallies, or adult discussion groups such as those sponsored by 
a local world affairs council or unit of the League of Women Voters; 
or individual or committee interviews of public officials, political 
candidates, civic leaders, or other citizens who have a definite point 
of view on a current issue may be conducted, reported to the class, 
and discussed. 

Exercises emphasizing application of critical thinking skills. For ex- 
ample, ^e^vrite a news article by omitting all color words or expres- 
sions of opinion but retaining all statements of fact, to help stu- 
dents realize that news stories are sometimes deliberately ^v^ittcn to 
influence reader opinion. Or, compare headlines with the accom- 
panying articles to note whether the headlines give a correct or slanted 
impression of the event described in the article. Or compare three 
different accounts of the same event to observe any discrepancies in 
facts given or differences in points cmpliasized. 

Action activities growing out of current affairs study. For example, 
students Nvrite letters to appropriate public officials or newspapers 
expressing conclusions on a current issue and urging the course of 
action tliat the class h.as decided is most promising, or cooperate with 
community organizations to work on current problems by preparing 
displays for public buildings, or Iielp with liousc-to-housc canvassing. 
The teacher will, of course, discuss with the school administration 
in advance any procedures for teaching current affairs tJjat involve 
oul-of-school activities or contacts for Uic students. 
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HANDLING CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 
Teaching about controversial issues is done most effectively 
when an adequate setting for their study has been deve ope . 
Providing this setting in a school is a joint responsibility o' 
studies teachers, the school administration, the school boar , an 
community leaders. wn nt 

It is desirable that the school policy concerning the 
of controversial issues be definitely stated. Such a statement s ou 
explain why controversial issues are studied and the criteria o 
handling them. If teachers, administrators, school board mem ers, 
and community leaders work together to formulate this po icy 
statement, the possibility of destructive criticism when controver 
sial issues are treated in the classroom is reduced. Two stateinen s 
issued by the Committee on Academic Freedom of the Nation 
Council for the Social Studies (see Selected References) an 
similar statements that have been issued by school systems can 
be used as guides in formulating such a policy statement. 

In teaching about controversial issues, the social studies teacne 
must assume certain obligations. He must select carefully the is- 
sues to be studied, taking into account the following questions. 

1. Is the issue suitable for study by students of the maturity level 

represented in my class? . 

2. Are there available enough materials on various sides of the issue 
to enable students to draw balanced conclusions about it? 

3. Is the topic one about which I am well informed, or can become 
well informed, so that I can be sure important data and major 
points of view about it are considered? 

4. Is the issue one of continuing significance? 

5. Docs the study of the issue contribute directly to the objectives 

of the course in which it is to be presented? . 

6. Is the issue one that can be considered with relative objectivity 
in this community at this lime? 

During class study of a controversial issue, the teacher must 
accept additional responsibiliUes. He must ascertain that materials 
presenting the various viewpoints about the issue circulate freely 
among students. As students evaluate the materials, the teacher 
must be sure tliat they examine sources that give lus own view 
point as critically as they examine others. He must see that a 
major viewpoints are discussed by the class. If students fail u 
bring out important points, tlie teacher may have to introduce 
them. It is usually better for him to indicate the source 
%’icwpoint rather than to use tlie device of presenting it as if * 
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were his own. To make clearer the fact that the teacher introduces 
points of view without necessarily accepting them, it is helpful to 
ask students occasionally to defend points of view contrary to those 
which they hold. Pupils also may be asked to assume roles, each 
representing a particular group in society and arguing its point of 
view. For example, pupils may assume the roles of watchmaker, 
consumer, producer who sells goods in Switzerland, and diplomat, 
who are testifying before a Tariff Commission hearing on a proposal 
to raise tariffs on S\viss watches. 

Other safeguards are needed to protect the student’s freedom 
to arrive at his own conclusions. If pupils are given study outlines, 
these outlines should be in the form of questions rather than topics 
or sentences, so that pupils will arrive at their own statements of 
fact and generalizations. Frequently, the questions may be those 
which tlie students raise while defining the problem. While the 
teacher must be alert to point out inconsistencies in pupils* thinking, 
he should do so in a quiet, friendly manner. Permeating all dis- 
cussions should be a permissive atmosphere which encourages the 
expression of ideas contrary to those held by a majority of the 
class, or by the teacher. To penalize a student for his opinions 
would effectively cut off open and critical discussion and would 
indicate to pupils that a teacher is insincere in saying that people 
should listen to other points of view with an open mind. 

One question frequently raised concerning the handling of con- 
troversial issues has to do with the expression of opinions by the 
teacher. Should a teacher limit himself to the role of a discussion 
leader, never expressing his own opinion? The prestige of the 
teacher may be such that pupils will be swayed easily by his 
opinions although he makes every effort to have pupils analyze 
critically all points of view including his own. The greater the 
pupils’ respect for the teacher, the more likely they are to believe 
that his opinions must be right Thus runs one answer to the 
question. 

On the other hand, it is argued, a teacher will lose the respect 
of students if he constantly evades questions about his opinions. 
Furthermore, it is diflacult for the teacher to keep some bias from 
creeping into his remarks. Thus it may be better that pupils be 
put on guard as to the teacher’s views and encouraged to challenge 
his arguments and points of view. Unless the teacher is successful 
in establishing a permissive atmosphere, such an argument is not 
valid, but some teachers do an excellent job of getting pupils to 
think critically even about the teacher’s opinions. 

Perhaps it is wise for a beginning teacher to be cautious about 
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expressing his point of view. He may refrain froin such an ex- 
pression unless asked, He may tell pupils that he will not indicate 
his views until they have drawn their own conclusions. He snouia, 
of course, be careful to label his opinions as opinion^nd to ex- 
plain the reasoning by which he arrived at them. The eac 
must be ready to admit weaknesses in his arguments or pom on 
how his conclusions have changed as he obtained new data, y 
exhibiting desirable critical behavior, he will enhance its deve op 
ment in pupils. 


EVALUATING THE CURRENT AFFAIRS PROGRAM 
Too frequently teachers use tests designed to evaluate only the 
acquisition of information concerning current affairs and con ro 
versial issues. Such evaluation instruments may consist of teac er 
made tests, tests published by newspapers or magazines, or year y 
tests prepared by testing agencies. Unless tests emphasize genera • 
izations, concepts, historical and geographic background of even s, 
and the application of skills, as well as factual information, ^ 

are likely to decide that the teacher is most concerned with t e 
acquisition of specific facts and study accordingly. , 

An evaluation program should emphasize the full range of o 
jectives of the current affairs instruction, both to make pupils aware 
of the importance placed upon these objectives by the teacher an 
to help the teacher evaluate pupil growth and his own teaching 
success. The teacher can use magazine checklists both at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the year to evaluate the effect of his cuwen 
affairs program on reading interests and habits. He can include m 
tests items that measure the student’s ability to evaluate sources 
of information or to apply skills of critical thinking. The tether 
can also keep anecdotal records, noting the extent of pupil reading, 
comments which indicate interest or its absence, or the tendency 
of pupils to raise questions based upon background information 
about current problems. Unless such a variety of information is 
gathered, the teacher has little basis on which to evaluate progress 
toward his goals. Without such evidence, he has no guide for 
improving his handling of current affairs. 


A coordinated approach to the study of current affairs is needed 
to achieve the goals of the program. Such an approach combines 
^pects of the various plans for current affairs instruction that are 
in common use. A large share of current affairs study may be 
related to basic topics in ffie social studies course. Other events 
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of ^eat significance may be studied during periods devoted ex- 
clusively to them. Events related to topics studied previously may 
be considered as they occur, either at the beginning of class hours 
or from time to time during periods given over to news roundups. 
Pupils who are particularly interested in current affairs may be 
encouraged to organize a club under faculty supervision for a more 
detailed examination of a greater variety of topics. Students should 
also be encouraged, in connection with their regular classwork, 
to participate in community activities related to current problems. 

Developing an effective current affairs program is not unlike 
dealing with any other aspect of social studies instruction. The 
program should be organized with particular students and ob- 
jectives in mind. The teacher must use a variety of approaches, 
procedures, and materials to accomplish the goals of current affairs 
instruction, and evaluate student progress toward the entire range 
of goals. If teachers will treat current affairs instruction as an 
integral part of the total program, it can make a substantial con- 
tribution to the achievement of general social studies objectives. 


SOURCES OF MATERIALS 

CMc Education Service, Inc., Washington, D.C. Publishes: Junior Review (7th- 
8th-grade level); Weekly News Review (9lh-10th-grade level); and the 
American Observer (llth-12lh-grade levd). 

American Education Press, Columbus, Ohio. Publish^: Current Events (6th~8th- 
grade level); Every Week (8lh-I0lh-grade level); and Our Times (10th-12th- 
grade level). 

Scholastic Magazines, New York, New York. Publishes: Junior Scholastic (7th— 
8th-grade level); World Week (9tb-10th-grade level); and Senior Scholastic 
(llth-12th-giade level). 


SELECTED READINGS 


“Accent on the Teaching of Contemporary Affairs,” special issue of Social Education, 
23 (October, 1959). 

Articles describe study programs such as the Foreign Policy Great Dedsiom 
Program, the North Central Association Foreign Relations Project, and the 
Center for Information on America Vttal Issues program. Another article dis- 
cusses the use of current events periodicals designed for schools. 

Theodohe L. “Let’s Hold an Election," Social Education, 16 (October, 
1952), 278-80. 

An account of a mock election campaign timed to coincide with a real election. 
Committee on Academic Freedom of the National Council for^the Social 
Studies. “The Treatment of Controversial Issues in the Schools, and Fre^ 
dom to Learn and Freedom to Teach,” Social Education, 15 (May, 1951h 
^2-36; 17 (May, 1953), 217-20. 
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Two policy statements adopted by the National Council for the 

Board of Directors. They present criteria for selecting issues for study, evaiu 

ating learning materials, and handling controversial issues. 

EuoraioN, RoNAU) B. "Do Pupils Want Teaching of Controversial IssnB?” 
Clearing House, 18 (February, 1944), 332-34. 

A study of nine junior high school classes whidi reveals ^ 

teachers who build units around controveisial questions and who expres 
opinions. 

Entin, Jack W. "Public Opinion in a Social Studies Test Tube, Social EdtKOiio'O, 
17 (May, 1953), 215-16. 

Describes the use of mode congressional bodies in a cunent affairs program. 


Tyler. George F., Jr. "Poll Watching Pays Off," Social Education, 20 (October, 
1956), 283-84. 

Recounts the story of high sdiool students who helped reduce election 
by serving as poll-watchers. An example of an activity in which students m y 
engage as part of their study of current affairs. 


Books ako PAMpra-irrs 

Corbett, James F., and others. Current Affairs and Modem Education, A Survey 
of the Nation's Schools. New York: New York Times, 1950. 

Includes many concrete examples of useful practices in teaching cunent affairs. 
Ellis, Elmer (ed.). EducaUot% Against Propaganda, Seventh Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. Washington, D.C.: The Council, 19 • 
Provides useful suggestions for teaching pupils to detect persuasion devices an 
to analyze news. 

Gross, Richard E. How to Handle Controversial Issues, How to Do It Series, No. 
14. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 1952. 

Lists criteria for selecting topics to be studied. Describes the historical ap- 
proach to controversial issues and examines steps in investigating issues. 

Payne, John C. (ed.). The Teaching of Contemporory Affairs, Twenty-first Y^r 
book of the National Council for the Social Studies. Washington, D.C.: 
Council, 1950. 

A useful analysis of the aims of a current affairs program, of the 
obtain community support, of dassroom practices, of action activities in wlucn 
students can engage, and of research on the teaching of current affairs. 
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SLOW AND GIFTED LEARNERS 


The goals of the social studies program are for all students, 
whether slow, typical, or gifted. Democratic society bestows the 
basic rights and responsibilities of citizenship upon each adult 
citizen. The vote of the slow learner (the pupil within the lower 
range of normal, excluding those of retarded mental ability who 
may require special classes or institutionalization) will have the 
same weight as that of the gifted, and a given crime will present 
the same costs to society whether committed by one or the other. 
Constructive citizensliip in a democracy demands that each person 
meet at least a minimum standard in performance of civic duties, 
and that those individuals with the greater potential contribute in 
proportion. These facts reinforce the need for a social studies 
program in which each pupil is challenged to develop his abilities 
as fully as possible. 

The discussion of individual differences in Chapter 4 points out 
the uniqueness of the individual and the multiple bases from which 
that uniqueness arises. Persons mature at different rates, they 
exliibit different combinations of physical and emotional traits, they 
have different backgrounds of experience, and they differ in abilities 
and interests. Each kind of difference is important to the social 
studies teaclier and must be taken into account as he works with 
students. The considerable differences in intellectual potential and 
performance that cause some students to be called “slow" learners 
and others to be labeled “gifted” call for special applications of 
tlie principles of teaching and learning that are presented in earlier 
chapters. Hence these two groups ore singled out for special 
attention here. 

Public education lias been criticized ns neglecting learners at 
botli ends of tljc scale. TIus criticism is undoubtedi)’ /usUfied in 
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classrooms where individual differences are ignored and a uniform 
procedure, aimed at the nonexistent “average, is employed, in 
such a situation all children suffer, but those at the 
usually injured the most. Both slow and gifted pupils are like y 
to develop negative attitudes and indulge in negative e 
because of frustrations of various lands. The slow learner, exp 
riencing constant failure learns to seek refuge either in ^a e 
acceptance of tlie inevitable or in rebellious aggression. s 
dent with high potential, often bored and marking time, too tre- 
quently learns to “get by” with sloppy work or turns his a en 
to organizing the classroom for chaos. In both cases, stuc^n s a 
developing habits and attitudes that lead to negative be a^no 
during school years and that make constructive adult citizens p 
difficult or impossible. ^ c 

The need to provide for slow and gifted learners is not new, o 
course. It is, however, more clearly recognized now than former y, 
because psychologists and specialists in human development nav 
learned more about individual differences. The need is becom ng 
more urgent, especially in the later years of the secondary scnoo , 
as the minimum school-leaving age is raised and as a greater propor- 
tion of youth remain in high school until graduation. Hand m 
hand with increased recognition of the need to provide for mm- 
vidual differences of pupils, especially those at the extremes m 
ability, has come experimentation and the development of tec 
niques to meet the need. 


HOMOGENEOUS AND HETEROGENEOUS GROUPING 
Homogeneous grouping is grouping according to ability, usually 
on the basis of some combination of intelligence quotient, achieve- 
ment test scores, and school marks. After more than a generation 
of experience with ability grouping, the issue of whether or uot u 
is a useful means of providing for slow and gifted learners in social 
studies remains unresolved. 

Educators who favor homogeneous grouping for social studies 
classes point out that where instruction is geared to the niajority 
of students in a class, both the slow and the fast learners are 
neglected. They argue that each student can be helped more e 
fectively, led to success at his own level, and taught under con^ 
Uons more conducive to good mental health if he is competing 'vi 
his intellectual peers. They say that identity of opportunity is 
equality of opportunity, and that the latter is most nearly provided 
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when the classroom situation is tailored to a narrower range of 
ability than is found in a typical heterogeneous group. 

Educators who favor heterogeneous grouping for social studies 
classes point out that the goals of the social studies emphasize the 
development of socially accepted attitudes and civic behaviors, as 
well as the teaching of factual information. Even if the latter 
could be achieved more effectively in homogeneous groups, it is 
believed that the former cannot; workaday contact with persons 
of different abilities and interests is necessary to develop desired 
citizenship skills and attitudes. Advocates of heterogeneous group- 
ing argue that the existence of ability groups in a school establishes 
a caste structure that has negative effects on the mental health of 
all students. They believe that differences in ability will be more 
realistically and positively accepted if treated as one of several 
kinds of differences to be found in any group of persons. Finally, 
these educators point out that the arguments for homogeneous 
grouping imply a conception of teaching tliat calls for uniform 
plans, assignments, and treatment for all students in the class, 
despite the wide range of individual differences present in the most 
homogeneous group. In their opinion differences in ability, as in 
other characteristics, are best provided for through use of a variety 
of learning materials, flexible assignments, and the use of subgroups 
within a heterogeneous class. These arguments seem to apply es- 
pecially to social studies, since its goals are conceived in terms of 
behaviors and attitudes as well as factual information. 

The decision for homogeneous or heterogeneous grouping is 
made in most schools at the administrative level. Most social stud- 
ies teachers, therefore, have the practical problem of working as 
best they can in one situation or the other, depending on the school 
system in which they accept employment. In a small high school, 
where there is only one class group in a grade, heterogeneous group- 
ing will obviously prevail. In many of the larger high schools, 
with enrollments of 500 or more, some form of ability grouping 
is used. This chapter suggests ways of providing for slow and 
gifted learners in both homogeneous and heterogeneous social stud- 
ies classes. 


WORKING WITH SLOW LEARNERS 

Many people, including the teachers who judged Edison and 
Newton to be of low ability, have believed incorrectly tliat they 
could identify slow learners at sight The slow learner differs from 
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other students not in kind but in degree, and the signs of his dif- 

ference are often subtle. ' 

Characteristics of Slow Learners. Educators agree 

on a rough classification of slow learners as including those persons 
wth intelligence quotients behveen YO or 75 and 90. ^ 

however, to caution against any literal application of tms e- 
The indicative rather than definitive nature of the intelligent 
quotient must be taken into account, and the fact that it re ec 
a certain type of intelligence is increasingly recogmzed. About one 
fifth of our total school population falls into tlie category of s (nv 
learners, under this definition. The proportion is higher in ^ 6 
elementary grades than in the secondary school, but it is increasing 
in the latter as more pupils stay in school longer. 

With regard to physical characteristics, the slow learner, in gen- 
eral, follows the same developmental patterns as other persons. 
Although he is likely to be somewhat less well developed man 
others of his age group and more poorly coordinated, tliere is as 
much variation in these characteristics among slow learners as 
among members of other segments of the population. Becaiwe 
slow learners are often overage for their school grade, teachers who 
do not carefully study their pupils as individuals may gain the 
impression that they develop more rapidly. Defects in hear^g. 
vision, and speech are considerably more frequent among slow 
learners than among others, and malnutrition is more common. A 
large proportion of slow learners come from homes in the lower 
socioeconomic segments of the population, with consequently im* 
poverished backgrounds of experience. 

The slow learner, contrasted with students of higher ability, 
tends to be more dependent and physically timid, somewhat less 
self-confident and less quick to achieve friendships. He develops 
in such trails as cooperation, obedience, gregariousness, and kindlh 
ness in the same way and to the same degree as others, provided 
that he does not encounter disastrous experiences at school or at 
home. He has the same needs for affection, secmity, success, and 
self-acceptance that others have. 

Like other pupils, the slow learner leams from his experiences. 
Because his learning equipment differs in degree he leams less 
rapi^y than those with greater ability and bis attention span tends 
to be shorter. He leams flie specific and concrete more readily 
than the abstract. He tends to be a poor reader. Comparing, gen- 
erahzing, and reasoning are difficult for him, or even impossible at 
higher levels. If he is truly a slow learner because of limited 
capacity, rather than a functional slow learner because of such 
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factors as inadequate background or health handicaps, his reason- 
ing ability cannot be developed beyond a certain point. He can, 
however, be helped to reason within the limits of his ability. Since 
evidence shows that few people, whether slow, of middle ability, 
or gifted, ever fully develop their potential abilities, it is apparent 
that something can be done to help even the slow learner improve 
in his reasoning and other intellectual skills. 

The slow learner tends to be consistently slow in all activities, 
but like other persons he is more successful in some efiForts than 
in others— and the areas of relative success will differ from indi- 
vidual to individual. The notion that all slow learners are likely 
to be more successful in manual than in intellectual activity must 
be discarded. There is as much variation among them in their 
areas of success as among members of other groups in the school 
population. 

Helping Slow Learners. The facts mentioned above suggest 
that in order to work more effectively with slow learners the social 
studies teacher should do the following: 

1, Try to understand what it means to be a slow learner, to 
“think yourself” into his mind and experience. This is basic to 
developing a positive attitude toward the slow student, and an 
effective rapport with him. Remember that work in social studies 
involves many abstract learnings, the most difficult kind for the 
slow learner. Most social studies teachers are bright, at least rela- 
tively so, or they could not have achieved the degree of academic 
success in the social sciences that is required of them. They are 
accustomed to dealing with abstractions. They have associated 
chiefly with reasonably bright people. They have experienced at 
least a degree of success in their academic and personal lives. 
Only through conscious effort and imagination can the typical social 
studies teacher understand the limits a slow learner faces, the 
resulting attitudes that he may form, the urgency of his need for 
security and recognition as an individual. 

2. Identify the slow learners, while studying pupils in a class. 
Beware of labeling based on Iiaphazard observation. Instead, seek 
actual data of tlie sorts described on pages 55-56. Attempt in 
each case to find tlie reasons for the student’s slow learning, re- 
membering that many slow learners can be helped toward nor- 
malcy if the causes are remediable. The scliool can do some- 
thing about such conditions as poor vision, faulty hearing, and 
inadequate background of experience. The social studies teacher 
has a responsibility to help discover such conditions and work with 
otlier school personnel to alleviate them. 
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other students not' in kind but in degree, and the signs of his dif- 
ference are often subtle. 

Chaeacteristics of Slow Leahners, Educators have agree 
on a rough classification of slow learners as including those persons 
with intelligence quotients between 70 or 75 and 90. They hasten, 
however, to caution against any literal application of this rule. 
The indicative rather than definitive nature of the intelligence 
quotient must be taken into account, and the fact that it reflects 
a certain type of intelligence is increasingly recognized. About one- 
fifth of our total school population falls into tlie category of sl(nv 
learners, under this definition. The proportion is higher in 
elementary grades than in the secondary school, but it is increasing 
in the latter as more pupils stay in school longer. 

With regard to physical characteristics, tlie slow learner, in gen- 
eral, follows the same developmental patterns as other persons. 
Although he is likely to be somewhat less well developed 
others of his age group and more poorly coordinated, there is as 
much variation in these characteristics among slow learners as 
among members of other segments of the population. Because 
slow learners are often overage for their school grade, teachers who 
do not carefully study their pupils as individuals may gain the 
impression that they develop more rapidly. Defects in heartag. 
vision, and speech are considerably more frequent among slow 
learners than among others, and malnutrition is more common. A 
large proportion of slow learners come from homes in the lower 


socioeconomic segments of the population, with consequently uu* 
poverished backgrounds of experience. 

The slow learner, contrasted with students of higher ability* 
tends to be more dependent and physically timid, somewhat less 
self-confident and less quick to achieve friendships. He develops 
in such traits as cooperation, obedience, gregariousness, and kindli- 
same degree as others, provided 
that he does not encounter disastrous experiences at school or at 
home. He has the same needs for affection, security, success, and 
self-acceptance that others have. 

Like other pupils, the slow learner learns from his experiences, 
liecause his learning equipment differs in degree he learns less 
rapidly ^an those with greater abUity and his attention span tends 
o e shorter. He learns the specific and concrete more readily 
tnan the abstract. He tends to be a poor reader. Comparing, gen- 
, reasoning are difficult for him, or even impossible at 
truly a slow learner because of limite 
P iry, rather than a functional slow learner because of such 
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factors as inadequate background or health handicaps, his reason- 
ing ability cannot be developed beyond a certain point He can, 
however, be helped to reason wiUiin the limits of his ability. Since 
evidence shows that few people, wheUier slow, of middle ability, 
or gifted, ever fully develop their potential abilities, it is apparent 
that something can be done to help even the slow learner improve 
in his reasoning and other intellectual skills. 

The slow learner tends to be consistently slow in all activities, 
but like other persons he is more successful in some efforts than 
in others— and the areas of relative success will differ from indi- 
vidual to individual. The notion that all slow learners are likely 
to be more successful in manual than in intellectual activity must 
be discarded. There is as much variation among them in their 
areas of success as among members of other groups in the school 
population. 

Helping Slow Learners. The facts mentioned above suggest 
that in order to work more effectively with slow learners the social 
studies teacher should do the followmg: 

1. Try to understand what it means to be a slow learner, to 
“think yourself” into his mind and experience. This is basic to 
developing a positive attitude toward the slow student, and an 
effective rapport with him. Remember that work in social studies 
involves many abstract learnings, the most difficult land for the 
slow learner. Most social studies teachers are bright, at least rela- 
tively so, or they could not have achieved the degree of academic 
success in the social sciences that is required of them. They are 
accustomed to dealing with abstractions. They have associated 
chiefly with reasonably bright people. They have experienced at 
least a degree of success in their academic and personal lives. 
Only through conscious effort and imagination can the typical social 
studies teacher understand the limits a slow learner faces, the 
resulting attitudes that he may form, the urgency of his need for 
security and recognition as an individual. 

2. Identify the slow learners, while studying pupils in a class. 
Beware of labeling based on haphazard observation. Instead, seek 
actual data of the sorts described on pages 55-56. Attempt in 
each case to find the reasons for the student's slow learning, re- 
membering that many slow learners can be helped toward nor- 
malcy if the causes are remediable. The school can do some- 
thing about such conditions as poor vision, faulty hearing, and 
inadequate background of experience. The social studies teacher 
has a responsibility to help discover such conditions and work wth 
other school personnel to alleviate them. 
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other students not' in kind but in degree, and the signs of his dif- 
ference are often subtle. 

Characteristics of Slow Learners. Educators have agreed 
on a rough classification of slow learners as including those persons 
with intelligence quotients between 70 or 75 and 90. They hasten, 
however, to caution against any literal application of tliis rule. 
The indicative rather than definitive nature of the intelligence 
quotient must be taken into account, and the fact that it reflects 
a certain type of intelligence is increasingly recognized. About one- 
fifth of our total school population falls into the category of slow 
learners, under this definition. The proportion is higher in the 
elementary grades than in the secondary school, but it is increasing 
in the latter as more pupils stay in school longer. 

With regard to physical characteristics, the slow learner, in gen- 
eral, follows tlie same developmental patterns as other persons. 
Although he is likely to be somewhat less well developed than 
others of his age group and more poorly coordinated, tliere is as 
much variation in these characteristics among slow learners as 
among members of other segments of the population. Because 
slow learners are often overage for their school grade, teachers who 
do not carefully study their pupils as individuals may gain the 
impression that they develop more rapidly. Defects in hearing, 
vision, and speech are considerably more frequent among slow 
learners than among others, and malnutrition is more common. A 
large proportion of slow learners come from homes in the lower 
socioeconoinic segments of the population, with consequently im- 
poverished backgrounds of experience. 
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factors as inadequate background or health handicaps, his reason- 
ing ability cannot be developed beyond a certain point. He can, 
however, be helped to reason within the limits of his ability. Since 
evidence shows that few people, whether slow, of middle ability, 
or gifted, ever fully develop their potential abihties, it is apparent 
that something can be done to help even the slow learner improve 
in his reasoning and other intellectual skills. 

The slow learner tends to be consistently slow in all activities, 
but like other persons he is more successful in some efforts than 
in others— and the areas of relative success will differ from indi- 
vidual to individual. The notion that all slow learners are likely 
to be more successful in manual than in intellectual activity must 
be discarded. There is as much variation among them in their 
areas of success as among members of other groups in the school 
population. 

Helping Slow Learners. The facts mentioned above suggest 
that in order to work more effectively with slow learners the social 
studies teacher should do the following: 

1. Try to understand what it means to be a slow learner, to 
“think yourself’ into his mind and experience. This is basic to 
developing a positive attitude toward the slow student, and an 
effective rapport with him. Remember that work in social studies 
involves many abstract learnings, tbe most difficult kind for the 
slow learner. Most social studies teachers are bright, at least rela- 
tively so, or they could not have achieved the degree of academic 
success in the social sciences that is required of them. They are 
accustomed to dealing with abstractions. They have associated 
chiefly with reasonably bright people. They have experienced at 
least a degree of success in their academic and personal lives. 
Only through conscious effort and imagination can the typical social 
studies teacher understand the limits a slow learner faces, the 
resulting attitudes that he may form, the urgency of his need for 
security and recognition as an individual. 

2. Identify the slow learners, while studying pupils in a class. 
Beware of labeling based on haphazard observation. Instead, seek 
actual data of the sorts described on pages 55-56. Attempt in 
each case to find the reasons for the student’s slow learning, re- 
membering that many slow learners can be helped toward nor- 
malcy if the causes are remediable. The school can do some- 
thing about such conditions as poor vision, faulty hearing, and 
inadequate background of experience. The social studies teacher 
has a responsibility to help discover such conditions and work with 
other school personnel to alleviate them. 
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3. Seek to discover for each slow learner, as for every other 
student, the areas in which he has strong interests and those in 
which he performs most adequately, as well as his areas of wea 
ness. The first can be capitalized upon, the second will suggest 
special attention that is needed. 

4. Work to establish a constructive rapport with the slow learner, 
and to develop a classroom climate in which he will be accepted 
and can function effectively. The friendly, personalized interest 
of the teacher is likely to be more important to him than to the 
better students. 

5. Make it clear to the student involved in disciplinary problems 
that while his behavior is unacceptable and must be changed, he 
is accepted as a person who can do the right thing. 

6. Break the lockstep of uniform requirements and assignments. 
Whether slow learners are grouped together or scattered through 
heterogeneous groups, each one is a person with his own individual 
characteristics. Take this into account by providing alternate read- 
ing assignments in materials of different levels of difficulty, so that 
each student can find (or be guided to) the assignment he can 
read. Provide some choice of activities, guiding the slow learner 
to the simpler, more concrete ones, based on his textbook reading 
or on a single, easy reading reference. Establish the attitude that 
it is normal and natural for students to use different sources and 
carry out different activities because the class learns more tliat way. 

7. Recognize that for very slow readers it may be necessary to 
prepare some reading materials. Featherstone gives suggestions 
about how to do so ( see Selected Readings ) . 

8. Adapt the curriculum content presented to slow learners, 
emphasizing those aspects that slower students can learn and have 
reason to learn. 

9. Give instruction and drill to improve reading skills, using 
diagnostic and developmental procedures suggested in Chapter 9. 
In a class composed chiefly of slow learners, a great proportion 
of class time will be spent in reading instruction for the entire 

• group. In a heterogeneous class, the social studies teacher will 
administer more drill exercises on an individual or committee basis. 
Even in a homogeneous class of slow learners, however, reading 
skills will vary so much that individual and small-group help must 
supplement class study. 

10. Use many sensory materials and concrete experiences such 
as Ims, still pictures, field trips, interviews, anecdotes, and drama* 
tizations. Slow learners espec^y need these kinds of materials 
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and experiences; most students will profit from a greater use of 
them than is commonly made in secondary social studies classrooms. 

11. Use group procedures as soon as teacher and students are 
ready for them. Organize groups sometimes on the basis of interest 
or random selection, and sometimes on the basis of ability. This 
will enable the social studies teacher in a heterogeneous class to 
use ability grouping for a learning task where it is important to 
have slow learners together, and yet avoid stigmatizing them. 
Establish as normal the procedure of one subgroup working at 
its own task while the rest of the class does something else. Some- 
times the subgroup will consist of slow learners doing reading 
exercises, sometimes it will be a heterogeneous committee planning 
a dramatization or other activity. 

12. Make assignments for the slow learner especially definite, 
so that he will know exactly what is expected of him, and how to go 
about it. In preparing guide sheets, give specific, simply stated 
study questions for the easier alternate reading assignments. In 
making up lists of activities from which students may select, spell 
out the directions for the simpler projects that the slower learners 
will probably choose. 

13. Set up occasional “study teams” in which better students 
lead a team in study or review of a particular assignment. If 
handled tactfully and not overused, this procedure will benefit both 
the superior and the slow pupil. 

14. Evaluate frequently and specifically, letting the student 
know what progress he is making. In a homogeneous group of 
slow learners, this may mean administering some exercises, note- 
book checks, and quizzes to the entire class at frequent intervals. 
In a heterogeneous group it may mean somewhat more frequent 
conferences with the slower students during supervised work pe- 
riods, and more detailed checking on their progress with as- 
signments. 

15. Use a variety of procedures for review, and provide for 
frequent reviews and reteaching of materials to slow learners. 

16. Include on every test enough items which slow learners 
can answer correctly that they can know they have learned some- 
thing (if, of course, they have made the effort). The items should 
be arranged in order of ascending difficulty, so that the slow 
learner will not bog down on the most difficult and never reach 
those which he can do correctly. 

17. Provide many real opportimities for success and recognition 
for the slow learner. Let him do at least his share of errands, 
monitor jobs, and so on. When student work is posted, include 
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to the simpler, more concrete ones, based on his textbook 
or on a single, easy reading reference. Establish the attitude tna 
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7. Recognize that for very slow readers it may be necessary o 
prepare some reading materials. Featherstone gives suggestions 
about how to do so (see Selected Readings). 

8. Adapt the curriculum content presented to slow learners, 
emphasizing those aspects that slower students can learn and have 
reason to learn. 

9. Give instruction and drill to improve reading skills, using 
diagnostic and developmental procedures suggested in Chapter 9. 
In a class composed chiefly of slow learners, a great proportion 
of class time will be spent in reading instruction for the 
group. In a heterogeneous class, the social studies teacher wih 
administer more drill exercises on an individual or committee basis. 
Even in a homogeneous class of slow learners, however, reading 
skills wll vary so much that individual and small-group help must 
supplement class study. 

10. Use many sensory materials and concrete experiences such 
as films, still pictures, field trips, interviews, anecdotes, and drama- 
tizations. Slow learners especially need these kinds of materials 
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dren have sho\vn that in adult life, as a group, these individuals 
earned larger incomes, had more stable homes with fewer divorces, 
and had a lower incidence of mental disease and of crime than 
was true of the general population. 

Gifted students tend to learn more rapidly and more perma- 
nently than their classmates. They are usually competent in read- 
ing and develop other learning skills easily and rapidly. They are 
capable of reasoning at more abstract levels than most of their 
agemates. They are usually able to learn more, more easily, through 
the printed page or other vicarious experiences. Their ability to 
concentrate is usually greater, their span of attention is longer, and 
their range of interests broader. Most gifted children have con- 
siderable intellectual curiosity, and are likely to ask more than 
their share of questions, and more penetrating ones. They are 
frequently much more capable of self-direction and self-criticism 
than are their more typical classmates. 

In spite of his great potential the gifted child often has his 
problems in academic learning and in social adjustment Undue 
pressure during childhood from parents and teachers or unwise ac- 
celeration may subject him to harmful strain as he tries to make 
social adjustments for which he is not ready. Sometimes family, 
teachers, and school exploit a gifted youngster, making him always 
the center of attention, giving him always the solo role, so that 
he has little opportunity to leam and practice the essential skills 
of cooperative work. Too often the giften child learns that he can 
do the required work with half an effort, and forms the habit of 
doing exactly that- His potential is being wasted and habits and 
attitudes that may hinder the later development of his potential 
are being built up, even while he is in the elementary grades. Too 
often the same conditions persist in the secondary school, \vith one 
standard for all, and that standard pitched at the level achievable 
by the middle group. As his intellectual powers mature during his 
secondary school years the gifted youngster urgently needs chal- 
lenging, significant work to do. Yet a counterforce is in operation. 
During these same adolescent years, when acceptance by the peer 
group and conformity to its standards are so important, the gifted 
boy— and, even more, the gifted girl— may find it a real disadvantage 
in the typical secondary school to be marked as a “brain” or what- 
ever the current slang expression is. Deliberate underachievement 
may be resorted to as a land of self-protection. 

Helping Gifted Learners. Given these facts about the char- 
acteristics of gifted students, what can the social studies teacher 
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creditable examples of that done by the slow learner 
learners, with adequate guidance, can do some work ™r*y 
being posted, and if varied assignments . 

problem of disadvantageous comparison by students is ks^e • 
In working with slow learners, the social studies teacher must 
remember that, by the time they reach the secondary school, most 
of them have encountered many discouragements, it not 
failures, in social studies and in other subjects. For this reason, they 
are likely to have negative attitudes toward social stuches ano 
probably toward teachers and school in general. The social stuoies 
teacher cannot expect to perform the miracle of reversmg sucn 
attitudes in a day, a month, or even a year. He can reasona y 
expect to modify the slow learners attitudes and behavior in 
positive direction if he applies procedures such as those sugges e 
above, and consistently maintains an attitude of friendly, patien 
helpfulness. 


WORKING WITH GIFTED LEARNERS 


The gifted learner, like the slow learner, cannot be recog^ze^ 
through casual observation, nor identified on the basis or intel* 
ligence quotient alone. It is increasingly recognized that there 
are kinds of giftedness other than the possession of intellectua 
capacity indicated by a high intelligence quotient. Creative per* 
formance in the artistic, mechanical, and scientific fields and m 
fields of social relationships indicate giftedness as much as does 
high general intelligence. It seems to be true, however, tha 
creativity and special talent in any field are usually accompanied 
by superior intellectual potential. As the slow learner tends to fol- 
low a pattern of slow learning in his various fields of activity, so the 
gifted student seems usually to be higlily endowed in many areas. 

Characteristics of GiFTEa> Learners. In terms of general in- 
telligence scores, the gifted are considered to be those with an 
intelligence quotient of 140 or above on a Stanford-Binet or other 
individually administered test. Some school systems, however, have 
used 130 or even 120 as the cut-oE point in selecting children for 
special classes. Contrary to the popular stereotype of the pale, 
undergrown, nervous child prodigy, gifted children tend to be 
healthier, more fully developed, and better adjusted socially than 
most of their agemates. They vary, of course, in their rale of 
maturation, just as do slow learners and children in the middle 
ranges of intelligence. Terman’s follow-up studies of -gifted chil* 
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topic the class is studying at tlic moment. (It is assumed that all 
students will be encouraged to do so at tlic level of their ability.) 
Make available magazines dealing with contemporary issues. Tlie 
gifted student should be constantly broadening and deepening his 
background of information about sociocivic affairs and the sug- 
gestion of adult interests, since it helps him bridge over to the 
adult world, is one to which he is likely to respond. 

6. Check the gifted students control of social studies skills and 
insist on high standards of application in situations that are func- 
tional to him. Even more than the slow or typical student, he will 
reject map-reading, outlining, or note-taking exercises that are not 
clearly useful in his work. Yet many gifted youngsters need, as 
much or even more than other students, to have practice in the 
self-discipline of exact, careful work habits. Because they can jump 
ahead to the “general idea,” they may be impatient with the inter- 
mediate but essential steps. This is even more true in social studies 
than in such subjects as mathematics or foreign language. 

7. Provide true enrichment work for the bright student who 
finishes basic assignments long before the rest of the class. More 
of the same work is not necessarily nor even usually rewarding or 
enricliing. Knowing that the consequence of working efficiently 
^vilI be another, extra assignment of the same type will hardly en- 
courage good work habits. \Vlien the map exercise is completed 
ahead of schedule, or the study outline has been filled out, let the 
gifted child turn to the classroom collection of newspapers and 
magazines, to the folder of clippings and pictures about the current 
unit, to the historical novel he is reading, or to another such ac- 
tivity on which he may or may not report to the teacher or the class. 

8. Provide many opportunities for the gifted student to learn 
and practice cooperative work skills and accompanying skills of 
human relations. Since his potential contribution is greater than 
that of other students, it is very important to society that the 
talented youth learn how to be a democratic leader, not a dictator, 
and a constructive follower, not an obstructionist. The fact is that 
students of all levels of ability must work together for any of them 
to learn cooperative work skills adequately. 

9. Use appropriate sensory materials to teach the gifted. Re- 
member that the gifted student learns through vivid, direct expe- 
riences just as do others. The difference is that he learns more 
rapidly, and often sees more, hears more, remembers more, and 
uses more of the material presented in a film, a record, a map, or 
a field trip. He can proceed more rapidly than can others to 
abstractions, but he must have an experiential base for the abstrac- 
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do to help them? Many of the suggestions which follow resemble 
those for helping the slow learner, althought different applications 
are necessary. , 

1. Seek to identify students of superior potential, as you stuay 

the pupils in the class. Remember the limitations of intelligence 
quotients, observe all available data, and consider early conclusions 
as tentative. , 

2. Remember that the gifted student needs a mature guide who 
can stimulate his interests and show him how to develop nis 
potential. Sometimes teachers, especially beginners, have a fee - 
ing of awe or even fear when they encounter a brilliant ■ 
Perhaps they feel they have little to offer such a person, or mat 
they cannot "keep ahead” of him. They forget that their job is 
to guide the student, not compete with him, and that if they 
properly prepared for teaching they have maturity, • knowledge 
about (he learning process, and keys to understanding the soaal 
sciences. In short, they have to offer exactly what the bright stu- 
dent needs. 

3. Consider the gifted student's peculiar interests and needs as 
an individual. It is as easy to develop a stereotype of giftedness 
as it is of slow-leamingness, and as harmful. If teaching a class 
made up of superior students, recognize that there will be a great 
variety of interests, needs, and talents just as in a heterogeneous 
group. Provide for them through varied assignments. 

4. Encourage self-direction and self-evaluation by gifted pupils. 
It may be possible to move into advanced levels of teacher-student 
planning more rapidly in a homogeneous class of bright pupils than 
with a heterogeneous group. Most members of the class are likely 
to be more skilled in self-direction to begin with and may develop 
this capacity more readily than less talented students. In a hetero- 
geneous group, guide the gifted student to choose learning ac- 
tivities in which he can plan and expand on the original suggestion 
instead of merely following directions. For example, activity iP 24 
in the resource unit given in Appendix A is more appropriate for 
the gifted student than 4p 23. If he is well accepted by the rest 
of the group, and if the teacher is adept, the superior student may 
help teach the skills of group planning and self-evaluation in a 
heterogeneous group while growing in these areas himself. 

5. Encourage the gifted student to choose the more mature as- 
signments from alternative readings. Make available adult-level 
materials including analytical as well as descriptive treatments of 
the topic imder study, and guide the bright student to them. En- 
courage him to read >videly on current affairs as well as on the 
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13. Expect and help the gifted student to reach a superior 
standard in his work, but avoid ihe much overused “with your 
ability you should do better’* approach. This approach confuses 
giftedness with a maturity that many adults never achieve; many 
gifted youngsters encounter it so often that they may come to regard 
their talents as of doubtful value to them as persons. An invitation 
to the student to evaluate the strong and weak points of his recent 
work, a sympathetic inquiry about problems that may be interfering 
with his progress, or a straightforward comment on needed improve- 
ments as seen by the teaclier are more constructive and more likely 
to be well received by students. 

14. Avoid treating gifted students in ways that single them out 
from others and make their acceptance by peers more difficult. In 
working with a homogeneous group, the teacher must avoid inap- 
propriate comparisons with classes of lower ability. Gifted stu- 
dents should be recognized for successful work, of course, but not 
in such manner as to encourage any existing intellectual snobbery 
among them. In a heterogeneous class, the teacher must avoid 
giving the superior student disproportionate recognition that may 
cause him to be regarded as “teacher’s pet.” The teacher who 
studies and deals with each student as an individual will not fall 
into this trap. 

The basic problems the social studies teacher must solve to 
work effectively with slow and gifted learners are the same ones 
he must solve to teach typical pupils. The key to meeting the 
needs of the slow and the gifted, as well as students in between, 
is individualized instruction. Individualizing instruction does not 
mean teaching each student individually. It does not mean that 
each student in a classroom is working alone nor that each has a 
completely different assignment from the others. A tutorial plan 
is obviously impossible in our system of mass education. It would 
also be undesirable in a field such as social studies, where inter- 
action among students is essential for the development of the social 
learnings and civic skills that are important goals of instruction. 

Individualizing instruction in social studies means knowing the 
students in a class as individuals, and setting up classroom situa- 
tions and assignments that are sufficiently flexible to allow students 
to work individually at some times and as a group at other times. 

It means abandoning the lockstep system that requires (or fruit- 
lessly tries to require) each pupil to do the same work at the same 
time at tlie same rate, and provides that all be judged by the same 
predetermined standard. Individualizing instruction in social stud- 
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tions. In social studies, with the wide range of topics, times, plaws, 
and cultures that are studied, the use of sensory materials to provide 
this base is important to all students. Most sensory materials can 
be interpreted or applied at different levels. Many social studies 
films, for example, can be used effectively with slow, typical, and/or 
gifted learners if appropriate guide questions are set for the study 
of the film and if the follow-up is adjusted to the group. In an 
"honors” class, the questions and discussion may be devoted almost 
entirely to an evaluation of information presented in the film by 
comparing it with that gained from other sources, to an analysis 
of its significance, and to the development of generalizations. In 
a heterogeneous group, many of the questions may call for sum- 
mary and organization of the information in the film, but analytical 
questions should also be used to challenge the gifted student to 
study the material at a deeper level. 

10. Encourage the gifted student to become acquainted with 
and use a wide variety of out-of-school resources for his social stud- 
ies work. Even more than other students, he can profit from 
independent visits to libraries, museums, governmental institutions, 
and community agencies in pursuit of social studies information. 
He can make these visits after school or on week ends, or it may 
be possible to arrange occasional trips during school hours for 
older students who have demonstrated responsible behavior. 

11. Give the gifted student his share of classroom chores, such as 
arranging the bulletin board, caring for the classroom library, or run- 
ning errands, but avoid making him a "man Friday” as a means of 
keeping him busy. Carrying a normal share of such activities wH 
probably help his status in the group and his own development 
as a group member. But the teacher who uses chores as busy work 
for the gifted is robbing the bright student of opportunities to 
e^ch his social studies experiences and depriving slower learners 
of a chance to do jobs they could perform successfully. 

12. Recognize and help the gifted student develop his special 
t ent, but do not exploit it. The bright youngster with a flair for 
cartooning, for example, can doubtless produce in every unit some 
attractive bulletin board materials that can be posted to impress 
supervisors, parents, and other visitors. The youngster may he 
eager to do so, as his special project for each unit, and would im- 
doubtedly be gaining experience in a favorite activity. This is 
pro a ly not the best use of the student’s time to increase his 
un erstanding of social studies, leam basic skills, and, in general, 
develop Ms abilities. He needs to explore other ways of studying 
an reacting to social studies information and problems. 
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ies means offering students choices of materials and activities, and 
helping them learn to make wise choices in terms of what they 
can do and are interested in achieving. 

The suggestions given in this chapter for teacliing slow and 
gifted learners are applications to these specific groups of the 
principles basic to individuahzed instruction. All students \vill 
enefit from social studies instruction in which these principles are 
applied. ^ 
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Evaluation results can be used to guide student learning only 
if tliere are frequent and continuing checks on student growth/ 
The social studies teacher may use pretests, polls, and attitude 
scales at the beginning of a unit, and will modify the scope of the 
unit and the specific assignments according to the results obtained. 
In the course of a unit, students use and check various exercises, 
take quizzes at appropriate points, and do remedial work that is 
indicated by their performance on these instruments. At the end 
of the unit, results of the unit test and a summary of other evaluative 
measures guide the teacher in planning additional review or in 
working with individuals or small groups on particular skills, 'fre- 
quent and continuing evaluation helps the student be aware of 
his progress and of the aspects of his work that need improvement, 
ju^as it guides the teacher in adjusting plans and procedures. 

Evalu ation should be based on objective measurements to the 
greatest extent possible.*^ Not all aspects of student pro'gress in''tKe 
sodal 'studies 'are susceptible of such precise measurement, how- 
ever, Where objective measurement cannot be achieved, the 
teacher must use careful observation and description of behavior 
as^ basis for estimating student progress toward desired objectives. 

The instruments used should be appropriate to the purpose of 
the specific evaluation. Checklists, inventories, and observations 
of behavior, for example, are useful in evaluating interests, ap- 
preciations, and factors of personal adjustment/Essay questions 
can be effective in testing the students understanding of generah’za- 
tions and his ability to apply them in new situations. Some kinds 
of objective test items can be used to measure command of skills, 
others for testing recall of information. The varied purposes that 
the social studies teacher has in evaluating student progress makes 
it necessary for him to select the most appropriate instruments 
for each purpose. 

effective program of evaluation is carried on so as to develop 
positive student attitudes.'^Using test results to help pupils over- 
come weaknesses^as well as for. grading purposes, will encourage 
such attitudes, frequent evaluations vrill remove much of the 
threat from the tests and other evaluative measures used at the 
end of a block of work or a grading period/^ The teacher can give 
students self-confidence in test situations by stressing such test- 
taking techniques as apportioning time according to the weight of 
the parts of the test, and cunning the ansNver to an essay question 
before beginning to write. 'The student wiU also respond positively 
to evaluations that he recognizes to be fair and impartial./ 

!?Cn effective program of evaluation furnishes a basis for in- 
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Evaluation is an essential part of instruction in social studies, 
as in any other curriculum area. It involves all attempts to ap- 
praise student growth toward accepted objectives, and should be 
integrated with other aspects of instruction. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF AN EVALUATION PROGRAM 
Effective evaluation is canied on in relation to the total range 
of instructional goals. In social studies, tlierefore, the teacher 
seeks to measure student growth in command of skills, expansion 
of interests, and development of desirable appreciations and at- 
titudes, as well as in understanding of concepts and retention of 
knowledge. 

In an effective evaluation program, the results. are used to gmde 
the learning of the individual student by judging his progress , ^ 
diagnosing his difficulties, and., planning for' rem^dialjnstructioii. 
Early in the school year, for example, the social studies teacher 
may administer a variety of evaluation instruments to ascertain 
students’ aptitudes, interests, attitudes, and levels of achievement. 
On the basis of the results, he can adjust course content and 
instructional methods to the needs of individuals and of the class 
as a whole. Thus, if the teacher discovers that many pupils in a 
class are deficient in their use of particular skills, he must review 
or reteach those skills. If only a few pupils have inadequate com- 
mand of the specific skills, the teacher must plan ways of helping 
these pupils while the rest of the class engage in other activities. 
Or the diagnostic measures may reveal that certain areas of course 
content or skills need relatively little emphasis because pupils are 
well prepared in them. Evaluations of pupil learning made during 
the year must be applied in a siTnil? >r manner. 
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and sentence structure of the items are likely to make the test 
partly a measure of the reading skill of the younger pupils. 

•y An evaluation device should be reliable; that is,ut should achieve 
consistent results if readministered without opportunity for pupils 
to study between the first and second testings. ‘^f a twelfth-grade 
government test were readminislered to ninth-graders, for example, 
it could give comparable results but remain primarily a reading 
test. valid test, however, must be fairly reliable, or the teacher 
cannot be sure tliat it measures what he is trying t(^ evaluate. 

Reliability is affected by a number of factors. Generally, the 
reliability of any evaluation instrument is increased as the number 
of items or samplings of the behavior evaluated are increased, i/' 
Thus a questionnaire concerning the time spent viewing television 
for one day might give very different results if administered on 
any other day in the week. reliability of a test is reduced as 
the chances of guessing the right answers increase.*^ The pupil who 
guesses correctly one day might not guess the same way if the test 
were repeated. Reliability is also affected by the degree to which 
the test is scored objectively. If a teacher grades a test one way 
on one day and another on the next, or if he grades one paper one 
way and another paper on a different basis, the scores on a test 
are not a reliable index of ^pils’ achievement. 

An effective instrument must’ discrimt^te among the various 
levels of achievement attained by students; that is, it must indicate 
the superior and the poor performance and the steps of attainment 
in beriveen. To do this a test must include items ranging from 
easy to difficult, with an adequate proportion of items at various 
levels of difficulty. A test composed chiefly of easy items will result 
in a massing of scores close together and will not differentiate the 
superior from the average, or the average from the poor. A test 
composed chiefly of difficult items will differentiate the best stu- 
dents from the rest of the class but will not indicate degrees of 
a^evement among the rest of the group, y 
'^Ease of administration and interpretation is another character- 
istic of useful evaluation instruments. If the teacher is to use a 
test or other instrument in the regular instructional process, it must 
be one he can administer without imdue time or effort and without 
highly specialized training. He must also be able to interpret the 
results with a minimum e.xpenditure of time, and be able to do 
so even though he is not a specialist in evaluation. 

The social studies teacher has available or can construct a wide 
variety of evaluation instruments that meet the requirements sug- 
gested by these four characteristics of validity, reliability, discrimi- 
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formative reports to parents about the progress of 
“Lve^he right and the obHgation 
progress their sons and daughters r^e 
formation in order to cooperate with the *^0 th 

drens welfare, and to help their sons and daughters ulan 
school programs and their post-high school careers, nhe in 
varied andhomplete the evaluation program, the more meanmgf 
the reports to parents can be made.-' ^ 

Finally, in an effective evaluation program, the results , 

to judge curriculum content and organization and “f 
that have been employed. If student progress is below a reason 
able expectation, the thoughtful teacher will ““I 
sibiUty that the curriculum or instructional methods, or both, 
responsible and need improvement. 


EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 

To employ wisely the various kinds of evaluation instruments 
from which he can choose, the teacher must know what aspecrs 
of social studies learning each can measure and how to 
construct each type. He must also be aware of the general cna ■ 
acteristics of effective evaluation instruments. 

\ Characteristics of Evaluation Instruments^ To be useiul» 
an evaluation instrument must be valid ; that is, it must measui 
what it purports to measure with reference to the particular group 
of students involved?^ If the test is intended to measure a specif c 
ability such as map-reading, or knowledge of a particular 
such as governmental processes, it must be made up of items tna 
are focused on that ability or topic, and the items must be proper y 
constructed. Items which contain clues that permit brighter stu 
dents to guess the answer without knowledge of the topic teste 
reduce the validity of the test Ambiguous wording in dire<^o^ 
or in items will turn the test into a measure of the pupils ability 
to guess the teachers intentions, and make it invalid for the 
ostensible purpose at hand. 

A test may include appropriate items without being valid for 
a particular group, however. For example, if pupils have previously 
encountered the examples or exact terminology used in the items, 
the test will measure their ability to recall and is invalid for the 
purpose for which it was designed. Again, a test intended to 
measure understanding of government may be valid for twelfth- 
grade students of problems of democracy for whom it was con- 
structed, but not for ninth-grade students of civics. The vocabulary 
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processes. Their low scores indicate a failure in recall of facts 
rather than lack of ability to apply the processes. Even questions 
that call for comparisons, explanations, summaries, and conclusions 
are tests of recall if the anticipated answers are similar to those 
that have been presented in class or in the textbook. Finally, 
essay tests do not save teacher time, although questions can be 
constructed fairly quickly, for much more time is required to grade 
them properly than is needed to score an objective examination. 

The h’mitations of essay questions can be minimized by careful 
attention to the selection and wording of questions, and by more 
precise grading procedures. An essav_questiQn.can,be,made _defi- 
nite, with spec ific lim its indicated, in order to reduce ambiguity. 
For example, instead of asking pupils to “Discuss the effects of 
war on civil liberties” the teacher can phrase the question in this 
manner: “Compare the treatment of civil liberties in the United 
States during the undeclared naval war with France, the Civil War, 
World War I, and World War II. On the basis of this comparison, 
what generalizations can you make about the effects of war on 
civil liberties?” 

The teacher can improve the reliability of his essay tests by 
making grading more precise through procedures such as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Before administering the test, set up standards for grading. 
Assi m an .a pprQpriat e weight to each que stion .and MTite _or_Q UtIin.d 
a “moHef’ answer forlt Decide, also, whether to consider organi- 
zatiOnT^ammar, and spelling in assigning scores. Some teachers 
give separate grades for content and for organization and English 
usage, thus helping pupils identify their weaknesses and strengths. 

2. In administering the test, instruct pupils to turn their papers 

upside down and sign each sheet on the back so that the name ^viIl 
not be visib leLas.the paper is read. "■ 

■^3. In gr^ng the papers, work through the set grading one 
question. 'As the question is read, divide the papers into five piles, 
using the classifications of excelle nt, Rood, avera ge, j:>ppr,_ and no 
crcdf^^^3ff^eh~fHe"first,.questloa_on each..paper_has been read , 
rewew’^ch pile to see^whedier or not th e answers_on_pa pers 
wltfi STdie pil^^ re~bf equal_^uali^ju The teacher may find that 
some papersneed to be shifted to another pile, because the review 
shows that the answer is of higher or lower quality than others in 
the pile in wluch he had placed it After the review, mark on each 
paper the point value of the answer to the first question. If it is 
given a weight of 20, the point values may be assigned as 0 (no 
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nation, and ease of administration and interpretation. The types 
that are most commonly used are discussed in the following pages. 
(.-'Essay Test Questions. On an essay test the student writes a 
composition in response to each question. For example, a class 
may be instructed to discuss a question such as the following: What 
similarities and differences existed between the actions of the Presi- 
dent of the United States during the Whiskey Rebellion and the 
Little Rock school integration crisis? 

The essay question^ useful for a number of purposes, and has 
cwjain advantages. It^can be employed to test the ability of pupils 
^ organize information and to'cjqjress th^selves clearly in ^vriting. 
If properly constructed, it measures their depth nf kr^nuzlp-d ge about 
a single topic rather than calh'ng for superficial knowledge about 
m^y topics. The essay question can be used to test pupils’ ability 
to interpret and evaluate information. It can be constructed in a 
relatively short time and can be administered by writing it on the 
blackboard, in contrast with objective test items which take longer 
to construct and must be duplicated. 

Some teachers believe that the essay examination njolivalfisJzfit- 
tet studjf habits than does an objective test, and there is some 
evidence to support this view. The re sults of some studi es indica te 
mat-pupils who expect an essay fesMend to use better study p rog e- 
dy^sjhan liqjhQse^ho are~pr^a ring for an obfprtivft tes t. More 
organize their knowle^e about the t^ics they have 
stumed, and relate new information to what they have learned 
in the past. Pupils who have prepared for an essay test perform 
at a generally higher level on essay questions and do as well on 
o jective items, when compared with pupils who have expected an 
0 jective test. Consequently, many teachers argue that e very 
jho^ldjndud e at leas t one essay question, and that stu- 
dents should be so infonned. 

Essay tests are used less frequently than in the past, however, 
ecause ey have several limitations. The essay test is l ess reliab le 
an an o jective test since the s coring te nrl fs snLjppp vft- and 
ecause i saniplgs only a smalLpait-of what pupils have learned. 
Also, u^s quesUons are worded carefii ITv. pupils may be able 
superficial geneialMes that are difficult to 
the >'• of ™ ossay test may he low if 

exai^nl? th uuything beyond recall of information. For 

SnZ 'fosign a test to evaluate ability to or- 

•stiirlpn’fc e comparisons, or to draw conclusions, but some 
y not have the information needed in carrying out these 
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3. Place the blank near or at the end of the statement so that 

the student has to read the item only once to know what the ques- 
tion is. The item, “The is the branch of the United States 

Congress in which each state is represented on the basis of popula- 
tion,” requires the student to read the item and then return to the 
first part to write the answer. For ease in scoring, however, a 
second blank in which the student is to write his answer may be 
provided in the left-hand margin. 

4. Do not phrase questions in the exact words of the textbook 
or classroom presentation. If stereotyped language is used, the 
item will test rote memory rather than recall based on under- 
standing of tlie required information. 

5. Do not provide extraneous clues that hint at the correct re- 

sponse. Provide blanks of the same length in all items, regardless 
of the length of the word or phrase that is required. Avoid gram- 
matical clues, such as the use of “an” in this item: “A body of land 
which is not so large as a continent and is surrounded by water is 
called an .” 

Trtie^False Items. The true-false item is a statement which tlie 
pupil is required to mark true, +, or yes if it is true, or false, 0, or 
no if it is not true. True-false items have the advantage that a 
pupil can work througli them fairly rapidly, so that his Imowledge 
of a broad range of content can be sampled in a relatively brief 
testing period. The teacher can score a true-false test rapidly and 
objectively. 

Limitations that are inherent in the true-false item, however, 
make it perhaps the least useful type of evaluation instrument for 
social studies classes. The statement tliat is used in the true-false 
item must be completely true or false, with no exceptions or quali- 
fications. If a statement that is intended to be marked “true” is 
only approximately true, the better student is likely to be penalized 
because he thinks of the exceptions and marks the item “fake.” 
Most generalizations, relationships, and explanations of events that 
are significant in social studies cannot be staled in brief sentences 
that are absolutely true or false. Therefore, the proper use of tlie 
true-false item in social studies instruction is largely restricted to 
testing recall of specifics. Constructing eiFecUve true-false items 
in social studies requires time and careful work on the part of the 
teacher. Another limitation of the true-false item is tliat tlie pupil 
has a 50-50 chance of guessing the correct response. TIic reliability 
of a true-false lest is low, therefore, unless the teacher uses a scoring 
formula to correct for guessing or employs a modified form of the 
item as suggested below. 
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credit), 5 (poor), 10 (average), IS (good), or 20 (excellent). 
Shuffle the papers, proceed with the second question in the same 
manner, continuing until all questions have been graded. 

..Objective Test Items. Unlike essay tests, objective test items 
have only one correct or ’Taest” answer, and can be scored ob- 
jectively and rapidly. They can be used to sample the students 
learning about a range of topics, and to appraise his ability to 
apply a variety of skills. It takes time to construct effective ob- 
jective items, but over a period of years a teacher can build a file 
of questions that will enable him to construct an objective test 
rapidly. Each type of objective item is useful for specific purposes. 

Completion Items. In answering the completion item, the stu- 
dent is required to complete a statement by filh'ng in a blank or 
blanks where words are omitted from a statement. (The Constitu- 
tion of the United States was ratified in the year . ) In another 

form of the completion item, the blank in which the pupil is to 
write the correct response follows a direct question. (When was 

the Constitution of the United States ratified? ) 

Completion items require the student to provide the information 
which he gives in the response, and so are useful for testing recall 
of terms, names, dates, numbers, events, or places. Since he can 
answer completion items rapidly, they can be used to sample much 
of the content the pupil has studied. The teacher can make satis- 
factory completion items fairly quickly and easily, provided he 
follows the suggestions given below, and he can score them rapidly. 
The chief limitation of the completion item is the narrow purpose 
for which it can be used, namely, the recall of specific information. 

To make effective completion items, the teacher must apply the 
following rules: 

1. Make items that call for a limited and definite response, a 
specific word, phrase, name, date or number. The item, “A cause 

of unemployment is is not an acceptable completion item 

because there is no single correct response that can be scored 

quickly and objectively. The item, “Chicago is located in > 

may be answered rorrectly with “Illinois," “the Midwest,” “the 
United States, or North America.” Again, scoring becomes a 
problem for the teacher. 

2. Use only one, or at most two, blanks in an item. If there are 
too many blanks, as in the following example, the student has to 

^ess what the question is about: “ states tend to be more 

mlemationally minded than states and states.” The 

s^ ent imght not realke that a comparison of very small, medium- 
sized, and very large states is intended. 
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3. Place the blank near or at the end of the statement so that 

the student has to read the item only once to know what the ques- 
tion is. The item, “The is the branch of the United States 

Congress in which each state is represented on the basis of popula- 
tion,” requires the student to read the item and then return to the 
first part to write the answer. For ease in scoring, however, a 
second blank in which the student is to write his answer may be 
provided in the left-hand margin. 

4. Do not phrase questions in the exact words of tlie textbook 
or classroom presentation. If stereotyped language is used, the 
item will test rote memory rather than recall based on under- 
standing of the required information. 

5. Do not provide extraneous clues that hint at the correct re- 

sponse. Provide blanks of the same length in all items, regardless 
of the length of the word or phrase that is required. Avoid gram- 
matical clues, such as the use of "an" in this item: "A body of land 
which is not so large as a continent and is surrounded by water is 
called an 

True-False Items. The true-false item is a statement which the 
pupil is required to mark true^ 4-, or yes if it is true, or false, 0, or 
no if it is not true. True-false items have the advantage that a 
pupil can work through them fairly rapidly, so that his knowledge 
of a broad range of content can be sampled in a relatively brief 
testing period. The teacher can score a true-false test rapidly and 
objectively. 

Limitations that are inherent in the true-false item, however, 
make it perhaps the least useful type of evaluation instrument for 
social studies classes. The statement tliat is used in the true-false 
item must be completely true or false, with no exceptions or quali- 
fications. If a statement that is intended to be marked "true” is 
only approximately true, tlie better student is likely to be penalized 
because he thinks of the exceptions and marks the item "false.” 
Most generalizations, relationships, and explanations of events that 
are significant in social studies cannot be stated in brief sentences 
that are absolutely true or false. Therefore, the proper use of the 
true-false item in social studies instniction is largely restricted to 
testing recall of specifics. Constnicting effective true-false items 
in social studies requires time and careful work on the part of the 
teacher. Anolljcr limitation of the true-falsc item is that the pupil 
has a 50-50 chance of guessing the correct response. The reliability 
of a true-false lest is low, therefore, unless the teacher uses a scoring 
formula to correct for guessing or employs a modified form of the 
item as suggested below. 
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credit), 5 (poor), 10 (average), IS (good), or 20 (excellent). 
Shuffle the papers, proceed with the second question in the same 
manner, continuing until all questions have been graded. 

\ -Objective Test Items. Unlike essay tests, objective test 
have only one correct or ‘'best” answer, and can be scored ol> 
jeclively and rapidly. They can be used to sample the students 
learning about a range of topics, and to appraise his ability to 
apply a variety of skills. It takes time to construct effective ob- 
jective items, but over a period of years a teacher can build a file 
of questions that will enable him to construct an objective test 
rapidly. Each type of objective item is useful for specific purposes. 

Completion Items. In answering the completion item, the stu- 
dent is required to complete a statement by filling in a blank or 
blanks where words are omitted from a statement. (The Conshtu- 

tion of the United States was ratified in the year . ) In another 

form of the completion item, the blank in which the pupil is to 
write the correct response follows a direct question. (When was 

the Constitution of the United States ratified? ) 

Completion items require the student to provide the information 
which he gives in the response, and so are useful for testing recall 
of terms, names, dates, numbers, events, or places. Since he can 
answer completion items rapidly, they can be used to sample much 
of the content the pupil has studied. The teacher can make satis- 
factory completion items fairly quickly and easily, provided he 
follows the suggestions given below, and he can score them rapidly. 
The chief limitation of the completion item is the narrow purpose 
for which it can be used, namely, the recall of specific information. 

To make effective completion items, the teacher must apply the 
following rules: 

1. Make items that call for a limited and definite response, a 
specific word, phrase, name, date or number. The item, ‘*A cause 

of unemployment is is not an acceptable completion item 

because there is no single correct response that can "be scored 

quickly and objectively. The item, “Chicago is located in > 

may be answered correctly with “Illinois,” “the Midwest,” "the 
United States, or “North America.” Again, scoring becomes a 
problem for the teacher. 

2. Use only one, or at most two, blanks in an item. If there are 
too many blanks, as in the following example, the student has to 

^ess what the question is about: “ states tend to be more 

mtemationally minded than states and states.” The 

s^ ent might not realize that a comparison of very smell, medium' 
sized, and very large states is intended. 
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samples of two-option items, see the test item bulletins in Selected 
Readings. 

Multiple-Choice Items. Perhaps the most useful type of ob- 
jective question for social studies instruction is the multiple-choice 
item. This type of question consists of a stem, in the form of a 
question or an incomplete statement, followed by several options 
or responses. The pupil is required to select the correct response 
or the one that best answers the question or best completes the 
statement. The following examples illustrate two forms of multiple- 
choice items: 

Bismarck sponsored social Jegislation in order to; (1) make Germany 
solidly socialistic, (2) improve the well-being of the working classes, (3) 
gain the good will of the Nazis, (4) check the growing bonds of sympathy 
beb.veen workers in Germany and in Soviet Russia.' 

What conditions contributed to the e<»nomic depression of the early 
1930’s? (1) The lack of farm prosperity in the 1920’s, (2) The decline of 
foreign markets after World War I, (3) The lack of purchasing power of 
low-income groups, (4) The large military budgets of the 1920’s, (5) The 
lack of industrial capacity and natural resources. 

a. 1, 2, 3 c. 2, 3, 5 

b. 1, 2, 4 d. 1, 4,* 5 

e. all of the above.- 

A third fonn of this type of Item is the^^nversn mt^ltiple-choice 
question, which is illustrated in the follo^vlng example. The stu- 
dent is instructed in the stem to choose the incorrect or the least 
correct response. 

Which factor is least important in e.Tplaining the comparative isoIaUon of 
China untfl the 19th century? (1) Deserts and mountain barriers along 
fee frontiers, (2) Bud^sm, (3) BadaJ pride of fee Chmese, (4> Distance 
by NN’ater from Western Europe.* 

Probably the multiple-choice item is most often used to test 
the student’s recognition of facts, but it can be used to appraise 
Ids progress toward a number of significant social studies objectives. 

It can be employed to test the pupil's understanding of generaliza- 
tions and vocabulary, or to test such mental processes as applica- 
tion of generalizations, drawing inferences, or identifjang assump- 
tions. ^9lTis kind of question can also be adapted to lest study skills, 
such as interpreting data or locating information, and to appraise 
the student’s ability to make comparisons and recognize causc-cffcct 
relationships. It can also be used to lest his understanding of the 

' Selected Readings N.C5.S. test bulletin on wtitU hijtory. p. 75. 
sCrary American HUtor>’ Test, Form AM. World Company. 

» Selected Readings, K.CSS. t«t boBetfo on wtrrld history, p. 77. 
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If the social studies teacher decides to use true-false items, he 
should observe the following precautions in making and scoring 
them: 

1. Use only statements that are absolutely true or false. 

2. Avoid textbook language or much-used phrases which pupils 
may have memorized. 

3. Use direct statements that highlight the point to be tested. 
Avoid introducing extraneous ideas which may confuse the student 
as to what the question is about. Do not liide the crucial point in 
an introductory or parenthetical expression. For example, if the 
point to be tested is the size of the House of Representatives, the 
item (false) should read, "The House of Representatives numbers 
200 members,” rather than “The 200 members of the House of 
Representatives are elected on the basis of population and serve 
a term of two years.” 

4. State items positively, avoiding negatives and especially double 
negatives. 

5. Make approximately half the items on a test true and half 
false, and make sure that the true and false items are distributed 
throughout the test in a random pattern. 

6. On occasion, use a modified type of true-false item. In one 
type of modified true-false item, the crucial word or phrase in each 
statement is underlined, and the student is required to correct each 
false statement by substituting another word or phrase for the one 
that is underlined. For example, “United States Senators are elected 
for a term of four years.” This form of the true-false item reduces 
the guessing element and increases the reliability of the test. 

7. In scoring a test that consists of conventional true-false items, 
correct for guessing by subtracting prongs from rights. , 

Other Two-Option Items. There are other types of items in 
which the student chooses between two symbols as he responds 
to a series of questions and statements. Although some of the 
limitations of true-false items apply to them, they can be^adaptP*^ 
tQ_test specific learnings. For example, students may be given a 
list of sources of information about a topic, with instructions to 
mark each with a P if it is a primary source and with an S if it is 
a secondary work. Or they can be given a generalization followed 
by a series of factual statements. If a statement supports the 
general^ation, it is marked with a Y; if it does not, it is marked with 
an N. Two-option items may be used to measure the ability of 
pupils to outline. Students may be given a faulty outline and may 
be asked to mark each substatement with an 7 if it is irrelevant to 
the topic under which it is placed, with an R if it is relevant. For 
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or not he is informed about the point that the item was intended 
to test. Lack of homogeneity in the responses provides clues for 
guessing. Unequal length of options may provide a clue, since the 
correct option is likely to be the longest unless the test-maker is 
conscious of this problem. Examples of items containing such ex- 
traneous clues and suggestions for rephrasing the items to eliminate 
them are found in the world history bulletin noted in Selected 
Readings. 

5. Provide four or five plausible responses in each item, unless 
there are only three possible alternatives such as “remained the 
same,” “increased,” “decreased.” The guessing factor is greatly 
reduced if this rule is followed. If any response is implausible, 
perhaps because it provides an extraneous clue or is not focused 
on the central point of the question, the guessing factor is increased. 

6. Use simple, direct language in the item, avoiding unnecessary 
verbiage or difficult vocabulary. An item which is unnecessarily 
long or technical in vocabulary tests the pupil’s reading ability 
rather than his knowledge or understanding of the item’s central 
point. 

Matching Items. Matching questions consist of two columns 
of items which the pupil relates according to instructions that are 
provided. Perhaps he is to associate inventors with their inventions, 
terms with their definitions, or causes with their effects. One 
column may consist of map symbols, the other of concepts for 
which the symbols stand, or topics and sources of information 
about them may be listed in the two columns. 

A special form of matching question is useful to test the pupil’s 
understanding of chronology of events. It is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing example.® 

Directions 

In the following exercise, the four events in the right-hand column are 
arranged in the order in which they occurred. Each of the numbers in the 
right-hand column, therefore, corresponds to a time interval 
Interval 1 is that period preceding the formation of the Dual Alliance 
(1879); interval 2 is that period between the Dual Alliance (1879) and the 
Spanish-American War (1898); interval 3 is that period between the 
Spanish-American War (1898) and the close of World War I (1918); in- 
terval 4 is that period between the close of World War I (1918); and FranJe- 
lin D. Roosevelt first being elected President of the United States (1933); 
interval 5 is that period after FranUin D. Roosevelt was first elected Pres- 
ident of the United Stales. For each of these statements, indicate the lime 
interval in which the event implied occurred, by ^vriting the appropriate 
number in the parentlieses preceding the statement. 

6 Selected ReadingJ, N.C.S.S. lest bulleUn on world history, p. 5. 
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chronology of ments, and his understanding of the convenUonal 

time system, w/ .... . , HmA 

Constructing effective multiple-choice items requires bom 
and skill. Over a period of a few years, tlie teacher can solve the 

time problem by building a file of multiple-choice items lor eacn 

of the social studies subjects he teaches. He should put int 
file the satisfactory items that he has developed and those he obtains 
by exchanging tests with other social studies teachers, “is item 
collection should include test bulleUns published by the NaUonai 
Council for the Social Studies noted in Selected Readings. 

The teacher can develop the necessary skills for item construe 


tion by applying the following suggestions: ^ 

1. Place the entire stem, whether a question or an incomple ^ 
statement, before the responses. An item in which the stem is sp 
is difficult to read as a comparison of two versions of an item wi 
demonstrate: 


Throughout the Civil War: (1) the capture of Vicksburg, (2) Gherman 
march to the sea, (3) the blockade, (4) the capture of Richmond, w 
probably the most important part of the Union plan of attack. 

Throughout the Civil )Var, probably the most important part of the Union 
plan of attack was: (1) the capture of Vicksburg, (2) Shermans mnr 
to the sea, (3) the blockade, (4) the capture of Richmond.* 

2. Focus all the responses on the central point of the item. For 
example, if the point to be tested has to do with the causes o' ^ 
event each response should have to do witli causes ratlier than 
bringing in facts about the event itself or its result. 

3. Make clear in the stem what the central problem of the ^loes- 
tion is. Because this is not done in the following example, the 
student may make his choice on the basis of "explorers” or “colonia 
period” or “French”: 


Which man does not belong in this group? (1) La Salle, (2) Frontenac, 
(3) Father Marquette, (4) Meriwether Lewis. 

4. Avoid extraneous clues that may enable the uninformed stu- 
dent to guess the correct answer. Each response must be 
matically consistent with the stem; the alert student will immedi- 
ately reject any option which is not. The use in items of phrases 
that have been emphasized in the textbook or in class discussion 
will enable the student to make his choice on the basis of rote 
memory or association of words, rather than understanding 
knowledge. The use of identical language in the stem and Ae 
correct response will enable the student to guess correctly, whether 
* Selected Readings, N.C.S.S. test bulletin on American history, p. 65. 
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only options 1 and 3 are plausible, and if students know that 
Malaya is in the Far East their choice is narrowed to option 1. 


1. Changed his nation from a semi^Asiatic 

state to a great European power. 

2. A new world people famed for the vast 

amount of gold and silver in their pos- 
session. 

__3. Was organized to try to prevent war, 

^— 4 . Resulted in the complete destruction 
of Carthage. 


1. Aztecs 

2. League of Nations 

3. Malaysians 

4. Peter the Great 

5. Punic Wars 


3. Make each group of items short, with a minim um of three 
or four and a maximum of eight or ten. If the group is longer, 
the pupil wastes time in searching for the correct response. Also, 
the teacher finds it difiScult to maintain homogeneity in groups of 
more than eight or ten items. 

4. Arrange responses alphabetically or, if they are dates, chrono- 
logically. If this is done, the pupil need not waste time searching 
for the answer. 

5. Avoid the use of stereotyped phrases that the pupil may as- 
sociate on the basis of memorization rather than of understanding 
or knowledge. 

Test Questions ■with Presented Data. Either essay or ob- 
jective questions may be based on a reading selection, a film, a 
recording, a map, a picture, a chart, or a graph which is presented 
to the student as part of the examination. The combination of 
presented data and evaluation instruments can be used to appraise 
the student's growth in a wide variety of skills and understandings, 
in ability to apply information, and in command of factual in- 
formation. 

The students ability to read maps, graphs, charts, and statistical 
tables can be effectively measured by objective items that require 
liim to interpret an appropriate piece of graphic material. For 
example, pupils may be given a physical map on which various 
landforms are designated by numbers. Beneath the map is a list 
of landforms. The pupil is required to relate each landform wtli 
an appropriate number on the map. Or he may be given a table, 
a chart, or a graph and required to answer the accompanying ques- 
tions by getting the necessary information from the statistical table, 
chart, or graph. Examples of items for testing the pupil’s ability 
to mlcrpret graphs and tables may be found in the study skills bul- 
letin in Selected Readings. 

Knowledge of art and architecture may be evaluated by present- 
ing pictures accompanied by objective test items which call for 
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(5) A southern European power avenged a 
defeat suffered forty years earlier by 
completing the conquest of an inde- 
pendent nation in eastern Africa 

(4) At an international conference, the 
United States Secretary of Slate pro- 
posed that the building of first-class 
battleships be discontinued for ten years 

(3) The completion of a great en^neering 
project r^uced, by two-thirds, the dis- 
tance by boat from New York to San 
Francisco 

The student’s kiowledge of people, places, events, and dates 
can be appraised more rapidly and economically by matching items 
than by most other types of questions. Some aspects of skills can 
also be tested by matching questions. A wide range of conten 
can be sampled in a relatively short time. If the items are properly 
constructed, the guessing factor is negligible. The teacher can 
construct effective matching items quickly and easily, if 
the rules given below. He can score matching items rapidly an 
objectively. 

The chief limitation of the matching item is that it can only b® 
used to test a body of material consisting of related concepts ma 
can be listed in abbreviated form. Many significant social studies 
topics cannot be treated adequately through such a listing, an 
the effort to do so may test the pupil’s memorization or recall o 
phrases rather than his understanding of the material. This limito- 
tion does not rule out the use of matching items in social studies 
instruction, but it does require that such items be used only lor 
selected purposes. 

To construct effective matching items the teacher should: 

1. Provide more responses than items to be answered, or explain 
in the instructions that each response may be used more than once 
or not at all. By doing so, the opportunities for guessing will be 
reduced. 

2. Make each group of items homogeneous; for example, d^ 
velop separate groups for organirations, statesmen, inventors, and 
other categories. Unless each response in the answer column is 
plausible for each entry in the other column, the pupil may guess 
the correct response simply by eliminating those that are ini' 
plausible. In the following group of items, for example, tliere is 
only one plausible response for items 1, 3, and 4. For item 2, 


- 1 - 

Formation of Dual 
Alliance 
- 2 - 

Spanish-American 

War 
— 3 — 

Close of World 
War I 
— 4 — 

FranUin D. Roosevelt 
first elected Presi- 
dent of the United 
Stales 
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20. To evaluate properly the auAor s position in paragraph “a,” it would 

be of the greatest importance to make a study of 

1. the Republican Party’s tariff policy. 

2. the causes of American depressions. 

3. Henry Clay’s tariff policy. 

4. the status of the United States as an industrial power. 

23. The statements of the author with regard to which of these is least 

capable of being proved trae or false? 

1. the historical policy of the Republican Party toward the tariff. 

2. the effect of changes in the tariff on ejcports and imports. 

3. the standard of living of American workingmen. 

4. the effect of the tariff on stabiUzing employment 


The Committee of the American Council of Education has also 
developed the following which may be used with any appropriate 
reading selection: ’ 

List any stereotj^es or cliches which you can find in the selection. 
List any examples you can find of emotional or biased statements in 
the selection. 

Does the selection present unverifiable data as though they were 
facts? If so, list them. 


What is the main point of this selection? 

Are the facts which are presented in the selection as supporting the 
author's position pertinent to his argument? Explain. 

What additional information is needed before passing judgrnent upon 
the authors position? Or do you think enough data have been pro- 
vided? 

Is the presentation consistent? If not, list examples of inconsistencies. 
Judging the selection as a whole, what are some of the ideas and be- 
liefs which the author lakes for granted? 

What thoughts and feelings on the general subject fid yen have 
which may have influenced your reaction to the selectioni' 

What are your conclusions with respect to the main poml of t e 
selection? 

The InterpretaUon of Data Test, published by 
Testing Ser^ce. consists of a series of problems. ■"^des “ 

paragrtph, table, or chart followed by a 
riatemeL of comparisons, trends. 'liiL pCdf 

purpose, analogies: value judgments, and "S' 

asked to mark these statements as true, PJ jnsuf- 

"probably false,” or with a symbol to 
ficient to judge tlie truth or falsity of Uie statement. 

’rtw.. p. 12. 
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pupils to Associate selected paintings, statues, or buildings vrith a 
particular period or culture. Or the test questions may ask tte 
student to match various art products of a given penod or culture 
In a teacher-made test containing such items tlie pictures re- 
presented by projecting them, in which case the members o 
class must complete the related test questions on their examination 
papers while the picture is before them. Or tlie teacher may mou 
each picture or group of pictures on a separate sheet which is 
identified by the number or numbers of the test items for w c 
it is the basis and pass these sheets around the class; if this proce 
dure is followed, each student must complete the art and arc 
tecture” section of the test as the pictures reach him.^ Examples 
of such items may be found in the world history bulletin note m 
Selected Readings. 

Test questions based on reading selections, films, recordings, o 
other presented data may be used to evaluate various aspects 
critical thinking, and are sometimes called “problem situation tests. 
They take various forms, several of which are illustrated by t e 
following examples. . 

To test the student’s ability to evaluate the testimony of wi • 
nesses, he may be given two or more accounts of the same even 
and instructed to write on the following questions: 

1. ^Vhat facts do you accept after reading these accounts? 

2. Why do you consider them to be established? , ,9 

3. What facts do you think are probably so, but are not clearly establisne 

4. Why do you so classify them? ... 

5. What statements do you consider too doubtful to accept even wi 
reservations? Explain your reasons. 


Several aspects of critical thinking skills are appraised by a tes 
developed by the Inter-College Committee on the Evaluation 0 
Social Studies Objectives of the American Council on Education. 
One of their questions contains a selection on the protective 
with the paragraphs lettered a, b, c, and so on. Students are asked 
to respond to a series of items based upon the selection. Tlnee 
sample items will indicate the nature of this problem situation test. 


— 18. The general argument presented by the author assumes that 

1. agriculture is the fundamental American economic activity. 

2. the government should follow a strictly laissez-faire policy 0^ 
foreign trade. 

3. general prosperity can be induced by assistance to certain in ns 
tries. 

4. the national income is inequitably distributed. 

* Paul L. Diessel and Lewis B. Mayhew, Critical Thinking in Social SdanC 
(Dubuque, Iowa; Wm. C. Brown Co., 1954), pp. 30-32. 
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learning the prevailing range of attitudes for the class as a whole, 
rather than attitudes of individuals, he can increase the validity 
of the results by asking pupils to respond to the scale anonymously. 

Most of the published scales for measuring attitudes toward 
social problems are out of date. Remmers, however, has developed 
a series of generalized scales for measuring attitudes toward various 
institutions or areas of social action (see Selected Readings). In 
addition, the teacher may use current public-opinion polls, so that 
he may compare his students’ attitudes about significant present- 
day issues with those of adults. 

Inventories. Inventories usually consist of questionnaires or 
checklists to be completed by students once or twice a year. They 
can provide useful information about the student’s academic inter- 
ests, reading interests, radio, television, and movie interests, per- 
sonal adjustment, and vocational interests. The results have mean- 
ing only if the teacher has established a sufBciently positive rapport 
with pupils so that they are willing to answer questions honestly. 

General inventories of academic and vocational interests and of 
social adjustment are administered by the guidance department 
in most schools. The social studies teacher should acquaint himself 
with his students’ responses to any such inventories. In addition, 
he will find it profitable to construct and administer simple check- 
lists dealing with student interests and habits in newspaper and 
magazine reading and in television viewing. To get information 
about television viewing, for example, the teacher can duplicate a 
list of selected programs and ask pupils to check each program 
according to this key: 

l__Iike very much, make every effort to see 

2 like somewhat, view ft if convenient 

3 dislike it. 

4 have never seen it 

A checklist on newspaper reading may consist of a list of the sections 
of the newspaper (general news, ^ancial news, charts, comics, 
editorials). The student is asked to check those sections he reads 
regularly, and state the approximate amount of time he spends 
with each section each day or each week. 

Observation Records. A useful method of obtaining informa- 
tion about some aspects of student progress is to observe student 
behavior or student products. Observation can be more objective 
and comprehensive if it is guided by checklists or rating scales. 
Teachers can also use other devices, such as anecdotal records and 
diaries or logs, for recording their observations in a systematic 
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Problem situation tests and others “/"L” ^ 

jective items with presented data are valuable ^ ^ 

be used to appraise aspects of understandings sMs *at are 
difficult to measure through more conventional mstrumente. J 

are not used so widely as they deserve, probably because they Me 
more difficult to construct than are the more ' 

items. It is also more difficult to score them and to mterpret me 


resuils. 'If 

ArmuDE Scales. There are several broad types of pupil at- 
titudes which the social studies teacher may wish to appraise, 
beliefs about social issues; attitudes toward other people, 
ularly those of ethnic, socioeconomic, or political groups otner 
than his own; appreciations; and interests. Inventories whic 
used to collect evidence about appreciations and interests are 
cussed in the next section. Attitude scales are used in at emp 


to measure the first two types. . , 

Efforts at attitude measurement take many forms, from 
but less reliable and valid devices to highly complex scales, 
example, the student may be asked a single, j»» 

which he is requested to respond with “yes,” “no," or ‘ undecide . 
Many people will hesitate in responding to such a questiem, how- 
ever, and may decide one way in the morning, another in the 
noon. A more refined measure of a person's attitude toward 
particular topic, such as labor organizations, an important piece o 
legislation, or a minority group, may be obtained by getting 
answers to a series of items concerning the topic. The grea e 
number of items increases the likelihood that the student \vill re- 
spond to a larger proportion of them on the basis of real attitu e 
rather than chance. Reliability can be increased also by giving 
the student more choices in responding to each item. For example^ 
he may be asked to indicate his reaction as “strongly agree, 
“agree,” “undecided,” “disagree,” or “strongly disagree. Or he 
may be given a paragraph or two presenting a social problem m 
which he might be involved and asked to choose among five pos- 
sible courses of action. 

In using attitude scales, the teacher must recognize that me 
pupils stated opinions may not represent his true attitudes. 
responses to items on an attitude scale may be affected by loaded 
words or phrases in the statements, by how he believes the teacher 
wants him to react, or by how he thinks he should or would like 
to react even though he probably would not do so if faced with an 
actual situation. The validity of a scale can be increased by 
neutral language in the statement. If the teacher is satisfied with 
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loose-leaf note book— a behavior journal or log, so to speak— in which 
duplicated forms are placed. Each sheet includes headings such as 
those in Table 6, and is used to make a cumulative record of one 
student’s behavior. 

TABLE 6 

A Sample of Anecdotal Recobdinc 


Name: 

John Jones Class: 12th Soc. St. Teacher: Brown 




Date 

Description of Incident 

Interpretation 

10/4 

John referred to an article In the 
New York Times today during a 
discussion of current events. 

Is reading beyond the class assign- 
ments for current events 

10/11 

John commented on differences in 
reporting in Time magazine and in 
The Reporter on an incident dis- 
cussed in class. 

Appears to be evaluating sources. 


10/14 During a discussion of text material. Apparently relates his current events 
John referred to a recent example reading to his class study, 
he had read in Time magazine. 

10/24 John brought in a clipping from the Seems to be reading newspapers and 
New York Times on a topic related magazines outside of class, 
to the unit under discussion. 

10/25 When Harpers magazine was men- Is developing the habit of checking 
tioned, Jo^ asked about its edi- on bias of reading materials, 
torlal policy. Had not heard of it 
before. 

In making tlie entries given in tliis example, the teacher followed 
an important rule of anecdotal recording: he described the pupil’s 
behavior objectively, and stated his interpretation of it separately. 
Comments such as “Jo most uncooperative today during com- 
mittee sessions” or “Ned was lazy and troublesome today during 
a reading period” are teaclier judgments, not a record of pupil 
behavior, and have little value as observation records. 

The example given above also illustrates the teacher’s concentra- 
tion on a selected aspect of behavior about wluch he cannot obtain 
evidence from other sources. A teacher docs not have time to keep 
anecdotal records for all students on all aspects of behavior. He 
must select those behaviors about which anecdotal recording will 
be most rewarding, or he may use his recording time to collect 
specific information about a few pupils who seem to be having 
problems. In tlic latter case, the teacher vill record each incident 
which seems significant for understanding a pupil’s problems. 

Student-Kept Records. Time charts, reading records, progress 
charts, and minutes or logs kept by students may provide useful 
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manner. The value of observation records, of course, depends on 
the objectivity of the observer and his sWU in evaluaUng what He 


observes. , 

Checklists and Rating Scales. Checklists may be used for ob- 
serving both pupil behavior and things produced by student. 
They differ from rating scales in that the teacher merely records 
the presence or absence of the thing listed or rates it according o 
a simple classification such as “good,” “average, or poor. 

Checklists on products such as oral reports, wntten repo , 
projects, bulletin board displays, or notebooks may be deve ope 
in cooperation with students. Criteria for judging a bulletin board 
display, for example, may be phrased as questions to be answere 
with “yes,” “no,” or “to some extent,” as in the following illustration. 


To Sojne 

Yes No Extent 


Does the display develop a sin^e idea? 

Does it use effective captions? 

Do color and/or lighting help focus attention? 

Is the display simple and uncluttered? 

Does the layout draw the eyes to the center of interest? 
Are the data used in the display accurate? 

Are the ideas presented tenable? 

If the display deals with a controversial issue, does it pre- 
sent varying viewpoints? 


Similar checklists can be developed for evaluating discussion be- 
havior, committee work, study habits, and pupil behavior in other 
situations. 

In many cases, it is misleading to describe pupil behavior or 
products on a two- or three-point scale. A rating scale which de- 
scribes degrees on a continuum enables the observer to refine to 
recorded judgments. One line of a rating scale on discussion be- 
havior, for example, may appear as follows: 


1 L_ 

Almost never Seldom 

participates participates 

in class 
discussions 


ParUdpates Participates Participates 

as much as frequently more than 

the average most pup 

pupil in tJass 


Anecdotal Records. Many useful observations of pupil beh^" 
ior cannot be recorded on checldists or rating scales, but can be 
stated in a brief description. Such descriptions are known as 
dotal records. Individual anecdotes may be WTitten on small cards 
or especially prepared blanks, or the teacher may prefer to use a 
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during a unit of work, and a unit test will be administered near 
the end of each unit. A description of the construction and ad- 
ministration of a unit test will illustrate the steps involved in de- 
veloping and using a classroom test. 

In constructing a unit test, the teacher is guided by three ques- 
tions: What aspects of student growth is this test to appraise? 
What types of items will best measure each of the anticipated 
learnings? How much time will students have to take the test? 

The teacher s first step is to review the goals of the unit— under- 
standings, skills, and attitudes— and the outline of content that 
pupils have studied, working out a possible percentage of the total 
test to be given to each major point. Next he decides what type 
of item will best appraise each of the various points. Turning to 
his file of items, he selects those that could be used. For each item 
he has selected, he records a check-mark in the margin of the unit 
plan opposite the point to which the item is related. Now he can 
see what goals and points of content are not covered by available 
items, and construct those that are needed to make a balanced test. 

In the completed test he will probably use a combination of 
essay and objective questions in order to test both depth of knowl- 
edge about a major concept and a sampling of other important ideas 
developed in the unit. He will assign appropriate weight to each 
part of the test. 

The next step is to assemble the test for reproduction. In as- 
sembling tlie test the teacher should observe the following: 

1. Place items of the same type (as multiple-choice) in a group, and 
provide clear directions and information about weighting for each 
group. 

2. Arrange items from easy to difficult ^vithm each group, and wthin 
the test as a whole, so that slower students will encounter first the 
questions that they are likely to be able to answer. 

3. Check the pattern of correct responses in multiple-choice and true- 
false sections, to be sure they do not appear in a fixed sequence. 

4. Be sure that no item runs from one page to the next, since a con- 
tinued question is more difficult for the pupil to read. 

5. Provide for rapid scoring of objective items, either by use of a 
separate answer sheet or by placing blanks for student responses 
along the left-hand margin of the test sheets. 

6. Proofread the finished test to correct typographical errors. 

\\nten the test is administered, the teacher will introduce it by 
giving whatever explanations are needed. He should ansNver stu- 
dents’ questions before tlie class begins work, ^Timing them that 
he cannot discuss the test after Uiey have started. During the 
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information for appraising them development 

Peer, a week’s time chart of television viewing, or ot home stuuy 

L may keep a record of social studies reading 

assign^nts He may keep a progress chart on winch he re<»rm 

the results of diagnostic and study exercises m 

as reading sldUs, listening skills, or 

may keep a log of what he did in P'«P™g/ 

such student-kept records, the teacher and the studen 

progress and identify weaknesses that need to be correctea. 

Commercial Evaluation Instruments. The most coir^ e 
guide to published evaluation instruments is Burns 
urements Yearbook (see Selected Readings), socia 
teacher should consult it to become aware of the range o 
ardized achievement tests, inventories, and other ins^men 
are available, and to read the reviews of instruments he may 
to consider for use. The teacher may wish to obtain 
from the major testing agencies in order to purchase . 

of tests for examination. Most teacher-education institutions 
ffltn a library collection of published evaluation instruments, w 
may be consulted by teachers. It is not difficult to discover w 
published instruments are available, nor to obtain critical eva u 
tions of them. , » 

Most published evaluation instruments have been prei^rea y 
specialists, and conform to the rules for item construction that have 
been stated above. Administering a standardized test enables 
teacher to compare his pupils' performances with those of o e 
students around the country. Tliis has some advantage, if ® 
learning goals evaluated by the test are those that the teacher ^ 
worked toward. However, an able student may achieve a hig 
rank on a standardized test, yet be working far below capacity. 
A slow learner, on the other hand, may be putting forth the utmos 
effort and still perform below the grade-level norm. If the entire 
class ranks low on the standardized test, it may be because the 
specific content they have studied is not that on which the tes 
was based. It is clear that results obtained from administering a 
standardized test must be interpreted with care. 


CONSTRUCTING AND ADMINISTERING A UNIT TEST 
Even though the teacher uses a standardized test at the end of 
the year, he must make tests for classroom use during the 
Some of these will be diagnostic exercises such as those described 
on page 179, some will test pupil progress at appropriate points 
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CHART 2 

Sample from Summary Sheet for Soll Test 
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them to guide pupils, report to parents, and improve the social 
studies program. What steps can be taken with the class as a whole, 
to help pupils overcome difficulties or make new gains? What steps 
should be taken with individual students? The teacher may decide 
to group pupils who need to work on the same skills, he may hold 
individual conferences with students to go over their work, and 
he may use a general classroom activity for remedial work in areas 
where most pupils have been weak. 

Preparing reports to parents is a difficult task for any teacher. 
Because report forms vary so widely from one school to another, 
only general advice can be given. If one over-all grade is reported 
to parents, the teacher must decide what weight to give to skills 
and to knowledge. He must decide how to weight each major 
test and what weight to place upon other tests, projects, and 
participation in classroom discussion. Some teachers find that most 
tests they use are fairly short, with few breaks in the curve for 
student scores; consequently, only one or two points may dif- 
ferentiate A’s from B’s and so on. In this case a teacher may decide 
what weight to give all tests combined, add numerical scores on 
these tests, prepare a curve for these total scores, and then assign 
a grade for tests. They may decide to weight tests as one-third of 
die unit or six-weeks mark, classroom participation as one-third, 
and projects as one-third. Having determined grades for each, 
they can use a numerical system such as four points for an A, 
three for a B, t^vo for a C, and one for a D, and then average grades 
for each student. Other teachers place greatest emphasis upon 
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tes^taMng period^oweve, *e teacher 

carefuUy, in order to give whatever to help 

appropriate. He should of the parts 

students apportion their time, according to the weigtit or u p 
oAte test. When the allotted writing time has expired, the teacher 
should collect papers promptly. 

recording and using evaluation results 

In most schools teachers are required ents! 

class record hook, along with ?*er grades "^nasn^^^^^^ 


quizzes, special projects, and class participation. This is a sun 
record which becomes the basis for periodic reports p ’ ijj 
must be kept accurately. For effective use of evhWUon 
however, the teacher needs to develop a system ot t 
to use from day to day. , j 

Some teachers keep a folder for each students j 

folder they place rating scales and checklists that have e 
to appraise papers, oral reports, or other aspects ot stuae V 
formance, samples of the student’s work, and interest 
that have been administered. In addition, the folder may 
summary sheets showing the student’s progress in the various 
areas. The student himself can assist in recording scores « 
earned on diagnostic tests and day-to-day exercises. He P - ^ 
from a periodic review of his progress as it is demonstrated y 
records in his folder. r ^ 

Many teachers keep a folder for each class as well as 
each pupil. The class folders are used to record summaries o s 
which cannot be included in record books. For example, a s e 
may be prepared for each major test to show the curve of ^ 
tion, the measure of central tendency, and the measure of dis 
buUon. In addition, the teacher may prepare summary sheets 
show subscores on a skills test, such as is shown in Chart 2. 

Having recorded and summarized evaluation data, the ® 
must interpret it before he can make use of it. When a teac e 
constructs his o^vn evaluation instrument, what do the nncting 
mean? If a standardized test has been used, the teacher s 
\vill help him compare the class results with national norms. ® 

will also wish to ask himself what strengths and weaknesses ® 

class exhibits as a whole, as well as what strengths and weaknesses 
are exhibited by each student. The teacher must have some ac 
quaintance with elementary statistics to interpret results. 

With evaluation results interpreted, the teacher is ready to use 
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Evaluation of pupil progress is essential to effective teaching in 
the social studies. Evaluation is used not merely to ascertain the 
level of pupil performance but to facilitate growth. An effective 
program of evaluation in the social studies depends upon wise selec- 
tion and application of appropriate evaluation instruments, based 
on a careful statement of objectives. Each instrument that is used 
should be considered in the light of its validity, reliability, discrim- 
ination, ease of administration and interpretation, and effect upon 
pupil study habits. No teacher can expect a single type of instru- 
ment to meet all of his needs. He must know the many types that 
can be used and be skilled in building them. Having collected and 
interpreted evidence concerning student growth, the teacher uses 
it to guide pupils, report to parents, and improve his teaching tech- 
niques and the social studies curriculum. 


SELECTED READINGS 

Test Item Bulletins, National Council for the Social Stobies 

No. 6, Anderson, H. R.; Lindquist, E. F.; and Stvll, Harriet. Selected Test 
Items {n American History, lev. ed. 19CT. 

No. 9. Anderson, H. R.j Lindquist, E. F.; and HeeWan, David K. Selected Test 
Items in World History, rev. ed. 1960. 

No. 11. Anderson, H. R., and Lindquist, E. F. Selected Test Items in Economics. 
1939. 

No, 13. Anderson, H. R.; Lindquist, E. F.; and Berg, H. D. Selected Test Items 
in American Government, rev. ed. 1950. 

No. 15. Morse, Horace T., and McCurne, George H. Selected Items for the 
Testing of Study Skills and Critical Thinking, rev. ed. 1057. 

AimcLE 

Ebel, Robert L., "The Problem of Evaluation in the Social Studies," in Social 
Education, 24 (January, 1980), 6-10. 

Discusses problems of evaluation in social studies, urges clearer and more 
realistic definition of goals as a basis for improving evaluation. 

Books 

Adams, Georgia Sachs, and Tobcerson, Theodore L. Meaurement and Evaluation 
for the Secondary School Teacher. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
1956. 

An excellent treatment of various aspects of evaluation. Includes clear cx- 
planab'ons of elementary statistics and ^ucational diagnosis. Useful chapters on 
types of test items, ev^uation in the social studies, and validity and reliability 
of tests. The appendix contains a list of standardized tests for social studies. 
Bloom, Benja^hn S. (ed.). The Toxonomp of Educational Objectives, The Classi- 
fication of Educational Goals liandbooK Cognitive Domain. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1956. 

Qassifies objectives related to knowledge, comprehension, and ability to apply, 
synthesize, and evaluate information. Provides sample test items to illustrate 
techniques for evaluating progress toward these goals. 
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tests and projects, letting classroom participation determine the 
final mark in case the other grades are on the borderline. For 
example, a student with a strong B+ average on tests and projects 
might be given an A if he were outstanding in classroom discussion, 
a B if he participated little or poorly. 

The disadvantages of the traditional report card which gives 
parents a single, composite grade for each course have been de- 
scribed at length in educational literature. Many schools have 
adopted new types of report forms with checklists to indicate 
progress toward the various course objectives. One school, for ex- 
ample, has developed a form with the top half common for all 
departments in the school. On this half of the report, students are 
marked on progress toward common objectives of the school, such 
as individual responsibility and respect for others. The bottom 
half of the form varies from department to department. The social 
studies department evaluates the extent to which the student: 


1. h aware of what goes on in the world today 

2. Ijows the basic understandings in the content field 
o. Distmguishes opinions from facts 

4. Recognizes inconsUtenoies and illogical argumenls 
ft' views before coming to decisions 

6. Heads -mdely md reads increasingly mature materials 

7. Uses globes, tables, graphs, charts, and maps effectively. 

This type of report form is far more meaningful to students and 
parents than is a report card with a single grade for each subject. 

A .11 . ® school that uses a conventional report 

r 11 ’ invite parents to examine records in their child s 

^ prepare a summary form for students and urge 
them to take these forms home to their parents. 

report form used, the teacher is able 
tnwir/i ^u to parents if he has evaluated progress 

dent work of aU^t^e!!’ 

uation'^tl'm j^^^'Pyeted the evidence gathered by a variety of eval- 
shouldmn or the social studies staff as a whole 

durp« Tf Jmphcations for curriculum and for classroom proce- 
social index shows that most pupils dislike more 

their offpri teachers need to reconsider 

students in each class. If tests show that 

of teachincr ^ certain skills, the teacher must devise ways 

classrooTn^*! guides a teacher in his everyday 

to imnr^P ^ materials, and in his efforts 

0 >"^Preve the social studies curriculum. 
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Bct/h. 0«ab K. (cd.). TA. Filth Mmld Mt»™rmenl. Higlto) 

Puk. N.J.; Cr>Tban Pr«j, 10S9. , 

Urti M^djidfetd tesu on locld rtudion. losclhor »-ith revio»-5 ot Mch on . 

Bi-ntos. Wnxmi II. Th, Coldonoo of Loomloe Artirilta. lov. od. Non- Yoi . 
Arrlrton-Ontury-Crofts, Ine., 1032. , 

Quptrr 21 dcali with the priftdpl« “d problems of assigning g« 
jrfsTS eiamplrt of different types of report cards. 

Bomna, II. II, uid CACt, N. L. Edi«:imoiioI Jlnmiromonl ond Epoloolloti, lev. 
cd. New York: Harper & Bros., 1035. , . j ,i 

Valuable ruggestlons orj constructing achiex-ement iMts. and 
est scales. Etplilns the statistical procedures needed for interpreting test 

Sumi. Ewco; B.; Ttlct. lUuni W.» and others, dpprolsing And Recording Siw 
dent Frogreu. New Y’ork: Harper & Bros.. 10-12. ^ ^ 

TUi A-olomc lo 11.0 roport of Iho Biogtossivc Ed.icallon ,L 

In, Slody doAciiboi tho doAoIopmoot ol now Dtm oI evaloation 
SocUI itudioA loachon mU Bod mod. Iiolp Irom ll.o mmpic Horn! on InCT'j- 
lillon ol dota. logical fcawniog. and application of facts and general.^ 
social prol.lcms. 11.0 aothora dso doscribo todmiciucs for discos-oring 
interests and iclcrest in school subjects. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


Textbooks are tools for learning. Like any other educational 
tool, they may be well used or misused. Like any other product 
of intellectual activity, they vary in quality. 

Textbooks have had a far-reaching influence upon social studies 
teaching and the social studies curriculum. A majority of teachers 
rely heavily upon a textbook as the basis for classroom instruction. 
For these teachers, the text is the chief and sometimes the only 
tool, providing content, organization, and focus for class activity; 
in tile least effective situations, pupils come in contact \vith little 
information and few ideas not contained in the textbook for tlie 
course. 

In view of the heavy reliance wliich many teachers place upon 
textbooks, it is fortunate tliat these materials Jiave been improved 
in recent years. More and more of them are prepared by teams 
of authors that include a specialist in the subject matter concerned 
and one who has studied psychological principles of teaching and 
learning. 

Greater attention is paid in some modem social studies text- 
books to tlie selection and development of important concepts, as 
distinguished from the endless accumulation of unrelated details. 
Increasingly, authors suggest activities to help students reorganize 
information derived from the text and acquire appropriate skills; 
and also consider carefully the probable interests of intended read- 
ers, the readability of the text, and tlie functional use of graphics 
as a deliberate aid to reading. 

Today’s better textbooks are a far crj' from their not-too-dislant 
predecessors. In part, Uie changes have come n.ituraliy as rcsctirch 
in education has tliroiMi more light upon adolescent needs and 
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interests, the psychology of learning, and the factors making for 
reading difficulty. Changes have also been stimulated by a series 
of studies dealing with the treatment of particular topics m social 
studies textbooks. These studies have emphasized accuracy, re- 
cency, and objectivity of materials. A number of these studies ar 
cited at the end of the chapter. 

A carefully prepared textbook offers the teacher severa a 
vantages. Authors and editors have usually devoted consmera e 
thought to the organization for the subject— much more than e 
typical busy teacher can give to it. The text offers a basic core 
of content and illustrations upon which discussions may be base 
The use of a common text facilitates the use of group exercises 
involving reading and study skills. ^ 

On the other hand, any textbook has inevitable limitations, be 
cause of space requirements, the content tends to be condensed, 
abstract, and general, and the fact load is heavy. Textbooks also 
tend to be uneven in treatment of topics. In order to present some 
topics more fully, others must be sighted. There is little oppoi* 
tunity for presentation of differing viewpoints, so the controversial 
is usually avoided. Because of tlie time required for publication, 
textbooks cannot include current materials. And not all social stud- 
ies textbooks that have recent copyright dates have been prepared 
with the care described above. 


METHODS OF USING TEXTBOOKS 
Textbooks are used in many ways in social studies classes. 
Routine memorization of a single text, paragraph by paragraph, 
was once common. Fortunately, such rote memory drill is no 
longer employed, although recitation paraphrasing the text is stiff 
all too frequent. At the other end of the scale, the textbook is used 
as one of the many sources of study. In between are a variety of 
levels of teaching Nvith textbooks. 

Question-answer recitation based on day-by-day assignments to 
the textbook is the regular pattern in many classrooms. The defi- 
ciencies of this practice, together with suggestions for changing a 
recitation into a discussion, have been presented in Chapter 8. 
The teacher who clings to day-by-day procedures can improve stu- 
dent learning by substituting discussion for question-answer rec- 
itation. 

htony teachers employ a unit organization for instruction. Th® 
textbook has an important place in imit teaching whether it 
the main source of information or one of several. 
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Single Text, Some people mistakenly believe that a teacher 
cannot organize learning experiences into units if he uses a single 
text. A teacher who is overloaded with several preparations, who 
is just beginning and has no reservoir of materials and resource 
units, or who is working in a school with an inadequate library 
may have to rely chiefly upon a single textbook. In this case, fol- 
lowing the overview and planning of the unit, the students will 
gather the specific information about the unit topic from the single 
text. They may have already skimmed the appropriate sections of 
their textbook; however, they will have to reread the material more 
slowly to identify main ideas, find supporting detail, and note 
relationships. 

While the text may be the only reading source used by most of 
the students, at least a few of them will search for additional in- 
formation about aspects of the unit topic that are not treated fully 
in the textbook. Those who do not do additional reading in non- 
text materials may engage in other types of activities based on the 
textbook reading. These include making time lines or other graph- 
ics, preparing summaries for a review session, presenting a brief 
sldt to the class, or drafting questions for the unit test. 

The limitations of a textbook are accentuated when it is used 
as the only source of information. The important skills of collecting 
and orgam’zing information from several sources will be neglected. 
Reliance upon a single text may develop a blind acceptance of 
the printed word. Students have no opportunity to see that authors 
differ in interpretations and that even authors of high reputation 
may sometimes err on facts. In addition, there may be serious 
gaps in information on some topics. Finally, differences in reading 
ability and interests provide strong arguments against exclusive 
use of one textbook by all members of a given class. 

Multiple Texts. Because of the limitations arising from use 
of a single textbook, some teachers make assignments in other books 
so that students can read several textbook accounts of the topic. 

If the parallel textbooks present differing facts or interpretations, 
such an assignment wU help students develop a richer background 
and provide experience in evaluating sources of information. Most 
books for a particular course are so similar, however, that assigned 
readings in parallel texts do little to stimulate interest or critical 
thinking. The discriminating teacher will study available texts to 
identify topics that are treated differently, and make parallel read- 
ing assignments on these points for part of the unit. He has 
students work with one text during tlie rest of the unit, and use tlie 
available time to supplement the basic textbook with specialized 
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accounts and other materials that are likely to be fuller and so 
more useful. ^ 

Parallel textbooks are sometimes used to provide for differences 
in reading abihties among pupils. Instead of assigning Ae same 
reading to all pupils, the teacher may give alternate assignments 
in several textbooks of varying degrees of difficulty. All students 
can read about the same topic, each in a book suited to his reatog 
level. When this is done, the teacher should provide questions 
about the topic to guide student reading. In some assignments 
students may have to use several texts to find answers to all ques- 
tions. Wlien they have completed the reading, the teacher may 
have the members of the class pool their information from accounts 
in the various textbooks. 

Texts and Other Materials. In some classrooms several dif- 
ferent textbooks are considered as basic, any one of which a student 
can use in studying a unit. For example, a class studying the period 
of the New Deal may decide to investigate the physical and psy- 
chological effects of economic depression and unemployment upon 
people. In this case, each member reads an account of the period 
in the basic textbook of his own selection. Then, as the normal 
study procedure, each student will go on to other sources of in- 
formation. Some \vill read unemployment case histories. Others 
nvtU study accounts of the depression period written by economists, 
sociologists, and psychologists. A few students may use the locm 
library to find pertinent articles in back issues of newspapers and 
magazines. Some members of the class may read a novel, a piny, 
or a short story dealing with the unemployed of the depression 
period. Still others examine pictorial accounts of the depression 
years. 

Students, whether good or poor readers, use non-reading sources 
of information, too. Tliey may interview such persons as social 
N\ orkers, bankers, businessmen, labor leaders, or their own parents 
and relatives about life during the depression. They view films, 
filmstrips, and slides. These various sources of information am 
dra\vn upon as tlie class discusses the problems of the period. The 
non-text materials enrich and provide meaning for the text ac- 
coun^, while the textbooks furnish a setting for the other sources 
of information. 

Tlie teacher who washes to move away from daily assignments 
in a single text can do so gradually. He can start by using 
text as tlie basic reading within a unit framework. He can sup- 
plement the text with audio-visual materials, community resources, 
and selected non-text accounts which some pupils wall use in re- 
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porting on specific topics. Gradually, the teacher can obtain copies 
of textbooks of various levels of difficulty. He can build a larger 
library of other materials for differing reading abilities and interests. 
Eventually, he may work out a course organization that is com- 
pletely different from that found in any one text; or he may even 
abandon the textbook except as one source of information or for 
specific exercises. The development and use of resource units will 
enable the teacher to make a smooth transition from daily textbook 
recitations to the use of a wide variety of materials. 

TEACHING STUDENTS TO USE TEXTBOOKS 

Although textbooks are studied by pupils throughout their school 
careers, many students have never had direct instruction about the 
various features of these materials and how to use them. Such 
instruction can bring immediate improvement in learning. 

Students will profit from a systematic introduction each year 
to the textbooks that will constitute ihe basic reading in a social 
studies course, After distributing the texts to students, the teacher 
may acquaint them with various features of the books through a 
discussion of questions such as the following: 

1. Who wrote the textbook you have in your hands? What informa- 
tion about the authors can you find on the title page or elsewhere 
in the book? Where does each of them live? "V^at position does 
each hold? Why are such facts about the authors important? 
Where might you find additional information about them? 

2. When was the book written? Has it been revised? Where do 
you find this information? Why is it important? 

3. Does the book contain a preface? Of what help can it be? 

4. What do you leam about the book from the table of contents? 

5. Does the textbook contain a list of maps or illustrations? If so, 
where is it located? How can you use it as you study the book? 

6. Are there suggestions for additional readings? How can you use 
them? (In discussing this question, the teacher may wish to indi- 
cate the use to be made of readings in the course.) 

7. Does the textbook include questions to be considered as you read 
ffie chapters? What kinds of study aids are there at the ends of 
chapters and imits? (The teacher may indicate the use to be made 
of activities and exercises suggested in the textbook.) 

8. Does the book contain an appendix? What is in it? How will you 
use it? 

In the course of the discussion, students may be led to recognize 
that they should notice such features as these in otlier books that 
they use, as ^veH as in textbooks. 
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An annual review of specific skills essential to the proper use 
of textbooks, followed by whatever remedial teaching is 
will increase pupils’ efficiency in study. The review should inc u e 
a discussion of such features as the table of contents, the^ in ex, 
appendices, cross references, headings, and summaries. During ^ c 
first weeks of the term the teacher may schedule a series of bnct 
exercises, each devoted to reviewing one or more of these fea^res. 
For example, the value of the index may be reviewed or taught by 
having students discuss such questions as these, referring to their 
textbooks to find examples of each point: 

1. For what purposes would you use the index instead of the table 
of contents? 

2. If you want to locate information about the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives (or other topic related to the work of the class), 
would you use the index or the table of contents? ^Vhy? ^ 

3. On what page of your textbook is the Speaker first mentioned. 
On what pages do you find the most extensive treatment of tw$ 
subject? How do you know? What other devices are used in in- 
dexes to indicate the most extensive references to a subject? ^ 

4. Look through the index until you find the words “see" or see 
also.” What is their purpose? 

5. Under what index entries would you look to find information about 
each of these topics: how to join a political party; how a congres- 
sional committee operates; how the income tax differs from other 
types of taxation (or other topics appropriate to the work of the 
moment)? 

6. Does the index provide help in pronunciation? How? 

7. Does the index provide page references for pictures and mapsr 
Henv? 

Similar exercises may be developed to review the use of other 
features of the textbook, or exercises covering the same points may 
be made in the form of objective test items and administered as 
diagnostic tests. Such exercises may be repeated from time to 
time during the year as they are needed to reinforce skills in using 
the textbook. They should always be related to tlie topic that the 
class is studying at the moment. 

EVALUATING TEXTBOOKS 

Textbooks vary in quality, and this is especially true of tlie texts 
available for each social studies course. Consequently, tlie selection 
of textbooks should not be made haphazardly. 

Formerly, textbooks for a paiiicular school system were chosen 
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by school administrators or by members of state departments of 
education, not by teachers. In most situations today social studies 
teachers have a voice, directly or indirectly, in selecting the text- 
books they will use. In smaller school systems the teacher may 
choose directly. In larger communities and in some states, social 
studies textbooks are usually selected by a committee with teacher 
representation. 

Whether a teacher is selecting a text for his own class, working 
as a member of a textbook-selection committee, or advising a school- 
district or state official, his task is much the same. He must have 
criteria for judging the books and a scoring device to facilitate the 
application of the criteria. He must have copies of all textbooks 
under consideration, and evaluate each book in terms of the criteria. 
When he has eliminated all but two or three books, he should re- 
examine these and perhaps try parts of them in class with students 
of differing levels of reading ability. 

It is not difficult for a textbook committee to learn what books 
are available and to obtain copies for examination. Publishers 
advertise widely, send representatives to the schools, and provide 
examination copies of textbooks upon request. Educational journals 
carry reviews of new books. In addition, each December issue of 
Social Education includes an annotated list of all social studies 
textbooks published or revised during the past year. By consulting 
these articles over a period of four of five years, the teacher can 
build a list of almost all of the textbooks currently available for 
his courses. 

Probably no list of criteria for evaluating textbooks would apply 
in every situation, but some basic ones can be identified. These 
include suitability for the course objectives and organization, ac- 
curacy, recency, appropriate reading level, treatment of material, 
style of writing, suitability of graphic materials, and effectiveness of 
teaching aids. 

SuTTABiLrry for Course. If a text is to serve as the basic read- 
ing for a class, its organization and general nature must contribute 
to the objectives and organization of material planned for the course. 
The approximate allotment of space to different topics and/or his- 
torical periods can be ascertained through study of the table of 
contents and a rapid check of index references. 

Space allotments, however, tiu-ow little light upon authors’ gen- 
eralizations or upon how effectively they develop these generaliza- 
tions. They may present a great deal of unrelated information 
with important interpretations completely lacking. Therefore, a 
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teacher must review the generalizations to b<;, 

course to see if the students are likely to grasp them from study 

the book. - 

Accuracy of Material. An inaccurate textbook ; 

not only useless but harmful. Answers to the following quesuons 
will help a teacher ascertain the accuracy of the matenal: 

1. Who is the author? Is he competent in the field in which he is 

2. Are essential facts included so that students will obtain a well 
roimded impression? Are the facts accurate? 

3. Are difficult terms explained and ambiguous wording avoi 
that misunderstandings will not arise as to inte^retations 

4. Do interpretations of data agree with current views of scno . 

where there exists any consensus? a t • i ? Does 

5. Are major views of controversial questions presented fairlyr 
the author use colored words which might give rise to preju jce 


Recency of Materiai- Up-to-date information is closely i 
lated to the development of accurate impressions based upon c 
rent interpretations and data. Recent happenings hold greater ^ 
peal for students than earlier events which may illustrate the sam 
concepts or generalhations. A recent copyright date is no guaran e 
that Ae material in a book is up to date, of course, but it do 
indicate that the authors have had an opportunity to present rece 
data and interpretations. Answers to questions such as the o 
lowing will help the teacher determine the recency of material 
a textbook: 


1. When was the book first published? 

2. What is the most recent copyright date? P 

3. Are the data and content in the most recent edition up to date. 

Appropriateness of Readdic Level. The level of reading 
ficulty which a textbook presents to a given student is determine 
by several factors. Some factors can be measured quantitative y 
and are the basis for numerous formulas for predicting the reading 
level of materials. Other more important factors cannot be me^ 
ured so objectively but can be appraised with some success V 
those familiar with research in the areas of reading and the psy' 
chology of learning. 

Interest-Appeal. One factor affecting the level of reading djf' 
Acuity is the interest-appeal the material is likely to have for Uie 
reader. If the student is interested, if he sees good reason o 
studying the material, particularly if he sees its relationship to 
self, he will make a greater endeavor to understand his textboo 
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readings. He will make more effort to relate the information to 
what he already knows, to use it in building generalizations, and 
to apply the information in trying to find answers to related 
problems. 

To appraise the probable appeal of a textbook for his students, 
the teacher can examine the book with these questions in mind: 

1. Is the content suitable to the maturity level of the readers? 

2. Does the author, through discussion or suggested activities, show 
the importance of major topics and how they affect the students 
personally? 

3. Does the author suggest any way in which young people can par- 
ticipate in or influence civic actions related to the topics discussed? 

4. Does the author use interesting and concrete examples? Does he 
use examples in explaining generah'zafa'ons? Does he emphasize 
human interest materials? Does he employ an anecdotal or nar- 
rative approach where possible, even when explaining ideas? 
Does he make comparisons with matters within the probable range 
of the readers’ experiences? 

5. Does the author employ an adult tone, regardless of the simplicity 
of the materials? 

6. Does the author’s style of writing make the account seem to move 
fairly rapidly (relying heavily on the active rather than the passive 
voice, using many verbs in proportion to adjectives)? 

7. Does the author use vivid, descriptive words and phrases? 

Organization and Fullness of Material. The teacher must also 
evaluate the clarity of the organization of the material, and the 
fullness with which topics are treated. A clear, logical organiza- 
tion enhances readability. Major ideas should stand out sharply, 
with minor ideas properly subordinated, and major ideas should 
follow one another in some logical order. 

The degree to which concepts, generalizations, and abstract ideas 
are developed through specific supporting information is important. 
Authors can err in two apparently contradictory ways. On the one 
hand, some pack textbooks full with names, dates, and events, 
without enough elaboration to make the people, places, and episodes 
seem real. Such texts contain too heavy a fact load. Students 
may memorize the facts and regurgitate diem for the teacher, but 
they probably will see no significance in the facts and wll not be 
likely to remember them. On the other hand, some authors over- 
simplify by leaving out most of the specific facts and retaining many 
highly generalized statements. A superficial examination of one 
text might reveal a simple style and a light fact load. Names, 
dales, places, and events may be limited; but the author’s state- 
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ments may not contribute to student ^dersttmaing. For exampfe, 

if an author states that tariffs reduce mtemaUonal ^ 

not explain why. students may repeat this statement 

standing it. To be comprehensible, an author must 

ideas with examples and specifies. Slow learners m parUcular neea 

concrete examples in the presentation of abstract ideas. . 

The amount of supporting detail which an aujor can P 
is affected by the number of topics he treats withm the limi 
the space available. The most effective textbook, therefore « m 
one in which the author has selected the topics and ideas 
most important and most appropriate to the maturity leve o 
intended reader. By omitting less relevant information, ® 
use the space for specific illustrative material necessary o 
the selected generalizations in an interest-catching inanner. 

To evaluate the clarity of organization and the adequacy 
which generalizations are developed in a textbook, the teacher m y 


apply these questions: 

1. Do major ideas stand out sharply, with minor ideas subordinat 

2. Do major ideas follow one another in logical order? . 

3. Are relationships between ideas expressed clearly, through 
techniques as chapter introductions and summaries, unified p 
graphs with topic sentences, and adequate transitions? 

4. Does the author limit the number of concepts, generauMho ^ 
names of persons, and events? Does he elaborate on each 


definite examples and supporting detail? 

Style of Writing. Style of writing affects the readability of 
materials. Not all or even the most important aspects of wr^S 
style can be measured objectively. Readability research has 
dhected toward determining which elements of style seem to^ 
related most closely to reading difficulty and which combination 
of elements can be combined into formulas for quick and accura 
predictions of reading levels. Vocabulary difficulty, sentence leng > 
and sentence structure are identified as the crucial elements, an 
most readability formulas are based upon a measure of at least WO 
of the three. For clues to the level of reading difficulty, a teac c 
may apply one of these formulas to random samples of the written 
material. If the number of samples is large enough, the applin^^^® 
of a formula will give a fairly accurate measure of the whole boo • 
The most widely used formulas are the Dale-Chall, the Flesch, an 
the Lorge. They can be applied relatively quickly, and the resu 
can he highly useful to the social studies teacher in his evaluabo 
of reading materials. Some of the Selected Readings contain in- 
structions for the use of these formulas. 
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With all their usefulness, reading formulas have limitations. 
One limitation is that they may measure vocabulary simplicity and 
sentence length, yet fail to demonstrate that the material being 
tested is poorly organized and lacks interest appeal. Indeed, if 
all sentences are short, the material may be monotonous to read. 
Another limitation is that formulas cannot give an accurate meas- 
ure of vocabulary difficulty. When familiar words are used in un- 
familiar contexts, they may not be understood by the reader. The 
meaning of “free” may be easily grasped when it is used to denote 
“free of charge”; when used in terms such as “free country” or 
“free economy,” the word is subject to widely diflPerent interpreta- 
tions. Readability formulas also fail to take into consideration the 
extent to which authors define new terms either directly or in 
context. Clearly such formulas do not tell the whole story, but 
if used with an understanding of their limitations, they provide a 
valuable check on the reading level of textbooks. 

The answers to the following questions will help a teacher 
determine whether style in which a textbook is written is likely 
to promote reader understanding: 

1. Does the author adjust vocabulary to grade level? Does he limit 
the number of difficult words even though they are defined, and 
explain difficult terms directly or in context? 

2. Does the author avoid long, involved sentences, keeping them to 
an average length suitable to the grade level and avoiding numer- 
ous prepositional phrases, parenthetical expressions, and depend- 
ent clauses? 

Usefulness of Graphic Materials. A study by Lewerenz, 
made some years ago, indicated that illustrations in textbooks im- 
proved the understanding of eighth-graders by as much as 15 per 
cent.^ There is reason to believe that illustrations are also impor- 
tant in helping older students build generalizations. It is important, 
therefore, that teachers evaluate the illustrations used in textbooks. 
Answers to the folIo>vmg questions will help in doing so: 

Are the illustrations accurate and up-to-date? 

Do tables, charts, and graphics present accurate and current data? 

Do photographs present accurate impressions of contemporary life 
rather than stereotypes? 

Are various points of view presented in cartoons relating to con- 
troversial questions? 

* Lewerenz, Alfred S. “Some Results of a Visual Education Class in Junior High 
School Social Studies Taught with the Aid of Flat Pictures, Z^s Angefes Educo- 
tUmcd Research Bulletin, 8, (October, 1929), 4-16. 
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Are processes that are illustrated those in oirrent use? 

Are there any photographs of recent events? 

Are the illustrations interesting? 

Do photographs show some process or action relating to themes o 
human interest? 

Do cartoons appeal to the maturity level of the intended reader? 
Are pictorial graphics used more extensively than other kinds? 

Are illustrations selected and presented so as to develop important 
ideas? 

Are they large enough, clear enough to be readable? 

Where such techniques are of value, are quantitative data and com- 
parisons shown in graphic form? 

Are maps used to orient students to the places discussed in the text? 
Are maps simple, not confused with too much data? 

Do at least some of the maps include physical features and lines of 
latitude and longitude? 

Are illustrations placed close to pertinent text material, with refer* 
erences in the legend to the text and vice versa? 

Do legends help to build understandings and skills? Do they wS* 
gest activities that will develop skill in interpreting and apply>®S 
the illustrative materials? 

Is there a balance among different types of illustrations, with typos 
appropriate to the subject being discussed? 

Usefulness of Teaching Ams. For a skilled teacher, the teach* 
ing aids are the least important feature of a textbook, because 
they are weak, the teacher can supplement them. Effective teac 
ing aids, however, can stimulate both teacher and students; properly 
adapted, they can help the busy teacher in his planning. Answers 
to questions such as these will help evaluate teaching aids: 

Are the activities and study questions useful and realistic? 

Are there questions to guide student reading? 

Do study questions demand reorganization of the material and es 
tablishment of relationships, rather than sheer recall? 

Do some activities require the application of inf ormation to the 
solution of problems or to current issues? 

Are there some activities which emphasize skill development as 
well as understandings? 

Are there some exercises Uiat insure student use of graphics? 
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Are activities suggested for the investigatioii of interesting topics 
that could not be treated in the text because of space limitations? 
Are there suggestions which encourage young people to participate 
in community affairs or take action concerning the topics studied? 
Is there a balance between activities to be carried out by indi- 
viduals, by small groups, and by the entire class? 

Are the activities practical, in terms of time and typical school re- 
sources and procedures? 

Does each activity help achieve some important objective of the 
course? 

Are the reference features of the textbook useful? 

Does the table of contents provide a useful outline of the organi- 
zation of the textbook? 

Is the index accurate? Is it full enough to be useful? Does it fol- 
low the standard form? 

Is the material in the appendix of real use? 

Are the bibliographies adequate? 

Do they provide for a range in interests and in reading abilities? 
Are listings selective rather than inclusive? 

Are references annotated? 

Do bibliographies cite audio-visual materials and pamphlets, or 
sources of these materials? 

ScoBECARD. Teachers in some schools have worked out score- 
cards for use in evaluating textbooks. These rating scales list 
criteria similar to those discussed above. Each book may be rated 
poor, fair, good, or excellent with regard to each point in the scale. 

If each criterion is weighted according to the importance given 
it by teachers, and if each rating is assigned a numerical score, 
teachers can figure out total scores for each book in a relatively 
objective fashion. A summary scorecard, such as that in Chart 3, 
can then be used to compare the textbooks that are being considered. 

Improving Teaching Through Textbook Evaluation. Although 
some teachers never have opportunity to select their own textbooks, 
all should be aware of the characteristics of a good text. Each 
teacher needs to examine carefully the texts he uses in order to 
know their strengths and weaknesses. Knowing the reading level 
of various textbooks, the teacher can adjust reading assignments 
to differences in reading ability among students. If his examina- 
tion of a book reveals a high frequency of difficult or undefined 
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CHART 3 

SumiAKY Textbook Scorecabd 


Major criteria 

Books • 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Suitability for coune 

Accuracy of roaterial 

Recency of material 

Appropriateness of reading level 
Usefulness of graphic materials 
Usefulness of teaching aids 


Total score 



• On the back of this card, list each textbook rated, %vith complete bibliograp^'^ 
data. The list numbers must conespond with numbers on this card. 


terms, the teacher is forewarned. He prepares students for theni 
prior to reading assignments. When the textbook fails to provide 
enough help for students in relating ideas or in selecting major 
ideas, the teacher gives such help during class discussions or 
through assigned activities. It may be important to expand on 
some topics or generalizations which are not developed suifficiently 
m the textbook. The teacher can contribute details and examples 
mrnself, or he can direct students to other sources of information. 

inaccuracies occur in the text, the teacher can correct them, or, 
better yet, give students exercises in which they check for accuracy. 

Teachers can profitably use the illustrations and teaching aids 
round m most current textbooks. In choosing study questions and 
activities for class use, however, the teacher should be critical, 
se ec mg only those that are suitable for the particular class. Almost 
a wap e needs to adapt and supplement the textbook suggestions, 
s a ions need careful scrutiny in order to determine how they 
an e use best and where they must be supplemented. 

. iJ owing the strengths and weaknesses of the textbooks used 
fectivel^ teacher can help young people leam more ef- 


^ posiUve or a limiting force in the social 
A buc' ® depending on the use that is made of them- 

onrp provide a sound course organization, a common 

®nd a focus for study exercises. Exclusive reliance 
''S°”es reading differences among stu- 
dents and presents them with but a single interpretation of events. 
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Moreover, most texts need to be supplemented on some topics. 
Consequently, more and more teachers combine the use of a basic 
text with the use of a few copies of additional texts and many 
other reading materials of the types discussed in the next chapter. 
In order to purchase those texts most suitable for his class and in 
order to help pupils find and use appropriate materials, the teacher 
must evaluate textbooks for class use. 

The value of a good text in the hands of a competent teacher 
must never be underestimated. The teacher who makes wise use 
of the modem textbook as one of a variety of materials can de- 
velop stimulating social studies classes. 

SELECTED READINGS 

Articles 

Alexander, Albert. "The Gray Flarinel Cover on the American History Textbook,'’ 
Social Education, 24 (January, 1960), 11-14. 

A plea for less cooformity and more interpretation, for honest treatment of 
historical problems, and for stimulating textbooks. 

Gardner, Wiluam E. “Aspects of Books that Affect Readability and Use in Social 
Studies,” In Helen M. Robinson (ed.). Materials for Reading, Supplementary 
Educational Monograph, No. 86. Chicago: Univenity of Chicago Press, 1957. 
Pp. 170-74. 

Considers subject matter, style, and format as factors affecting reading level of 
material. 

Books and Pariphuets 

American Cowcil on Education (Washington, D.C.). 

Committee on Asiatic Studies. Treatment of Asia in American Textbooks. 
1946. Pp. 104. 

Committee on the Study of Teaching Materials on Inter-American Subjects. 
Latin America in School and College Teaching Materials. 1944. Pp. 443. 
Committee on the Study of Teaching Materials in Intergroup Relations. Jnter- 
group Relations in Teaching Materials. 1949. Pp. 231. 

These studies report findings concemiog the extent of treatment of topics, the 
accuracy of facts and interpretations, and the probable effect of statements 
upon attitudes of readers. 

Flesch, Rudolf. Haw to Test ReadabiHig. New York: Harper & Bros., 1951, 

Describes a readability formula and explains its use in determining reading level 
of materials. 

Horn, Ernest. Methods of Jristruction in the Social Studies. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1937. Chs. 4-5. 

A treatment of the difficulties of sodal studio concepts and the factors making 
for easy and difficult reading. 

HuNNicxrrr, C. W., and Iverson, William J. (eds.). Research in the Three R's. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1958. 

Includes instructions for using the Spacbe, Lorge, and Dale-Chall readability 
formulas. 
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McClure, Dorothy. The Treatment of International Agencies in School HistofV 
Textbooks. Washington, D.C.: UNESCO RelaUons Staff, Department of State, 
1950. 

In. addition to using the criteria developed for the American Council on Edu* 
cation studies cited above, this report evaluates the extent to which taportanl 
generalizations are developed in teztboolcs. 

Peterson, Eleanor M. Aspects of Readability in the Social Studies. New Yoth 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College Columbia University, 1954. 
Describes a study in which rewriting materials from world history to improve 
Cffganization and interest resulted in Improved comprehension. 

WrccrNS, Saks P. Successful High School Teaching. Boston: Houghton MiSin Co., 
1958. 

Pages 173-79 describe effective use of a text tor a course in world history. 
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The need to use a wide variety of reading materials in teaching 
social studies has long been recognized and has been stressed in 
earlier sections of this book. One part of the social studies teacher s 
job is to build and use a varied collection of reading materials: 
biographies, specialized accounts, source materials, reference works, 
pamphlets, periodicals and newspapers, and fiction. An adequate 
collection of materials includes non-text materials that supplement 
and complement text materials, materials of varying reading dif- 
ficulty, and materials which are interesting as well as authentic 
and accurate. In addition, an adequate collection provides an ap- 
propriate balance among different types of materials, is arranged 
attractively, and is easily accessible to students. 

TYPES OF A^ATERIALS 

To make effective use of reading materials, the teacher must 
recognize the special uses and limitations of each type. The kinds 
of materials that are available are discussed in the next pages. 

Biographies. The use of biographies tends to generate student 
interest in the people and the topics they are studying. In part 
this is because biographies are more detailed than text materials 
can be, in part because they add an element of human interest, 
and in part because they use a narrative form. 

A well-written biography helps youngsters understand more 
fully both the importance of the person described and the events 
through which he or she lived. A biography of Thomas Jefferson 
throws light on social institutions of his day as well as on important 
events of the Revolutionary War, the Confederation, and the early 
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national period. Stories of humanitarians such as Jane Addams 

point up serious social problems of modem 

Biographical reading may alfec 

understand points of view different from “ jnsight 

the story of Marian Anderson without gaming » 

Into whit it means to he a member a f 

can read a life of Robert E. Lee without 8=1 "'ng “ Confederacy? 
standing of the feelings of men who pie’s feel- 

In addiUon to making pupils more sensitive to olh p P 
tags, biographies help at least some students develop ^ 

leLnce is a period of hero-worship. As a pupil ^entify 

with a hero of the past or a present-day leader, he may a 
with the causes for which this person worked or t 

The teacher can use biographies to promote a critical 
of sources. When several pupils compare accounts ‘h y 
person, they are Ukely to find differing interpretations or ra^cuns 
statements of fact. Or pupils may discover that a bio^ap y 
someone like Andrew Jackson differs from the treatment gi 

in their textbook. Discovering conflicting information and aispa ; 

in viewpoints makes pupils more likely to read critically a 
check on their sources of information. ^ 

Biographies should not be used indiscriminately. Althougn 
are interesting and accurate, others are dull, or biased, or 
scholarly. In examining a biography, the teacher should 
facts and interpretations against those in a standard work 
by scholars in the field. At the very least, he can consult a re 
ence such as the Dictionary of American Biography. 

Specialized Accounts. There exists a great body of specia 
materials, each dealing with some particular event, place, or ' 
Only parts of some can be used by secondary school ^ 

others are highly interesting and sufficiently limited in scope to 
read in entirety during the course of a unit. These materials 
fuller, more specific accounts of topics than do textbooks, and 
can add much to pupils’ understanding and enjoyment. Son^ ^ 
the book series wMch include specialized accounts are listed 
page 327. ^ 

Source Materials and Boois of Readings. A number o 
source books and books of readings are available. Source do 
contain primary materials such as documents, speeches, and eye 
witness reports. Source books may also contain secondary accou 
contemporary to the period studied, such as newspaper articles an 
editorials. Books of readings generally go beyond source materia 
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to include excerpts from secondary aax)unts containing particularly 
good descriptions or differing interpretations. 

Social studies teachers should not neglect other source materials 
that are readily at hand. Diaries and autobiographies, whether of 
living people or those of the past, throw light upon ways in which 
different people view problems and events. Local, state, and fed- 
eral governments can provide a vast quantity of such source ma- 
terials as tax forms, ballots, legislative calendars, copies of bills and 
statutes, and official reports of investigations. Local banks and 
manufacturing firms can provide a variety of forms used in business 
transactions. The local library or museum may possess diaries 
or letters of early settlers and copies of early newspapers published 
in the region. The imaginative teacher will be able to locate many 
source materials, particularly of a local nature, which are not 
contained in published coUecUons. 

Source materials have a number of values. Like specialized ac- 
counts and biographies, they are likely to treat a topic more con- 
cretely and fully firan does the textbook. Various sources will be 
used for different purposes. Some governmental documents wll 
be used as references for checking on facts or as illustrations to 
clarify terms used in textbooks. Eyewitness accounts or comments 
by men and women who saw an event at first hand, or actually 
participated in it, can be used to create a sense of realism frequently 
lacking in other materials. Primary sources also offer a means of 
looking into the minds of people of different eras or groups and 
seeing how they felt about events. 

Source materials can be used to help students understand the 
historical method, to make them more alert to the need for evaluat- 
ing sources of information. Conflicting eyewitness accounts of an 
event can help them see that it may be difficult to ascertain exact 
facts of a situation. Through the use of source materials, students 
can discover that it is frequently necessary to be satisfied with less 
than certainty, to estimate the degree of probability that events 
took place in a certain way. 

Imaginative Literature. Fiction, plays, and poetry have a 
place in the social studies reading pro^m. Good literature stimu- 
lates the reader to relive in Iiis imagination the experiences por- 
trayed, thus enabling him to see more dearly the impact of places, 
conditions, and events upon the lives of human beings. Instead 
of reading that millions of men were killed or wounded in a war 
or were unemployed during a depression-abstract figures whict 
are of little meaning to most people-llie reader sees tlie individual 
affected by these events. So powerful is much imaginative litcra- 
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ture that the reader identifies 


with the people involved, feeling the 


“bm^“i-ginaUve literature to create a viwd crpe- 
rience for the reader helps pupils develop an interest J . 

understanding of many topics far removed from their person ^ 
rience. Events take on a feeling of reahty. The ^ 

stands, perhaps for the first Ume, that these things huPP™™ 
real people had both physical and psychological 
them. Imaginative literature can take pupils into past 
places too distant to visit, through dangerous experiences, o 
the minds of people in their own society whom they fail to uno 
stand. Literature written by people of other places or times 

aid in interpreting their cultures. , . 

Imaginative literature often affects the reader s attitudes, maKing 
him more sensiUve to the feelings of others, more wUlmg to con- 
sider the effects of actions upon other human beings, y here p P 
have not developed rigid mind sets, literature may modify attJtuoej. 
toward minority groups, people of different socioeconomic sta > 
or a host of topics such as war or dictatorship. ^ 

In spite of these positive assets, teachers should use imagmati 
literature with caution. Obviously, such material is 
although it may give a correct general impression. It substihite 
imaginary human beings for real people. At times, to have a now 
ing narrative, the writer must give an imagined account when tne 
real facts are unknown. Because of the requirements of the dra- 
matic form, an author must limit his characters. Thus if a novelis 
or a playwright is dealing with a topic such as the Salem , 
trials, he must ascribe to a few characters things which happene 
to many people. To obtain dramatic effect, he must eliminate many 
details, focusing on the more striking events which stimulated nun 
to write his novel or play. As a result, the book or play may make 
conditions appear worse than they actually were. For example* 
the Joad family of The Grapes of Wrath was not a typical migrant 
family either in size, monetary wealth, or misfortunes. Nevertheless 
thousands of migrants faced similar conditions, some better and 
some worse, and these conditions aroused many to anger. • A nove 
such as this illustrates a point of view as well as a problem. 

In evaluating imaginative literature for accuracy, the teacher 
must consider the over-all effect rather than isolated facts. Does 
the account, when taken as a whole, present a reasonable picture 
of the period or event described? Does it recreate the atmosphere 
of the era? If it focuses upon an important historical event, does 
it provide authentic detail even though adding imaginary char- 
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acters? Does it develop interpretations that are accepted by social 
scientists today? If not, does the work have value as an illustration 
of how people felt about a problem or event at a particular period? 
Can other materials be found to present opposite viewpoints or 
interpretations, and to correct inaccuracies? 

The imaginative literature to be used in social studies should be 
selected in the light of such criteria as those given above. It 
should always be used in conjunction with non-fictional materials. 

Reference Works. Students in social studies classes frequently 
need statistics and facts not found in their textbooks or in spe- 
cialized accounts. Pupils should have access to many types of 
reference works and should be taught which references to use for 
particular purposes. Although most schools cannot afford many 
reference works for each social studies classroom, the school library 
should own many of those listed on pages 326-27. 

Fugitive Materials. Pamphlets, leaflets, newspapers and mag- 
azines are often classified as “fugitive materials”— materials that 
are useful for a relatively brief period of time, and that require 
an effective filing system if they are to be located quickly when 
needed. Fugitive materials offer the main advantages of providing 
current information or supplementary information not foimd in 
text materials. In addition, because they represent many points 
of view, they can be used to help pupils learn the critical use of 
sources of information. (For full discussion of the use of news- 
papers and magazines, see Chapter 14. ) 

Pamphlets, leaflets, and magazines must be carefully evaluated 
prior to their use with a class, however. Although many of them 
are authentic, some are inaccurate or badly slanted. Inaccurate 
and biased materials can be used to real purpose if the teacher is 
aware of the limitations and uses the pamphlets, magazine articles, 
and other such materials to help pupils identify inaccuracies and 
persuasion devices. 

The social studies teacher who uses many fugitive materials is 
faced with a very real problem of keeping track of them. Under 
what topics should they be filed? How can the teacher know who 
has the materials? Who is to refile materials after use? How can 
older materials be weeded out as they lose their value? The school 
librarian can help the teacher answer these questions. The teacher 
can also arrange for students to act as classroom librarians; they 
can sign material out, check it in and refile it, and remind class 
members of overdue items. Certainly the problems involved in 
handling fugitive materials should not prevent their use. 
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There is a wide range ot these materials available tor use in the 
cJsmTm Semrarefree or cost very little. Significant art.c e 
can be clipped from newspapers and magazines used n the cune 
events program, and filed for future reference. Some uselul some 
TpampWet m’aterials are list^ on pages 324^26. -d 
cunent events materials are indicated on page 24a Magazims a^ 
piopriate for school use are evaluated m a book by Laura Martin 
(see Selected Readings). 

BUILDING A READING COLLECTION 

A first step in developing a useful collection of non-text 
material is to determine how adequate the available collec i 
for the different topics taught in the social i.. 

should also be evaluated in terms of the critena Usteci at u 
beginning of this chapter. SuggesUons in Chapter 17 for 
ing the reading level of texts are also applicable to non-text ma • 
rials. As he evaluates the existing collection, the teacher shouia 
weed out those materials which are no longer useful. 

Having identified gaps in the collection, the teacher must 
materials to fill them. There are several standard bibliograpnica 
tools he can use to do so. Professional journals such as Social Afl- 
ucation and the Journal of Geography carry reviews and advertise- 
ments of recently published materials. Bibliographical guides sue 
as those listed on page 323 also provide information about curren 
publications. Others help in locating standard, older rnateria s. 
These guides are available in many school libraries or public librar- 
ies. In addition, the social studies teacher should check the varies 
series of books that are listed, with annotations, on page 327. Ine 
school librarian can give valuable aid in locating materials, once 
the teacher has identified the gaps which need to be filled. 

Developing an adequate reading collection costs money, even 
though many free or inexpensive materials can be used, 
the social studies teacher must seek die cooperation of the school 
librarian, who has an arm n a l budget— in most schools. Teachers 
who show an interest in the library, and have their pupils use it 
regularly, are likely to find that the librarian will order many oi 
the books they request. Indeed, she frequently asks for suggestions 
from the different departments. Since many teachers in the typic^ 
school fail to respond, those who request materials often get much 
of what they have suggested. The teacher should read revie\^» 
consult with the librarian, and if possible examine books in book- 
stores and larger libraries before placing his request. If the books 
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fail to circulate, the librarian may be loath to accept his advice 
in the future. 

Frequently the social studies teacher can obtain other funds 
if he knows what he wants and can justify the expenditure. Some 
schools provide a budget for each department to use for supplies 
and equipment. In other schools the teacher must persuade the 
principal or superintendent of his need before any funds are 
allotted. Administrators are usually cooperative if teachers show 
that they have made a careful evaluation of the existing collection, 
that they have given thought to the materials requested, and that 
they know exactly how they wish to use them. 

DEVELOPING A READING PROGRAM 

To encourage students to read widely, the teacher must stimulate 
their interest and guide them to appropriate materials. He must 
check on the reading they are doing and provide opportunities for 
them to use the information and ideas they have obtained. 

Stimulating Interest. The teacher can use many techniques 
to stimulate students' interest in reading a variety of books and 
otlier materials. He can arrange table ^splays vrith some of the 
books or pamphlets open to particular illustrations or chapter titles. 
Book jackets can be posted on the bulletin board, each one ac- 
companied by an excerpt from a published review or a comment 
'vritten by a student who has read it previously. 

After students have identified the questions they will investigate 
during a unit, the teacher may distribute an annotated reading 
list and tell the class a little about several of the items. His com- 
nients on each one should point up the value of the book and some 
of its interesting features. He may describe it briefly, perhaps read- 
ing a particularly interesting excerpt. Or he may read chapter 
titles that are especially provoking. If a book is well illustrated, he 
can show the class some of the pictures. When introducing a novel 
or a short story, tlie teacher may ask pupils to imagine themselves 
in a particular situation and decide what they would do, then tell 
them that this story describes what one person did in such a 
predicament. Occasionally it is effective to introduce a book by 
indicating something unique about it, as that it presents an unusual 
viewpoint, or that it is difficult but challenging, or that it has just 
been received by the library and no odier student has had a chance 
to read it yet. 

The teacher should make a practice of mentioning a book or 
two from time to time in the course of a unit. He may take a 
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There is a wide range of these "f ^rti^s 

classroom. Some are free or cost very little. orient 

can be chpped from newspapers and naagazines used n the cm 
events program, and filed for future “ “es^o^^ 

of pamphlet materials are listed on pages 324-26, 
current events materials are indicated on page 249- 
propriate for school use are evaluated in a book by La 
(see Selected Readings). 

BUILDING A READING COLLECTION 

A first step in developing a useful collection of non-text 
material is to determine how adequate the available collection 
for the different topics taught in the social studies ^ 

should also be evaluated in terms of the criteria listed at tne 
beginning of this chapter. SuggesUons in Chapter 17 determm- 
ing the reading level of texts are also applicable to non-text ma 
rials. As he evaluates the existing collection, the teacher snou 
weed out those materials which are no longer useful. 

Having identified gaps in the collection, the teacher must locate 
materials to fill them. There are several standard bibliographical 
tools he can use to do so. Professional journals such as Social ta- 
location and the Jourruil of Geography cany reviews and advertis^ 
ments of recently published materials. Bibliographical guides sue 
as those listed on page 323 also provide information about curren 
publications. Others help in locating standard, older materia s. 
These guides are available in many school libraries or public librar- 
ies. In addition, the social studies teacher should check the varies 
series of books that are listed, widi annotations, on page 327. The 
school librarian can give valuable aid in locating materials, once 
the teacher has ident^ed the gaps which need to be filled. 

Developing an adequate reading collection costs money, even 
though many free or inexpensive materials can be used. 
the social studies teacher must seek the cooperation of the schoo 
librarian, who has an anruial budget— in most schools. Teachers 
who show an interest in the library, and have their pupils use rt 
regularly, are likely to find that the librarian will order many or 
the boo^ they request. Indeed, she frequently asks for suggestions 
from the different departments. Since many teachers in the typic^ 
school fail to respond, those who request materials often get inucb 
of what they have suggested. The teacher should read reviev^» 
consult with the librarian, and if possible examine books in book- 
stores and larger libraries before placing his request. If the books 
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On the other hand, if the purpose is to teach pupils to locate in- 
formation, he will mention some of the more obvious works and 
let pupils locate others. 

Even when the purpose is to have pupils locate materials for 
themselves, the teacher must plan to avoid confusion at the begin- 
ning of a study session. Not all pupils can use the card catalog 
or the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature at the same time. 
It is generally wise to have some materials ready for use by part 
of the class while others locate additional information. The teacher 
may encourage some pupils to begin the search for material on 
their special topics while others are still completing the minimum, 
common assignment sheet. 

Checking on the Reading. The amount and quality of read- 
ing done by students must be evaluated. Some teachers require 
written book reports. An occasional assignment of this type may 
be useful, but demanding formal reports with each unit is likely 
to reduce student enthusiasm for reading. In any case, some pupils 
have techniques for preparing passable reports without reading the 
books. Instead of a book report, the assignment may be for the 
student to report on a specific topic, preferably one of his choosing, 
for which he must use a variety of sources. Such a report is not 
so easy to prepare without careful reading, and seems more mean- 
ingful to many pupils. This kind of report should not become a 
routine requirement in every unit, either, or it loses its challenge. 
An oral report, with questioning by other students and the teacher, 
will reveal how well the pupil has understood his reading, but 
there is rarely enough class time for each student to make such a 
report in a single unit. A number of students may arrange to 
present their information in the form of a radio script, a panel dis- 
cussion, or some other group presentation. 

To vary procedures, both for the class and for individuals, tlie 
teacher may use several of these ways of checking on reading in 
each unit, asking some students to give oral reports, others to report 
through group projects, and still otliers to write their reports. He 
should keep a record of tlie report form each student uses and 
require varied forms of reporting from each one in the course of 
the year. 

Many teachers also use more informal ways of checking on 
pupils’ reading. They listen carefully to class discussions, noting 
the degree of discernment wliich pupils show about books tliey 
have been reading. As pupils participate, the teacher notes that 
Jack presents information from a number of soiuces while Ray 
apparenUy did not read all of liis book or at least cannot remember 
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few minutes at the beginning of a class penod to ‘eU “tout “ 
interesting book or articles related to the topic. Or, dunng a dis 
cussion, he may refer to an appropriate book or read tom U. 
the teacher is enthusiastic about reading materids and 
them frequently, he is likely to stimulate wide reading. . , 

Student comments about books can be used to arouse '"t® ’ 

for an enthusiastic student comment may carry more weight man 
the teachers recommendation. When the teacher first men on 
book to the class, he may ask any of the students who have reau it 
to tell what they found interesting or useful about it. Mler pupus 
have begun reading for a unit, the teacher may take a few minutes 
at the beginning of an hour for students to describe the matena 
they are using. Some teachers ask students to turn in cards ^vmg 
their frank reactions to materials they have read. These cards are 
saved and used to introduce the various books and stories to o cr 


For variety, instead of presenting books orally, the teacher m y 
arrange materials on tables accor^ng to topics within the uni 
When students enter the wide*reading phase of the unit the cl^ass 
can be given a browsing period in which students go to the tables, 
find a book of interest, and return to their seats to read. If a stu- 
dent wishes, he may sample several books before making his selec- 
tion. This browsing period may take place in either the classroom 
or the library. 

Guiding the Reading. Rather than work on other tasks during 
a reading period, the teacher should observe students and be ready 
to give advice. If he notices that a poor reader has selected a 
book which is too difficult, he can take him one or two others that 
are more suitable. If he notes that a good reader has chosen too 
easy a book, he may suggest others that are more appropriate for 
him. The teacher may explain his reason frankly, or he may (u 
it is true) say that he is proposing the substitution in order to be 
sure someone in the class reads on this aspect of the unit topic. 
A student is likely to be pleased that the teacher is treating him 
individually and accept the teacher’s advice— if the teacher has 
previously recommended suitable and worthwhile books. To pr<^ 
vide such guidance, the teacher must know the reading levels and 
interests of students as well as the reading materials. 

How much should a teacher guide pupils as they enter the 
wide-reading phase of the unit? The answer is determined by the 
purpose at hand. If it is to stimulate wide reading on a topic or 
interest in reading, the teacher may give considerable advice and 
aid in locating materials, even to listing exact chapters or pages. 
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1. How do the causes of arrest compare with those in this country? 
Are people arrested for political reasons? for what they say or write? 
for religious beliefs? 

2. Are warrants used when people are arrested? 

3. What rights does the arrest^ person have? What kind of trial 
does he get if any? 

4. What are the rights of a person in prison? 

5. Are there any other indications of the status of civil liberties in the 
USSR? 

Students have read a variety of materials; accounts in high school 
and college textbooks, pamphlets, books by those who have visited 
Russia, books by social scientists, reports by Russian citizens who 
have fled from Russia, and magazine articles. Each pupil has read 
something of interest to him, at his own reading level. While they 
were reading, the teacher kept a record of what each was using 
so that he could call on particular students for certain information 
during the ensuing discussion. 

The teacher prepares a lesson plan for the discussion by listing 
under the subquestions each main point to be considered, together 
with the books or articles in which this point is discussed. He 
records beside the title or author of each source the names of stu- 
dents who have used it. 

At an appropriate point in the discussion of civil liberties in the 
USSR, the teacher asks, “From your readings, how would you an- 
swer the question raised previously about trials? What rights did 
the people you read about have after they were arrested?" As stu- 
dents discuss, it will become clear that some people had trials, some 
did not. Jolm explains, on the basis of his reading, that Russian 
criminal statutes call for different types of trials depending on the 
nature of the crime. Gloria asks John the date of the criminal 
statutes he is quoting and describes the situation she found in read- 
ing about a different period. Jean asks whether the authors are 
dependable sources of information. Discovering that Glorias ma- 
terial was written by a refugee, Jean asks how much trust can be 
placed in such a persons report and points out that he may be 
biased. 

At times the discussion moves smoothly with little help from 
the teacher. At other times he has to take the lead. He asks Jo 
whether the account he read agreed with information tliat otliers 
have been reporting. He asks Marjorie what kind of trial the 
author of her book reported. Because the teacher knows the ma- 
terials, he is able to use his lesson plan to draw many students 
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„.uch of what he has read, The f 

trrM~ TfeUng pro^a. . to 

have eonUnuing interest and value, it Xt^to hive pupils 

Uons related to the unit topic not on an f neriod or 
read so many pages or books during a week, a marking pe , 
a year. One o^ the values of the program comes 
foLation and ideas students have gathered from their 

"’’^^e^teacher, or the teacher planning with the class, 
at the beginning of the unit how the reading matenals will be use • 
Should aU students read material concermng the same q“|S , . 
and then consider these questions in a general discussion? 
the class divide the quesUons among groups of students, each po P 
responsible for one major question? The second plan can be to 
lowed by a general discussion of each question, with those s™aeim 
who have read about it parUcipaUng actively and the omers usten 
ing, asking questions, and taking notes. In a variation o 
method, the work can be divided so that small groups 
uals will investigate particular aspects of the questions and 
in some way to 5ie entire class. To use this technique successtimy. 
the teacher and class must work out a schedule of discussio , 
reports, and other activities so Uiat the information will be presen e 
in an organized sequence. , 

The plan selected should depend on a number of factors, s 
there enough material on each of the major questions so 
pupils can obtain information about it? Is there material at 
ferent reading levels? Is there enough time for the entire class 
to study each subtopic? What plan was used in the last um 
Most teachers find it easier to use a wide-reading program relate 
to small-group and individual work tl^n to pool the results thrcmg 
a general discussion. Consequently, further attention is given here 
to conducting a class discussion based on wide reading. Metho s 
of using group work and reports have been presented in Chapters 
8 and 10. 

The method of pooling information through a general discussion 
can be clarified by an example. A class studying the Soviet Union 
has investigated the question, ‘What is the status of civil libe^es 
in the USSR and its satellite areas?” To give focus for individua 
reading, these subquestions have been identified: 
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materials, and various community resources, non-text reading ma- 
terials help make a social studies program efFective. 


SOURCES OF MATERIALS 

Bzbuocrapbic Guides 

Current Guides 

The Booklist and Subscription Book Bulletin. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion. Published semimonthly except August. 

Includes brief reviews of adult social science books, fiction, books for young 
people, and free and inexpensive materials. 

Biography Index. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co. Cumulative volumes and 
quarterly supplements. 

An index to current biographical books and magazine articles. 

Bulletin of the Center for Children’s Books. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
Published monthly except August. 

Prepared by the University of Chicago Graduate Library School. IdentifiM 
reading level, and presents critical evaluations of new books for elem e n t ary and 
junior high school pupils. 

Checklist of State Publications. Washington, D.C,: Superintendent of Documents. 
Published monthly. 

Prepared by the Library of Congress. Lists publications of state governments. 
Senior Booklist of Current Books. Milton, Massachusetts: Secondary Education 
Board. Published annually. 

Contains paragraph annotations of recommended books appearing during the 
previous year. Reading levels are Indicated. For Grades 9-12, 

Free end Inetpemfoe Learning itateriab. Nashville, Tennessee: Divlsim of Siuveys 
and Field Service, Peabod)’ College for Teachers. Published annually. 

Includes brief annotations of pamphlets, charts, pictures, and posters on over 
200 topics. 

^aperhound Books in Print. New York: R. H. Bowker Co. Issued quarterly. 

Arranges books according to topic, author, and title. 

Selected United States Government Publications. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent 
of Documents. Free. Issued every two wedcs. 

Lists a wide variety of leaflets and booklets, with purchase numbers and prices. 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co. 

, Cumulative edition published every few years. Yearly supplements. 

Lists and annotates books which are recommended for secondary school students. 
Includes some pamphlets. 

tfuiied Slater Conemmeni Fubllcelkm, Mcmrhiy CoTofag. Warhlngton. D.C: 
Superintendent of Documents. 

LisU all pubUcaUons of the Go>-cmmeot Printing Office. Arranged by govern- 
ment agency preparing the material. Subject and title Index. 

I'wical File 7„der. New yerk: The H. W. Wilrou Co. Monthly buPeUnr pin. 
cumulative annual volume. , . , , ...j 

Urts new pamphlcU by subject and tide, q, 

Priecr or condiUonr under which roateriolr may be obtained. Cilrr rrprmj 
«nd mimeographed materials. 
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you remember the incident m rvhch - - ? Wa ‘‘g^t 
incident throw on this question?” Sue, so tM as yo According 
from your book, what period is the author ‘^'i^Se uShed 
to the copyright date, how long was it afterrvards that he pumisne 

'“*Aft^ *is discussion the class draws conclusions 
of civil liberUes in the USSR. They have *^‘ *"*,„ 

agreement about some points, violent “^‘^fterauTe 

mere there is disagreement, they consider whether it is because 
their sources deal with different periods, or because sbnie niay be 
presenting a biased viewpoint, or because there may 
policy in the Soviet Union on this matter. Students point out toat 
some facts are given in two or three books, others m on y • 
They discuss the importance of corroboration by independent w 
nesses and the reliabUity of sources used by tlxise who have not 
witnessed the events described. FinaUy, they decide wUch JacB 
they can accept on the basis of the evidence, which they must 
disregard, and the degree of probability which they can estimate 
for others. As a result of this wide reading and discussion, studen 
comprehend more clearly the meaning of textbook statements a ou 
the USSR, and they have become more aware of the need to evaluate 


Using a wide variety or reading materials requires planning on 
the part of the teacher, as well as knowledge of both the materials 
and the students. It makes teaching more exciting than carrj^g 
on a recitation or discussion based on a single text. Students fin 
discussions more stimulating, as they hear information they have 
not found in flieir own reading— a quite different situation 
reciting to prove that they have read Ae assignment. A wide read- 
ing program helps each student to participate, whatever the 1®^. 
of his ability. If each pupil is using material appropriate 
level, he can make a real contribution to class discussion regardless 
of whether he is a poor, an average, or a good reader. Usually, 
each will have found something unique, important, and interesting 
in his particular sovirce of information. A wide reading program 
helps pupils develop meaningful generalizations and stimulates 
interest. In addition, the use of many materials provides opportu- 
nity to weigh sources critically. Used with textbooks, audio-visual 
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Anti-Defamation I^cague of B’nal Britb, New York, N.Y. 

Publishes the "Freedom Pamphlets” and distributes other materials of use to 
students and to the teacher. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, New York, N.Y. 

Publishes the Internathnal CotxdJtathn pamphlets. 

Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, Washington, D.C. 

Publishes the “Freedom Agenda Pamphlets" which include materials on elec- 
tions and internal security as well as on civil liberties. 

Center for Information on America, Washington, Connecticut. 

Publishes a monthly discussion guide entitled Vital Issues. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D.C. 

Publishes a variety of materials on naUonal and intemaUonal topics. Specializes 
on economics. 

Conference on Economic Progress, Washington, D.C. 

Publishes a series of studies related to problems of maintaining prosperity and • 
increasing production. The booklets include many charts and figures. 
Congressional Digest Corporation, Washington, D.C. 

Publishes the monlhjy Congrestlonal Dlgesl. Each issue deals with the pros 
and cons of some national problem. 

Council for Advancemeot of Secondary EducaUon, Washington, D.C. 

Publishes a "CASE Economic Uteracy Series” for high school students. 


Foreign Policy Association, New York, N.Y. 

Publishes the “Headline Series" as well as more scholarly reports. 

Information services and embassies of different countries. 

Write for addresses from the Department of Public Information, United Nations, 
New York, N.Y. 

International Documents Service, Columbia University Press, New York, N.Y. 

The official distributor of United NaUoiw publications. Some of these ^ 
avafiable free from the Department of Public Information, Umted NaUons, 
New York, N.Y. 

League of Women Voters of the United States, Washington, D.C. 

Publishes materials on many poUUcal and economic problems. State leagues 
publish materials on state and local topics. 

National Association of Manufacturers, Special Services Department, New Yo'b. N.Y- 
Specialises on economic materials but publishes sonte booklets on pohtroal 
topics. 

NaUonal Council for the Social Studies, Washington, D.C. 

Distributes the Tufts "Living Democracy" booklets for high school studeots. 

National Industrial Conference Board, New York, N.Y. 

Publishes booklets and a “Road Maps of Industry" series of charts on economic 
affairs. 

National Planning Association, Washington, D.C. 

Publishes several pamphlet series on a variety of pro ems. 

North Central Association, Foreign Relations Projeot, CWeago, lU. 

Prepares the IntemaUonal Relations Inject pmnpUets on ddlerent areas of the 
world. Designed for secondary schools. 
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Books for Slow Learners in Junior High School. New ioik. 

LSS™ o< .a ^onp- 

Oaca., and od.„a. Ha™.rf C„We .» A^W^ap Histor,- Cambndg.. 
Harvaid University Press, 1955. Pp. 689. History. 

The authoritative guide to reference materials and books on 

Heaton, Margaeet H., and Lewis, Helen B. Rending SuSSra” 1054. 

lions, rev. ed. Washington. D.C.: American Council on Educa 

teanU blogiapUaj and books of ®M°ght'to 

gresslve degrees of difficulty under a number of topics commonly ta g 
Grades 9 and 12. ^ 

Locassa, Hannah. Historical Fiction and Other 

find Senior High Sehooli. Philadelphia: McKinley, 1958. Pp. 2S0. 

One-line annotations of books which ate listed under Ancient, ^ j 
Modem History, Latin American History, Canadian History, and 
History. The section on the United Stales is broken into periods. 

SnESEtE, Auce W.. and others. World History Book List for Scho^, A 
for Supplcmenforv Reading, Bulletin No. 31. Washington, D.C.. 

Council for the Social Studies, 1959. Pp. 139. 

Part 1 contains annotations and evaluations of the reading difficulty o ®'' , 
400 books, ananged alphabetically by author. In Part II these titles ar 
according to dironological era, topic, and area of the world. 


Free and Inexfensivz Materials 
American Association for the United Nations, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

American Civil Liberties Union, New York, N.Y. 

Publishes a scries of pamphlets, and weekly, monthly, and annual reports on 
civil liberties and civil rights. 

American Enterprise Association, Wasluogton, D.C. 

Publishes a “National Econcnnic Problems” series and a “Bill Analysis senes. 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, Washing 
ton, D.C. 

Publishes material on political and sodal topics as well as on economic prob e 
American Foundation for Continuing Education, Chicago, 111. 

Publishes a scries of case studies on American politics and on social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

American Geographical Society, New Ymk, N.Y. , , 

Publishes an inexpensive series of Focus leaflets on different areas of the wor 
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Statesman's Yearbook. London: The MacmSIaTi & Co., Ltd. 

Contains information on different countries of the world. 

Yearbooks of the Department of Agriculture. 

Each one is on a specific topic, such as Sods, Minerals, etc. 

Other Statistical References 

Coimts and City Data Bonk. Washington, D.C.; Department of Commerce, Buieao 
of the Census, 1956. 

Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1957. Washington, D.C.: 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1960. 

Book Series 

American Heritage /onto LIbtary. New York: American Heritage Pnblishing Co. 
Designed for jonior high school stndents, each h^k 

and h checked for accuracy by an authority on tte subject. The compairy^o 
publishes one adult hook each year, and issues the hardcover magaames Antoi- 
can Heritage and Horizon. 

The Challenge Books. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. , . , . 

A series of well-iUustrated books dealing with countries and regions. Junior 
high level. 

Cteal Life in Brief Series. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

A series of biographies for the senior high school. 

Mian Uessnet Shelf of Biographies. New York: Julian Messner, Inc. 

Readable biographies lor iunlor high school students. 

Lend of the Free Series. New York: Holt, Rinehart A Winston, Inc. 

FlcUonalired accounts of immigrants who setUed in America ta different P^ods 
tod p”Sfs For better iunior high readers or average readers in the senior 
high school. , ,, - 

Landmark Books and World Landmark Books. New York: Random House, Inc 
Two series of biographies and aymunts <>f f WmH 

“rsTS; — - 

better readers in the senior high. 

New American Nation Series. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Useful reference material for better readers in senior high school. 

North Star Books. Boston; Houghton MiBin Co. , , j „„„ 

A series of historical books designed for students aged twelve and over. 

Portrolts of the Notions. Philadelphia; J. B. Uppincott Co. 

Each book describes the land, history. 

Books vary in difficulty from Junior to senior high reading levei. 

Reference Shelf. New York; The H. W. Wilson „,„„ts the pros 

Books are sold individually or in s« by subscription. Each present. Use pros 
and cons of some important issue of the ay. 

signoture Book, New York: i Most of ri.ese 

Accounts of men and women trom ^ 
books are easy reading for junior high 
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Public Affairs Committee, Inc., New Yrak, NX 

Publishes the “Public Affairs Pam^elf on national and international problems 
and on personal problems facing Individuals. 

Public Affairs Institute, Washington, D.C. 

Publishes several series of bulletins on national and international probiwns. 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, HI. , , i j- » 

Publishes the "Life Adjustment BooUets- on problems of individual adiust- 
ment and on national problems. 

Referencs WoBsa 


Encvclopedias 

General encyclopedias such as: 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1959. 

Colifcrs Encyclopedia. New York: P. F. Collier & Son Corp., 1950. 

World Book Encyclopedia. Chicago: Field Enterprises. Annual rev. 

Compton’i Pictured Encyclopedia and Fact Index. Chicago: F. E. Compton & Co. 
Annual rev. 

Specialized encyclodedias such as: 

The Dictionary of American Biography. New York: Cbas. Scribner’s Sons, 1928- 
1938. Supplementary volumes published every few years. 

Lanccr, William. Encyclopedia of World History. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1952. 

Mowus, Ricrasd B. Encyclopedia of American History. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1953. 

Biochafiucal Reterences fob Livorc People 

Current Biography. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co. Annual volumes. 

Ticenlieth Century Authors. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co. Annual volumes. 
Who’s Who in America. Chicago: Marquis, Who’s Who, Inc. Annual volumes. 
Almanacs and Yeabbooxs 

World AlrTianac orwi Booh of Fact*. New York: New York World-Telegram. 
Information Please Almanac. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Annual yearbook for adult encydopedias, e.g. Britannica Book of the Tear. 

Stctirticol Abstract of the United State*. Washington, D.C.: United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Census Bureau. 

United States Covemmenl Organization Manual. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent 
of Documents. 

Describes each agency of the federal government. 

Oficial Congressional Directory. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. 
Published for each congress. 

Contains biographical sketches of congressmen and lists of committee assign- 
menb. 

Legislative manual for state. 

Usually contains state constitution, legislative and congressional district map^ 
sketches of members of state legldature and key administrative officials, and 
election returns from state. 
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Mayei^ Josephine, and Prideaux, Tom (eds.) Nccer to Die. The Egyptians in 
Their Oum Words. New York: The Viking Press. Inc., 1938. 

Ross, James B., and McLauchun, Mart M. (eds.). The Portable Medieval Reader. 
Paperback. No. P46. New York: The Vfldog Press, Inc., 1949. 

Source Books and Books of Readincs on Other Sociai. Sciences 

Paul C. Summaries of Leading Cases on the Ccmsfftuifon. Little- 
field College Outline Paperback. Ames, Iowa: Littlefield, Adams & Co., 1958. 
Christenson, Asher, and Kirkpatrick, Evon (eds.). People, Politics, and Poli- 
ticians, Readings in American Gooemment, rev. ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, Inc., 1953. 

Dixon, Robert G., and Puscree, Elmer (eds.). American Govemment—Basic 
Documents and Materials. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1950. 

Dohrs, Fred E.; Sommers, Lawrence M.; and Petterson, Donald R. (eds.). 

Outside Readings in Geography. New York: The Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1955. 
NE^VMAN, Edwin S. (ed.). The Freedom Reader. Paperback, No. D/2. New 
York; Oceana Publications, Inc., 1955. 

Anderson, Margaret S. Splendour of Earth, An Anthology of Travel. London: 
George Philip and Son, Ltd., 1954. 

Selections are arranged under such topics as climate, weather, winds, oceans, 
earthquakes, and the work of rivers and rain. 

SELECTED READINGS 

ARTicues 

Brown, Ralph A., and Brown, Marion R. “Biography in the Social Studies: The 
Values of Biography," Social Education, 18 (February, 1954), 67-70. 
Summarizes values as seen hy maoy historians and educators. 

Fair, Je^. "Methods of Increasing Competence in Interpreting Social Studies 
Materials, in Grades Seven to Nine," in William S. Gray (ed.). Improving 
Reading in AH Curriculum Areas, Supplementary Education Monograph, No. 76. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952, Pp. 179-83. 

Describes the use of a variety of reading materials in a unit on “The People 
of Our Country.” 

Pair, Jean. “Reading Materials for the Unit Plan of Study in Social Studies," in 
Helen M. Robinson (ed.). Materials for Reading, Supplementary Education 
Monograph, No. 86. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1057. Pp. 158-62. 
Shows great variety of types of materiak which can be used to achieve different 
purposes. 

Books and Pamphlets 

Carlsen, G. Robert, and AlM, Richard S. Social I/nderrtonding Through Litera- 
ture. Bulletin No. 28. Washington, D.C.; National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1954. 

Part I contains an excellent analysis of the values of h'terature in social studies, 
of Ways of stimulating reading, and of methods of using the reading in class 

activities. 

Hunnicutt, C. W.; and Iverson, WaiiAit J, (eds.). Research in the Three R‘s. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1958. 

Includes digests of studies by LaBrant, Lazar, and Norvell on leading interests 
of adolescents. 
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Sources and Bo{«s of Readings 
Leaflet, Pamphlet, and Paperback Series 

Anvil Boob. New VoA; D. Van Nosliand Co. 

Each papetback boot consists o! an intmductory intetpieUve acmunt pta 
series of important documents. 

Meridian Documents of American History. New York: Mendian Bks., Lt . 

Each book contains many sources related to a single topic or period. 

Tfie Old South Leaflets. Boston: Old South Associates. 

Each leaflet contains an important historical document or origin sour 
historical notes. 

FroUems in American Cloilianrion and rroWcms in European Cioiliznlion. Boston. 
D. C. Heath & Co. j-ff-rAnt 

Papeiback booklets. Each consists of a smas of readings presenting dmetent 
interpretations on a single historical question. 

Selected Source Materials for College Research Papers. Boston; D. C. Heath & Co. 
Each booklet contains primary source material with biographical s et es o 
authors. The booUets focus on Individual topics. 

Source Problems in World Cloillralion. New York; Holt, Rinehart i Winston, Inc. 
Each pamphlet contains source materials, background information, and rea n 
lists on some historical topic. 


Source Books and Books of Reasincs on Aaswcan History 
Ancle, Paul M. (ed.). American Reader. Chicago: Rand McNally & 

Includes many types of primary source materials. Arranged chronologic y* 
ANOIE, Pim M. (ed.). Bp These Words: Greet Docnmenij of AmeHcen 

Selected and Placed in Their Contemporary Setting. Chicago: Rand McN / 

& Co., 1954. 

CoitiMACER, Henry S., and Nevins, Alan (eds.). The Heritage of America, Read- 
ings in Amertcon Hirtory, rev. ed. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1949. 
Hofstadter, RiaLuu) (ed.) Greet Issues in American Hirtory, 2 vols., 

ed. VinUge Books K-GSA k K-68B. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. Inc., 195». 
Huszar, Ceorce B.j Littlefield, Hb^by W.; and Littlefield, Arthur W. (eds.). 
Basic American Documents. Littlefield College Outline Paperback. Ames, 
Iowa: Littlefield, Adams & Co., 1953. 

Ieopolo, RiaiARD W., and Link, Abtiiur S. (eds.). Problems in American His- 
tory, rev. ed. Englewood QiSs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 

TnoRP, Willard; Curti, Merle; and Baker, Carlos (eds.). American Jssues, 2 vols. 
FMadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 19^. 

Tryon, Warren S. (ed.). A ifirror for Americans, 3 vols. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. 

America as viewed by American travelers. 

Source Books and Books of Readincs on World History 
Hcciies, Paul L., and Fries, Robert F. (eds.). Readings in Wertem CiviRratl^- 
Littlefidd College Outline Paperback. Ames. Iowa; Littlefield, Adams & Co., 
1956. 

Knolzs, G. H., and Snydd:, R. K. (eds.). Headings in Western Civilization, rev. ed. 
New York; J. B. Upplncott Co., 1954. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


In recent years audio-visual materials have taken a place along- 
side textbooks and non-text reading materials as basic resources 
for social studies classes. The audio-visual materials most useful in 
social studies include motion picture films, filmstrips, slides, still 
pictures, cartoons, charts and graphs, maps and globes, exhibits of 
various kinds, and the old, reliable chalkboard. Television, radio, 
and recordings also have their place. Each of these is discussed in 
this chapter, except for maps and globes which are treated in Chap- 
ter 12. These materials, if used in accordance with basic principles 
of teaching and learning, enrich the social studies program in sev- 
eral ways. 


VALUES OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Audio-visual materials can provide the concrete images that stu- 
dents need to understand unfamiliar terms, ideas, or concepts. A 
pupil can understand such terms as “flying buttress ' or mountain 
gap” quickly and accurately by studying pictures or ^agrams ot 
these things. If his experience with floods has been limited to a 
mild flooding of streets during a heavy downpour, the need tor 
flood control will become much clearer after he has seen a flood 


in a motion picture film. • • 

Through audio-visual materials, pupils can obtain a vivid im- 
pression of many scenes, processes, and activides that ^ey cannot 
experience directly. They frequently leam information that is 
presented through audio-visual materials more qmckly and retam 
it longer than information which is presented through reading or 
discussion. These materials arc effective m helpmg pupils follow 
consecutive steps in a complicated process. International exchange. 
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Martin, Laura K. Magazines for School Libraries, rev. ed. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1950. 

Evaluates magazines for school libraries. 

SnoBEs, Louis. Instructional Materitds, An Introduction for Teachers. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 1960. 

Identifies all major types and subtypes of instructional materials used by teach- 
ers: textbooks, reference books, reading books, serials, place media, pictures, 
objects, and community resources, still projections, motion pictures, recordings, 
radio and television, 

Wronsd, STANunr P. Hoto to Locate Useful Covemment Publications, How to Do 
It Series, No. II. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 
1952. 

Discusses values of and major guides to government publications: federal, state, 
and local. 
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the dramatic dialogue or musical background of a sound film? Or 
would students gain a better understanding of this content from 
still pictures accompanied by the teacher s spoken explanation? 

A third step is to determine whether the material is accurate, 
up-to-date, and free from advertising. Just as reading materials 
must be factually accurate, give a correct general impression, be 
free of stereotypes, and include current data, so must audio-visual 
materials— unless slanted materials are deliberately used as a basis 
for exercises in critical thinking. In the latter case, the teacher must 
take care that materials presenting various points of view ^e 
studied. The question of whether or not there is objectionable 
advertising is especially pertinent in selecting audio-visual mate- 
rials, since many of those available to schools at low cost are 
produced by industrial companies with a product or a point or 

view to sell. . . i 

The last step is to decide whether the piece of audio-visual 
material being considered is appropriate to the maturity level o 
the class, Is the vocabulary suitable? Is the form of presentation, 
as in a graph or map or chart, one that students can understandr 
Are the situations or the facts that are presented suited to the 
maturity of the pupils? Is the level of treatment one that pupils 
of this age can be interested in? v t ij 

In addition to these general considerations, the teacher should 
apply to material of a particular type the more specific cntena that 
are given later in this chapter when each kind of audio-visuai 
material is discussed. 


TEACHING WITH AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
Basic principles of teaching and learning which aply to the 
use of other educational materials apply also to the handlmg o 
audio-visual materials. There must be preplannmg, moUyation ot 
students, effective presentation, discussion of the material m rela- 
tionship to other sources of informaUon, and follow-up apphcabon 

“ Pm‘'plannmg involves choosing the most 

for accomplishing the purpose at hand and planning .eadier 

class. In selecting the film, filmstrip, or other 

decides whether he will use it to introduce a topic, 

tag of information, or as a summariong device. ^ 

actual presentation, he will note difficult terms 

to clarify them in advance. He will check for any ^^"5 

features, such as unusual costumes or customs, about which stu 
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dents need advance warning in order not to attend 

diverted from the main points. He will decide wh PP ™ ^ 

information to give students, either before during or idt« tn 
presentation. If a film lacks a map to locate events ™ide nwA 
he may provide one. He will formulate f “fi 

in their Ldy of the material. Sometimes 

volved in the preplanning process. u„ niost 

native films, pictures, or charts and decide which \ 
effective in the class’s study. The committee 
in the needed supplementary materia!, aJid prepare to e 
follow-up discussion and other activities. > , . ^ 

Before presenting the material for class study, the tea^ 
stimulate students’ interest in it, and be sure -,tbey Icnovv o 
they are studying it and what to look for as it i s pre^nted. 
step, the teacher must create a classroom atisOOsphere m w 
students look on the audio-visual material as a siludy 
an entertainment feature. If students have shared^ hr t^ •_« 
ning, they can help set the stage for the presentatiCJU.^ One 
the teacher can use is to give a limited number w 
tions,” perhaps three or four, similar to those that ni?igbf be pi * 
vided for a reading assignment For example, in a ^ the 

history unit on “Establishing the New Government \ 
Constitution,” the film “Launching the New Govemm^f* 

1800” (Coronet, 1^ reels) may be shown. The students ® 
asked to look for answers to these questions: 

1. What were the major problems of the new government, ^'ccord 
ing to the makers of this film? 

2. How was each of the problems met? 

3. How does the film account of the conflicting views of Hai^ 
and Jefierson compare with accounts that you have read? 

For best results, audio-visual material must be presented i 
optimum conditions. Projectors or other equipment shouId\^® 
checked in advance, to insure proper operation. If there is a choic^®’ 
projected materials should be shown in the classroom rather thai^ 
in a special viewing room. The classroom showing enables tht^ 
teacher to present the materia! at the most useful time, without , 
the interruption for moving the class. Also, it is usually easier to 
maintain a study atmosphere in the classroom than to recreate it 
after students have moved to the special room. 

The presentation should be timed to allow for discussion of the 
material, before the end of the <dass period if at all possible. Silent 
material, such as filmstrips, still pictures, or cartoons, should be 
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discussed as the class examines it. The teacher can pause during 
a filmstrip showing, for example, to add information or ask ques- 
tions that will help students interpret the picture or chart that is 
on the screen at the moment. Sound films, tapes, or broadcasts, 
on the other hand, must be discussed afterwards. Data presented 
in the audio-visual material should be related to those gathered 
from other sources, not discussed in isolation. 

The teacher can take advantage of the interest aroused by audio- 
visual materials to plan other activities with pupils. For example, 
they may check on the authenticity of the material by comparing 
it with other sources, or they may investigate the group which 
produced it. When a filmstrip is old, students may investigate 
recent developments. If a film presents no proposed solutions to 
the problem it identifies, students may list alternative courses of 
action and study each one more thoroughly. As a result of study- 
ing some particularly effective and timely material, they may plan 
to publicize the problem or topic through a school assembly or an 
exhibit in the community. The range of possible follow-up ac- 
tivities is as great as the imagination and energy of the teacher and 
his students. 


TYPES OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 

Fach type of audio-visual material has its special uses and its 
limitations. As suggested above, the teacher must select material 
for use in terms of these factors as well as in terms of the more 
general criteria which apply to all audio-visual materials. 

Motion Pictuhes. A carefully selected sound motion picture 
probably has a greater impact upon students than any other audio- 
visual material. Many superior sound films are available for most 
social studies courses. 

Films should be used when moUon is needed to teU a story or 
show a process. The sound film lends itself well to presenting 
momentous occurrences or dramatizing past events and present- 
day problems. When pupils see an effective documenta^ film or 
a full-length feature film, they are likely to identify with some ot 
the characters and relive the events being portrayed. A fijm can 
show an entire process which pupils cannot see on a single held 
trip because it takes too long or is carried out in too many different 
places. A film, for example, can trace the manufacture of an auto- 
mobile from the production of the raw material to the moment that 
the finished car is driven off the assembly line. Films enable pupils 
to see distant places which most classes cannot visit m person. 
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dents need advance warning in order not to have their attention 
diverted from the main points. He will decide what supplemental 
information to give students, either before, during, or after the 
presentation. If a film lacks a map to locate events, for example, 
he may provide one. He will formulate questions to guide pupils 
in their study of the material. Sometimes the students wiU be m- 
volved in the preplanning process. A committee may study alter* 
native films, pictures, or charts and decide which would be most 
effective in the class’s study. The committee members may bnng 
in the needed supplementary material, and prepare to lead in the 


follow-up discussion and other activities, s 

Before presenting the material for class study, the teacher must 
stimulate students’ interest in it, and be sure\they know both why 
they are studying it and what to look for as it is presented. In th^ 
step, the teacher must create a classroom atmosphere in which 
students look on the audio-visual material as a study resource, not 
an entertainment feature. If students have shareq in the preplan- 
ning, they can help set the stage for the presentatii^n. One device 
the teacher can use is to give a limited number of “study ques- 
tions," perhaps three or four, similar to those that i^ght be pro- 
vided for a reading assignment. For example, in a X^jiited States 
history unit on “Establishing the New Government 'Under the 
ConsUtution,” the film “Launching the New Govemm^,nt, 178&- 
1800” (Coronet, 1% reels) may be shown. The students\may be 
asked to look for answers to these questions: \ 

1. What were the major problems of the new government, accord- 
ing to the makers of this film? \ 

2. How was each of the problems met? ) 

3. How does the film account of the conflicting views of Haiulton 
and Jefferson compare with accounts that you have read? \ 

For best results, audio-visual material must be presented uwder 
optimum conditions. Projectors or other equipment should\be 
checked in advance, to insure proper operation. If there is a choifc®> 
projected materials should be shown in the classroom rather th^ 
in a special viewing room. The classroom showing enables thb 
teacher to present the material at the most useful time, without 
the interruption for moving the class. Also, it is usually easier to 
niaintain a study atmosphere in the classroom than to recreate it 
have moved to the special room. 

The presentation should be timed to allow for discussion of the 
material, before the end of the class period if at all possible. Silent 
matenal, such as filmstrips, still pictures, or cartoons, should be 
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discussed as the class examines it. The teacher can pause during 
a filmstrip showing, for example, to add information or ask ques- 
tions that will help students interpret the picture or chart that is 
on the screen at the moment. Sound films, tapes, or broadcasts, 
on the other hand, must be discussed afterwards. Data presented 
in the audio-visual material should be related to those gathered 
from other sources, not discussed in isolation. 

The teacher can take advantage of tlie interest aroused by audio- 
visual materials to plan other activities with pupils. For example, 
they may check on the authenticity of the material by comparing 
it with other sources, or they may investigate the group which 
produced it. When a filmstrip is old, students may investigate 
recent developments. If a film presents no proposed solutions to 
the problem it identifies, students may list alternative courses of 
action and study each one more thoroughly. As a result of study- 
ing some particularly effective and timely material, they may plan 
to publicize the problem or topic through a school assembly or an 
exhibit in the community. The range of possible follow-up ac- 
tivities is as great as the imagination and energy of the teacher and 
his students. 


TYPES OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 

Each type of audio-visual material has its special uses and its 
limitations. As suggested above, the teacher must select material 
for use in terms of these factors as well as in terms of the more 
general criteria which apply to all audio-visual materials. 

Motion Pictures. A carefully selected sound motion picture 
probably has a greater impact upon students than any other audio- 
visual material. Many superior sound films are available for most 
social studies courses. 

Films should be used when motion is needed to tell a story or 
show a process. The sound film lends itself well to presenting 
momentous occurrences or dramatizing past events and present- 
day problems. When pupils see an effective documentary film or 
a full-length feature fihn, they are likely to identify with some of 
the characters and relive the events being portrayed. A film can 
show an entire process which pupils cannot see on a single field 
trip because it takes too long or is carried out in too many different 
places. A film, for example, can trace the manufacture of an auto- 
mobile from the production of the raw material to the moment that 
the finished car is driven off the assembly line. Films enable pupils 
to see distant places which most classes cannot visit in person. 
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points to be studied. . , juries classes vary 

The hundreds of Etas available 

greatly in quaUty. It is far better teacher, in addition 

many ineilectual ones. In selecting .jj 

S cLidering the general questions given on page 332. w 
to apply the following criteria: 


1. Is the quality of sound rmd PWoj^''V^"o mWld 

2. Is the treatment thorough, or does the him cov 

that it does nothing weU? _ r^ehinn? 

3. Is the content presented in a "''"■'’JSamaed fash on^ 

4. Does the film use appropriate techniques that will atttac a 

student attention? (such as the use of ’l^Se or “t togue 

a story approach; natural acting; the use of dialog or 
combined with narration; effective ?>“olcpound musicb 

5. Can the film he obtained for showing at the tune it fits 
class plans? 


Sxiii PICTUBES. For certain proses, sUll to 

vantages over films. Pictures can be studied as '™S. 
grasp all of the details. A color photograph of a S 

Sr example, will do far more to help students understm ® 
of its makers than xvill a brief movie shot. Slides and 
utilize still pictures and other graphics in a projected ^ 

same methods of instruction and criteria for selection app y. 
the still picture is projected or not. ProjecUon of slides an t 
still pictures for study by the entire class group is discussed 

in tlds chapter. rri,.e.« chnuld 

Students must be taught how to interpret pictures, ihey si 
learn to look for clues about conditions or factors Aat may noi 
overtly represented. When examining landscapes, for ’ -gj 

climatic zone of a region or the season of the year may be ^ j 
by clothing people are wearing, by dwellings, or by the 
vegetation. Farm implements or other man-made objects 
the level of technology in the area. As students look at pic * 
they should try to visualize actual sizes, estimate -w 

imagine sounds. They should leam to compare pictures o si 
or related subjects, and draw generalizations. For examp 
studying a set of pictures showing farming in different re^ons, ^ 
should note differences and dmilaiities in crops, farm . 

use, and tools, and formulate generalizations concerning the e 
of regional differences on agriculture. 
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When the teacher is using a group of pictures, they should be 
arranged in the sequence best suited to achieve a particular purpose. 
For example, pictures of events in a political campaign or steps 
in the manufacture of textiles should be shown in order of occur- 
rence if the purpose is to give a picture of what happened. A 
teacher who has taken photographs dunng a trip into the southern 
part of the United States may present a series of pictures or slides 
to illustrate changes in the physical and cultural landscape from 
the border states to the Gulf of Mexico. If he wishes to compare 
the large plantation with other types of land use in the South, 
he may use many of the same pictures but arrange them in a dif- 


ferent sequence. 

sun pictures may be used for both individual and class study. 
They can be placed in folders on a table or posted on a buUetin 
board to be examined during ’study periods. To focus attenUon 
upon certain aspects of the pictures, the teacher can affix questions 
to the back of picture mountings or post them beside the pictwes. 
He can also prepare exercises in picture interpretation based on 
textbook illustrations, and administer them to individuals or to the 
entire class group. Some pictures, if shown to the entire class, 
can stimulate discussion. Those large enough to be seen from all 
parts of the room may be posted on the bulletin board, while small 
ones should be projected. If no projector is available, passing a 
series of small pictures around the class for individual examination 
niay be useful, but only when time is allowed for pupils to study 
them, when students Imow what to look for in the pic^res, and 
when there is a follow-up discussion of the pictures. Trying to 
continue a discussion while the pictures are passing around^ is 
usually a waste of time, for pupils can neither follow the discussion 
nor give adequate attention to the pictures. . , , . 

Pupils may use slides for individual study if a shde-viewer is 
included in the classroom equipment. While working on a p^tic- 
ular project, a committee may wish to examine slides relating to i . 
Later they can project the best ones during their report to the class. 
Individual viewing is also useful for review or remedial work. 
TOen a teacher has shown slides of landscape features in the region 
under consideration, for example, he can keep the slides on a comer 
table. If a pupil shows that he does not remember ^^a^facts 
or has gained a mong impression, he can be referred to particular 
slides for more careful study. tn 

A second type of viewer, the stereoscope, permits ^ 

look at three-dimensional pictures. Inexpensive p.-mil'ir 

able at most camera and drug stores, have a vanety of circular 
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cards, each contatog slides on °”® ]*°?'gjg^jCTeloped in social 
can be used to illustrate concepts available for three- 

studies classes. More expensive special 

dimensional sUdes which can be ina V miniature camera. 

stereoscopic camera or ™ ^ ™“rpietures ef- 

The social studies teacher such general 

fecUvely must select them carefully on m the more 

criteria as accuracy and perUnence; he ^ “Pstadents will 
specific ones suggested in the following ■ studied 

iLm much more from a few pertinent picture ftat «e^=tucUgj 

and discussed than from exposure to a large numbe 
meet these criteria. 

Is the picture clear, with 

bining to emphasize the main idea? ( A picture the 

may be confusing, while one ftat fads to Issve 

action or object that is pictured may be misleading , 
an incomplete impression.) 

Does the picture show a process, a condition, a S 

or a relationship? (A picture of a customs house is less usetui m 
one showing customs officials inspecting incoming goods.) 

Does the picture include some object of Imo^^ size, so Aat 
can understand the dimensions of \mfamiliar features m P , 
(Students will be helped to comprehend the size of tte bphiM, 
example, if the picture includes a person standing at its base.) 

Does the picture stimulate interest? (Does the arrested 
is sho\vn tell a story or show a relationship among people or e 
man and his environment? If the picture is of an object, ® 
ject a significant one for the pupU, and is it vividly portrayedr) 

Cabtoons. Cartoons are used widely to sway opinion during 
political controversies. Social studies teachers can use them 
arouse interest, illustrate points of view, and teach pupils to re 
them critically. ii^ 

Although students in junior and senior high school are usu y 
interested in political cartoons, diey frequently fail to tmders a 
them. Such common symbols as the following should be explain 
and discussed: the Republican elephant and the DemocraUc o 
key; Uncle Sam, Columbia, John Bull, the British lion, 
bear, and the Communist hammer and sickle; John Q. Public, 
cigar-loving big business man, the olive branch of peace. Mars 
god of war, and the robed figure of Death carrying a scythe. Pnp 
need to learn to recognize leading personalities from their canc 
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tures. The teacher can cut symbols and typical caricatures out 
of cartoons and use them as a basis for class study and discussion 
of cartooning symbols. 

Besides being able to interpret symbols, and so get clues to the 
views expressed in cartoons, students must leam to examine cartoons 
critically for persuasion techniques such as card-stacking or the 
“home folks” approach. He must leam to ask what important points 
in the situation are ignored, and whether the artist is presenting 
a fair picture of the point of view of a particular group. Students 
may prepare a bulletin board display in which they post daily 
cartoons and any accompanying editorial from a local newspaper. 
After studying this record for several weeks, the class can gen- 
eralize about the relationship between cartoons and the editorial 
policy of the paper. During a debate on a current issue, students 
may study cartoons from newspapers which represent different 
viewpoints. From time to time, the teacher should use multiple- 
choice items based on a specific cartoon to test the ability of pupils 
to identify the key idea, the meaning of symbols, and the t5q>e of 
persuasion device employed. 

Students find it interesting to draw cartoons (stick figures may 
be used) to illustrate their o\vn opinion or opposing points of >dew 
on some current or historic issue— a tariff measure which is before 
Congress, or the nullification controversy of the early nineteenth 
century. DraNving effective cartoons requires reading and plan- 
ning, more than artistic ability. 

Giiaphs, Charts, and Diagrams. Graphs in their various forms 
are especially useful for presenting and comparing approximate 
quantitative data. The simple line graph shows trends or changes. 
Bar graphs compare different items or changes in one item, such 
as the production of petroleum over a period of years. Tlie well- 
designed pictograph is merely an interesting form of bar graph. 
The circle or pie graph also shows fractions or percentages o jc 
"' hole and is especially appropriate for presenting financial in- 
formation such as the division of the lax dollar for federal c.xpendi- 
tures. Students are familiar with most of these forms of graphs 
when they enter the junior high school, but they need revnew and 
further instruction in reading and making them. 

More complicated to read arc tlic mulUplc-linc graph and the 
100 per cent bar graph. The mulUplc-Iinc graph compares trends 
or changes in several factors. Tlic 100 per cent bar , , 

single bar to represent 100 per cent of something sucl. ^ 
producUon of strel. It is divided into parts which show percentages 
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of the whole, as the proportion of the 7 '’^® taught 
in different countries. Secondary school students mus S 

to read these more advanced graphs. to dem- 

Charts are useful to show organization and ^ 

onstrate changes that have occurred or to P'““^‘"organ- 
Lines of responsibility or power can be shown graptaca y J 
izational charts. Flow charts can be used to show steps in a process 
such as those by which a raw material is turned into the hM 
product. Illustrated time lines, a form of ® n 

over a period of time, as in transportation. A staUshcal chart can 
present specific iUustraUve data for pupils to study. , 

Diagrams are simplified drawings which clarify a 
a process. For example, the teacher can diagram . 

theory, the division of powers between federal^ and state g 
ments, or the financial transactions involved in internationa • 
Reading graphs, charts, and diagrams is a skill to t 

learned. The teacher should remind students to note . 

read any explanatory features— caption, key, scale, or too 
before studying the chart or diagram itself. The first .. 

of ie chart or diagram should focus on big relationships; tate 
can be studied for details. These steps in reading grap^, cnans, 
and diagrams can be emphasized in class exercises, both oral an 
written, based on graphic materials in a textbook or classroom 
papers that the class is using. Examples of suitable items for sue 
exercises are given in Morse, McCune (see Selected Readings o 
Chapter 16). ^ , 

The teacher can use the following criteria (in addition to 
general standards given on p. 332) as a basis for selecting ^ 
charts, and diagrams for instructional use, and for evaluating 
student*made graphic materials. Students, too, should learn to ap 
ply these criteria in making a critical evaluation of graphics they 
study or prepare. 

Does the title explain clearly what the graphic is about? 

Is lliere a clarifying caption, key, or scale? Is one needed? 

Do graphs show the scale clearly? Does it start at zero, so that com 
parisons or changes are seen in correct perspective? 

If a graph shows comparisons over a period of years, was the base 
year a normal year? 

Arc the source and date of the data given? 

Are major relationships made to stand out on a chart or a diagram’™’ 
without confusing detail that distracts attention from the main pom 
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Projected Materials. Projection of a picture, map, or other 
graphic makes it possible for the entire class to study it at the 
same time and discuss it. The bright image in a darkened room 
is dramatic and focuses attention upon the object presented. Ma- 
terials for projection have the additional advantages of being rela- 
tively inexpensive, easy to obtain or make, and more convenient 
to store than wall charts, maps, or large pictures. 

Projected materials have limitations, however. Projection is not 
a suitable medium for presenting materials which should be avail- 
able for repeated study and reference, although slides and pictures 
can be examined by individuals after they have been projected. 
Most types of projected materials require that the room be dark- 
ened, and many classrooms are not equipped for this. Many class- 
rooms which have dark shades do not have facilities for ventilation 
when the shades are drawn, so that extended use of projected 
materials is difficult, especially in warm weather. If only one or 
two slides or pictures are needed for the lesson, a teacher may feel 
that they are not worth the bother of darkening the room or moving 
the class to a special projection room. There is a temptation to use 
all the projected materials at one time rather tlian at appropriate 
points in a lesson so as to avoid turning lights on and o£F. 

The chief advantages and disadvantages of the most commonly 
used projected materials and projectors are summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

Opaque Projector. Non-transparent materials— pictures, post- 
cards, cartoons, maps, and newspaper clippings-can be projected 
^vith this instrument. The teacher can show pages in a book or 
magazine, or student work, such as note cards or sections of a 
research paper. Thus the opaque projector uses inexpensive ma- 
terials that are readily available. It can also be used to enlarge a 
map or a chart quickly and accurately. The image can be tlirown 
on the chalkboard or a large sheet of paper, and outlines traced. 
This instrument has the disadvantages of being heavy to move and 
requiring a completely darkened room. 

Slides. Shdes, like still pictures, have the advantage that they 
can be arranged in any desired sequence. Slide projection can be 
effective in a partially darkened room. 

Two sizes of slide projectors and slides are available, the stand- 
ard 3Vi"x4" and tlie 2’’x2*. Standard-sized slides on many social 
studies subjects are available from libraries and commercial sources. 
Also available in this size are a variety of slide surfaces that Icacli- 
ers and students can use to construct their own slidcs-drawm^, 
^aps, typed materials. The smaller 2"x2- slides have the ad- 
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vantage of providing excellent color reproduction and being rela- 
ri/LxpLsive tS make. Anyone who access ro 
pensive miniature camera can make them. Thus a te ^ j 

Ld build his own collecUon of slides, often .'7* “”^'”‘=aiat 

students. He can use his camera to copy P'otoo® and P 
are available for this treatment under copyright laws. 

Filmstrips. The filmstrip, which is sho^ •n®’”Ss^ or 
jector, provides a set sequence of still pieces, 
other graphics focused on a given topic. If the P'Chn« a ^“P 
ics are well selected and well organized, the filmstrip “ay be eaj^^ 
to use and as efiective as a sequence of slides. Filmstnp 
is less expensive, per single shot, than slides. Filmstaps are eas« 
to store than sfides. Like slides, they can be projected in a parUa y 
darkened room. An efiective filmstrip will tell its story la g X 
through pictures, with such occasional charts or diagrams 
appropriate, rather than through printed captions or an accompa y 
ing script to be read. , 

Overhead Transparency Projector. TUs Projector, wlucn na 

come into common use within recent years, can be used to p J 
any material that has been put on sheets of cellophane or ace 
or on sheets of a specially prepared black carbon. The teac e 
or students— may write, draw, or type material, or use a simp 
process to copy a picture or printed material that is not , 
to copyright. Instructions for preparing materials for use 
overhead transparency projector will be found in Kinder an i 
Frye and McMahon (see Selected Readings). 

The overhead transparency projector lends itself to flexible clas 
room procedures. The room need not be darkened for the use o 
this instrument, so it can be used at intervals tlirough the clas 
period with a minimum of bother. The projector is placed at e 
front of the room and projects the image on a raised screen benio 
the operator. The teacher, while operating the machine, can no e 
pupil reactions to the projected material and stop for explanation 
or discussion as needed. He can point to a particular thing on tn 
transparency, and his pointer will show on the projected 
He can draw on a transparency xvith a grease pencil and the Im® 
will appear on the screen as he makes them. Later, these mar 
can be wiped off, leaving the transparency ready for future use. 

One of the most useful lands of material that can be used w^ * 
tlie overhead transparency projector is tlie overlay. This 
of a scries of transparencies, ordinarily of different colors, ! 
can be placed on top of each other for projection. Each is boun 
to the edge of tlie basic transparency witli tape. Overlays permi 
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the teacher to show students a simple map or diagram, gradually 
adding more complex features. For example, the basic transparency 
ot an overlay on South America may show an outline map in black. 
A second transparency shows elevation, a third rainfall, a fourth 
isotlierms, and a fifth basic resources and lines of transportation. 

The Chalkboard. The chalkboard is one of the least expensive 
but most useful visual materials. The teacher uses it to list ques- 
tions, write unfamiliar names and terms, cite figures, stress a date 
or show chronology, make lists, draw i’agrams or maps, or sum- 
inarize points. He can use it to teach certain skills. For example, 
he may demonstrate outlining or present a sample of correct bib- 
lographical form for use in a report. If no duplicating process 
IS available, he can place exercises or tests on the board and hide 
^em from sight with maps, curtains, or strips of wrapping paper 
iastened to the board with masking tape until time for use. A 
teacher cannot depend upon spur-of-the-moment ideas for using 
the chalkboard and use it efTectively. By thinking through his les- 
son plans, he can design diagrams, charte, and examples to clarify 
pomts. Complicated drawings should be made before the class 
meets. 


Exhibits and Displays. Specimens, models, dioramas, pictures, 
cartoons, charts, maps, and examples of student work— these are 
some of the materials that can be used for effective exhibits 
aud displays in social studies classrooms. Exhibits may be prepared 
by the teacher to stimulate student interest in a topic or to provide 
mformation about it. Or they may be arranged by students as a 
report on research or as a summary at the end of a imit. Exhibits 
and ^splays can take many forms— a bulletin board presentation, 
a series of raoimted pictures and graphics set in the chalk tray or 
himg from the map rail, a showcase presentation, or a combination 
ci these. 


basi 

play; 


Regardless of the form used or the authorship, tlie following 
'■■■ principles should be appUed in developing an exhibit or dis- 


1 . 

2 . 


3 . 

4 . 


The display should develop a single important idea. 

It should attract attention through the use of such devices as short, 
interesting captions and contrasting colors; where possible sucli 
refinements as a spot fight or a revolWng turntable to display an 
object will add to the interest of the display. 

It should be well-organized and uncluttered, with a layout that 
draws attention to the center of interest. 

It should be kept up for a short lime, then replaced with another 
of equal interest. 
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5. It should be tied into the cuirent work of the class; students should 
have opportunity to discuss and examine it, and the imit test may 
properly include an item or items based on it. 

Some examples of successful exhibits and displays will dem- 
onstrate the uses to be made of this kind of audio-visual material: 

What is a mountain? This exhibit was composed of a physical map 
of the United States posted on the bulletin board and surrounded 
by pictures of the various motmtain regions. A ribbon ran from each 
picture to the corresponding mountain area. On a table set below 
the bulletin board stood a student-made terrain model of a moun- 
tain area, and a Viewmaster with a set of slides of mountain scenes. 
How WeU Can You Use the Card Catalogue? This display consisted 
of a greatly enlarged catalog card posted on the bulletin board that 
could be read from any part of the room. The card reproduced the 
title card for a book that related to the current unit of work. Colored 
yam was stretched from each item on the card to explanatory notes 
posted around the giant card. The whole was mounted on a back- 
ground of bright-colored construction paper. Over a period of sev- 
eral days the display was changed to present a subject card and then 
an author card. 

It Happened This Week. This display was a permanent, but ever 
changing current events bulletin board featuring pictures and asso- 
ciated headlines clipped from newspapers, with cartoons and edi- 
torials from time to time. 

Our Early Ancestors. This exhibit combined a bulletin board and 
showcase display and featured pictures, drawings, models, and realia 
such as arrowheads and fist-hatchets, prepared by a class studying 
primitive man. 

Other examples of successful displays and exhibits are described 
m Dale and in Grubola, cited in Selected Readings. 

Radio, Television, and Recordings. Radio and television pro- 
-ams provide opportunities for students to hear and see historical 
dram^, listen to experts on social studies topics and to debates 
on public issues, and, in general, keep up with current affairs and 
interpre^tions of events. Nevertheless, radio and television have 
several disadvantages for class use. Programs cannot be stopped 
when pupiU are puzzled nor presented a second time if they ^vish 
o c eck what tliey heard. The teacher cannot preview a prograrn 
o see that it is suitable, nor can he do so careful a job of planning 
a lesson as for a film or recording. Tlie biggest problem concerns 
scheduUng, because many of the most valuable programs are pre- 
sented out of school hours. They can be used by social studies 
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classes, however, if the teacher calls attention to them. By discus 
ing them in class, teachers can encourage more widespread student 
use of worthwhile programs. Enthusiasm of a few pupils for specific 
programs is usually contagious. 

Recordings overcome many disadvantages of radio in the class- 
room without losing much but the sense of immediacy underlying 
broadcasts of events as they occur. ‘Unlike radio programs, record- 
ings can be used many times and whenever desired. The teacher 
can listen to them ahead of time, making plans for classroom use. 
When students are perplexed by something, the teacher can stop 
the recording or replay it. 

There are both disk and tape recordings of music of different 
eras and countries, historical speeches, and historical dramatiza- 
tions. In addition to consulting the catalogues of commercial record 
companies, the teacher should inquire about any “Tapes for Teach- 
ing” service that may be maintained by universities or the depart- 
ment of education in his state. Teachers can also tape their own 
recordings of radio and television broadcasts. Those of lasting 
value can be saved; others can be erased and the tapes used again. 

To use radio, television, or recordings effectively in teaching 
social studies, the teacher will apply the same basic principles of 
instruction that he follows in using other instructional materials. 
The major broadcasting networks publish manuals or guides for 
some of their education^ programs, and similar guides are available 
for many commercial recordings. The teacher can obtain these 
materials and use them as an aid in his planning. 


PROCEDURES FOR OBTAINING A^ATERIALS 

Each school has its own procedures for renting or purchasing 
audio-visual materials, and in larger systems an audio-visual spe- 
cialist does much of the routine work that is involved. The teacher s 
first step should be to leam these procedures, and discover what 
materials may be owned by or readily available to the school. He 
should also leam where he can consult catalogues and guides to 
audio-visual materials. The most widely used guides to educa- 
tional films and filmstrips are listed in the Selected Readings. 

Many school libraries maintain a picture file, from which the 
teacher can obtain still pictures on various topics. In larger schools 
the social studies department is likely to have its own file of pic- 
tures, clippings, slides, and filmstrips. To supplement these sources, 
the teacher should build his own file of audio-visual materials, not 
neglecting superior examples of student work. 
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5. It should be tied into the current work of the class; studrats should 
have opportunity to discuss and examine it, and the unit test may 
properly include an item or items based on it. 

Some examples of successful exhibits and displays will dem- 
onstrate the uses to be made of this kind of audio-visual maten . 

What is a mountain? This exhibit was composed of a physical map 
of the United States posted on the bulletin board and surroun e 
by pictures of the various mountain regions. A ribbon ran froro eac 
picture to the corresponding mountain area. On a table set be ow 
the bulletin board stood a student-made terrain model of a moun- 
tain area, and a Viewmaster with a set of slides of mountain scenes. 
How Well Can You Use the Card Catalogue? This display 
of a greatly enlarged catalog card posted on the bulletin board tha 
could be read from any part of the room. The card reproduced e 
title card for a book that related to the current unit of work. Colore 
yam was stretched from each item on the card to explanatory notes 
posted around the giant card. The whole was mounted on a bac*^’ 
ground of bright-colored construction paper. Over a period of sev- 
eral days the display was changed to present a subject card and then 
an author card. 

It Happened This Week. This display was a permanent, but ever 
changing current events bulletin board featuring pictures and asso- 
ciated headlines clipped from newspapers, with cartoons and ed • 
torials from time to time. 

Ouf Early Ancestors. This exhibit combined a bulletin board an^ 
showcase display and featured pictures, drawings, models, and re^*a 
such as arrowheads and fist-hatchets, prepared by a class studying 
primitive man. 

Other examples of successful displays and exhibits are described 
in Dale and in Grubola, cited in Selected Readings. 

Radio, Television, and REConniNGS, Radio and television p*^' 
grams provide opportunities for students to hear and see liistorica 
dramas, listen to experts on social studies topics and to debates 
on public issues, and, in general, keep up with current affairs an 
interpretations of events. Nevertheless, radio and television have 
several disadvantages for class use. Programs cannot be stopped 
when pupils are puzzled nor presented a second time if they "’is 
to check what tliey heard. Tlte teacher cannot preview a prograi’^ 
to see that it is suitable, nor can he do so careful a job of planning 
a lesson as for a film or recording. The biggest problem concern- 
scheduling, because many of the most valuable programs are pr®" 
sented out of school hours. They can be used by social studies 
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classes, however, if the teacher calls attention to them. By discu^ps 
ing them in class, teachers can encourage more widespread student' 
use of worthwhile programs. Enthusiasm of a few pupils for specific 
programs is usually contagious. 

Recordings overcome many disadvantages of radio in the class- 
room without losing much but the sense of immediacy underlying 
broadcasts of events as they occur. Unlike radio programs, record- 
ings can be used many times and whenever desired. The teacher 
them ahead of time, making plans for classroom use. 
When students are perplexed by something, the teacher can stop 
the recording or replay it. 

There are both disk and tape recordings of music of different 
eras and countries, historical speeches, and historical dramatiza- 
tions. In addition to consulting the catalogues of commercial record 
companies, the teacher should inquire about any “Tapes for Teach- 
ing service that may be maintained by universities or the depart- 
ment of education in his state. Teachers can also tape their own 
mcordings of radio and television broadcasts. Those of lasting 
value can be saved; others can be erased and the tapes used again. 

To use radio, television, or recordings effectively in teaching 
social studies, the teacher will apply the same basic principles of 
Jfl^huction that he follows in using other instructional materials. 
The major broadcasting networks publish manuals or guides for 
some of their educational programs, and similar guides are available 
cr many commercial recordings. The teacher can obtain these 
materials and use them as an aid in his planning. 


PROCEDURES FOR OBTAINING MATERIALS 

Each school has its own procedures for renting or purchasing 
audio-visual materials, and in larger systems an audio-visual sp^ 
^lalist does much of the routine work that is involved. The teacher s 
mst step should be to learn these procedures, and discover what 
materials may be owned by or readily available to the scliool. He 
mould also learn where he can consult catalogues and guides to 
audio-visual materials. The most wdely used guides to cduca- 
uonal films and filmstrips are listed in the Selected Readings. 

Many school libraries maintain a picture file, from which tlic 
macher can obtain still pictures on various topics. In larger schools 
me social studies department is likely to have its own file of pic- 
jjjres, clippings, slides, and filmstrips. To supplement these sources, 
me teacher should build his own file of audio-visual matenals, not 
^'aglecting superior examples of student work. 
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The teacher can learn what new audio-visual materials are bemg 
produced by following Social Educations regular departinent, 
“Sight and Sound in the Social Studies.” Here he will find reviews 
of new films, filmstrips, and recordings and announcements of a 
wide variety of posters, charts, and other materials. From Me 
to time, this department also gives a selected list of audio-visual 
materials on a specific topic. 


A great wealth and variety of audio-visual materials are av^- 
able. The social studies teacher s job is to select and use them for 
effective instruction. 


SELECTED READINGS 

Guides to Audio-Visuai. Matouau 
£ducat{orui2 Film Guide and Filmstrip Guide. New York: H. W. Wilson. 
Comprehensive subject and title catalogs of current films and filmstrips. 
listing includes brief descriptions and evaluations and Indicates appropn^ 
grade levels. The basic catalogs, revised evety few years, are supplemented by 
frequent listings and annual cumulative editions. 

Educator’* Guide to Free Films and Educator’* Guide to Free Slidefilms. Randolph, 
Wise.; Educators Progress Service. 

Films and filmstrips are arranged by sdiool subject areas. Brief annotations. 
Guides are revised annually. 

Articles 

Aixek, WmiAM H. “Audio-Visual Communication,” in Chester W. Harris (ed.), 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 3d ed. New Ycxrk; The Macmillan Co., 
1960. Pp. 115-37. 

An excellent summary of researdi findings on the values and methods of using 
audio-visual materials. 

Flanders, Marx J. 'Two-by-Two Slides— and Howl” Educational Screen, 25 {Sep- 
tember, 1946), 362-64, 384. 

Illustrated directions on how to build a stand for making copies of pictures 
and maps with a miniature camera. 

Frye, Harvey, and McMahon, Edward. *Transparencies from the Printed Page, 
Educational Screen, 34 (February, 1955), 68^9. 

Describes the process of making transparencies for slides or the overhead pro* 
jector by transferring pictures from a magazine page to acetate. 

Meridcth, Dorothy. “Some Suggested Uses for Classroom Films,” School Reviews 
55 (December, 1947), 587-93. 

Describes examples of the use of films for the following purposes: identifylog 
major points; drawing comparisons, generalizations, and condusions; com- 
batting the habit of stereotyped thinking; analyzing cause-effect relationshipsj 
and identifying and analyzing propaganda devices. 

Books and PAMRauETs 

Dale, Edgar. Audio-Visual Methods fn Teaching, rev. ed. New York; Holt, Rh*«" 
hart & Winston, 1954. 
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An excellent explanation of why and how to use audio-visual materials. The 
chapters on preparing exhibits, using motion pictures, and teaching with still 
pictures are particularly useful. '\^ 

Ghubola, Marion R. How to Use a PtiUethi Board, How to Do It Series, No. 4, \ 
rev. ed. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 1960. 

Pp. 8. 

Suggests many different types of displays and Includes nearly two pages of 
sources of materials such as pictures and charts. 

Kinder, James S. Audio-Visual Mateftals and Techniques, rev. ed. New York: 
American Book Co., 1959. 

A clear handbook for the use of audio-visual materials. Contains a helpful 
discussion of the overhead projector, and includes a valuable list of sources 
of materials. 

Sands, Lester B. Audio-Visual Procedures in Teaching. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1956. 

Describes each type of visual aid in a separate chapter, with a full analysis of its 
uses, possibilities, and limitations. Includes an extensive list of source materials. 
WrmcH, Walter Arno, and Schuller, Charles Francis. Audio-Visual Materials, 
Their Nature and Use, rev. ed. New York: Harper & Bros., 1957. 

Includes practical suggestions on the use of the chalkboard, graphics, displays, 
recor^ngs, still projection, and motion pictures. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Community resources include aspects of the community which 
can be studied directly, and those which give help in studying 
topics not related to the community itself. In the first category, 
pupils can study geographic features, the malce-up of the popula* 
tion, and the political, social, and economic institutions of the 
local area. They can also investigate the history of the community. 
In the second category pupils can leam from people in the com- 
munity about life in other countries, and from a museum, about 
other lands and ages. A labor union may have materials describing 
the national organization or presenting a point of view concerning 
federal labor legislation. A local manufacturer may have pamphlets 
giving management’s view of the same legislation, or describing 
industrial processes that pupils are studying. 

Using community resources involves taking students into the 
community and bringing the community into the classroom. Stu- 
dents may go on field trips or interviews, conduct community sur- 
veys, or participate in community action programs. On the other 
hand, the community can be brought to the students by means of 
guest speakers, exhibits, recorded or filmed materials, or written 
records. 


VALUES OF USING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
The use of community resources adds realism and vitality to the 
social studies program. Although study of the locality and the state 
could lead to provincial attitudes, handled intelligently it helps 
pupils understand society at large and enables them to become bet- 
ter citizens of their loc^ty, state, and nation. The community is 
more than a geographic area. It is also a society which illustrates 

348 
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the interdependence of world cultures and the persistent problems 
of mankind, past and present. Studying the problems of local gov- 
ernment, for example, can throw light upon governmental problems 
of peoples of many lands and many ages. 

Direct experiences in the community can help students under- 
stand concepts they encounter in their social studies work, and 
stimulate their interest in social studies topics. A visit to a factory 
that has an assembly line or has installed automated machinery 
can clarify the concept of mass production, demonstrate the tre- 
mendous productiveness made possible by modem technology, and 
arouse interest in certain labor-management problems. A visit to 
a museum to examine realia and exhibits related to the local region 
can clarify impressions and create a sense of reality concerning 
past conditions and events. 

Using community resources can strengthen constructive social 
attitudes of the student. A reasoned patriotism and pride in his 
national origins can be cultivated through first-hand study of local 
history. Direct observation of efiFecls of social problems on the 
lives of people can help create a sensitivity for human welfare. 
Participating in a project to improve his own neighborhood or 
community can help the student develop lasting attitudes favorable 
to civic improvement. He can gain a sense of personal involve- 
°ient that can hardly be developed through academic study alone. 
Also, as he sees the potential of cooperative action, he will lose 
the all-too-prevalent feeling that existing conditions are inevitable 
and that it is hopeless to try to improve them. 

Appropriate use of community resources can result in improved 
public relations for the school. Townspeople are usually glad to 
discover that teachers and pupils are interested in them and their 
businesses or treasured possessions. Whether the relationships that 
are established will be positive or negative, of course, depends 
on the quality of student behavior. If students show courtesy, inter- 
est, and evidence of being well prepared when they go on field 
trips Or interviews, citizens are likely to feel that the school is 
^oing a good job. Rowdy, untactful, or thoughtless behavior, on 
tbe other hand, may damage the reputation of the teacher and the 
school, and close ofiF avenues of community study. 

RESOURCES FOR SOCIAL STUDIES SUBJECTS 

The most obvious and probably the most common use of con> 
^unity resources is for the study of the local community itself. 
Many schools provide for this in one of the junior high school years. 
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But the fuU value of these resources can ^o^g 

study of local history, community resources 

ohasL of the national history. Every community s history 

at least one type of frontier life, and most provide examples of 

Leral fronto stages. Material to illnstrate 

migration ivithin the nation is at hand in every commnni^. Fup^ 

can study local aspects of eve^ ma)or nadonal 

curred since the community's foundmg. Kesource P“P ® 

investigations include older persons who lived through the eve . 

members of local historical societies, and other individuals inter 

ested in local history. There are also likely to be people vntii a 

special interest in selected periods or aspects of nation^ histo^ 

the Civil War "hu0,” the collector of sailing ship models and pic 

tures, the enthusiast for colonial furnishings, or the Oregon Ira 

"specialist.” ^ i in 

Students can also locate realia or documentary materials, lu 
many cases, items such as the following may be borrowed rrom 
individuals for exhibit and study: 


Tools, utensils, and weapons of an earlier day, as garden tools, spin- 
ning wheels, butter chums, wooden ware, Indian pottery, arrow- 
heads, knives, swords, old guns, helmets, other military equipment 
Clothing and toys of an earlier period, as dresses, shoes, hats, dolls, 
homemade toys of pioneer days, toy kitchen equipment and furniture 
Old written and printed materials, as diaries, letters, financial records, 
newspapers, schoolbooks, songbooks, mail-order catalogues, maps, 
valentines, photographs 


In some cases, pupils may obtain permission to photograph or 
copy some of these materials for the school files. In addition to 
borrowing such materials from individuals, pupils can locate similar 
things to study in local libraries and museums. 

Resources for the study of world history are also available m 
most communities. Libraries and museums are the most obvious 
sources, of course. In addition, individuals may have pictures, 
records, letters, and clothing and other realia that have been p^" 
served from earlier generations in "the old country.” Those who 
have traveled widely, whether in military service or for other 
reasons, often have pertinent objects to show and experiences or 
impressions to relate. The community can also provide examples 
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of the influence of other cultures on our o\vn, as in the origins of 
religions found in the area, or the sources of architectural patterns 
that are found in local buildings. 


Geography. The study of geography should be firmly based 
on concrete experiences in the local area. Direct observations and 
field experiences are invaluable in developing a sense of direction 
and distance, an understanding of landforms and climate, a grasp 
of such concepts as erosion and conservation, and the ability to 
read maps. Many ways in which men have used and modified 
their environment can be illustrated in the local region— a reforesta- 
tion project, for example, or a dam on a nearby river. 

The community is also an invaluable source for studying many 
aspects of economic geography. Making land-use maps of the area 
helps pupils see relationships between resources, transportation 
facilities, and the location of certain industrial or commercial estab- 
lishments. Investigation of local examples of industries that pupils 
are studying, such as fishing or mining or light manufacturing, can 
help them gain background for interpreting textbook discussions of 
these activities. 

The same community resources that are useful for world history 
are often valuable in the study of world geography-people who 
have traveled or lived abroad, museums wth their displays of reah'a 
and habitat groups, and libraries with their collections of pictures, 
slides, and record, as well as of books. 


Economics. Community resources are valuable in studying our 
economic world, whether pupils are concerned \vith the operation 
of our economic system, a study of vocations and j’ob opportunities, 
or problems of consumers. Most communities provide e.xampl<^ 
pf almost every type of econorruc pattern or problem to be found 
m American society. 

^Vhen studying factors of production, types of business organiza- 
tion, competition versus monopoly, or problems of distribution, 
pupils can turn to local industries, farms, and commercial enter- 
prises. They may interview people such as businessmen, farmers, 
county agents, or railroad agents, or they can visit factoncs and 
stores to see how tliey arc organized to achieve cfficiencj. 

The community helps illuminate other aspects of the cconom>. 
A cost-of-living index takes on more meaning if pupils build one 
for their own locality, and tlic bw of supply and demand means 
if studied in relationslup to local prices. PupiU can talk 
bankers and industrialists about Uie wa>'s in which banks 
^«>ct industrial c.xpansion and cvcrj'day business actint>'. As Ui^ 
see how a local businessman receives credit in tlie form of on 
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new concept of 


addiUon to his checking account, they gain a 
money. Economic problems come to life when “ ‘“"■■‘"j 

ship to the local community. Parents, businessmen, f^<=rs, and 
iZy others can testify about the effects of inflation and 
upon their lives. Data concerning employment m *8 ™medmt 
area can be secured from state agencies. Effects of Id" 
can be seen in impoverished neighborhoods or tlirough i 
with welfare workers. Students can study labor-management proD- 
lems by talking with representatives of labor and . 

studying contracts between a local industry and a labor um • 
The study of occupations takes on more meaning relateQ to 
the conununity in which pupils live. When investigating ditteren 
vocations to find out what the jobs are like and what quahficatons 
are needed, pupils can interview those engaged in them. A ey 
can also discover what training opportunities there are m the local 
area or in the state. During a visit to an employment agency, they 
can ask about methods of locating jobs in the community. 

Consumer education can be made more realistic by using im- 
munity resources. Principles of good buying can be applied^ by 
pupils as they study local advertising and compare goods and prices 
in local stores. Interviews with a representative of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, a city official who inspects sanitary conditions ^ m 
restaurants, and a federal food inspector at a local food processing 
plant help pupils understand ways in which consumers are protected 
by both private and public agencies. Students can learn about 
savings, investments, and insurance by visiting banks, listening to 
insurance men, talking to real estate men, or consulting a local 
broker. 


Sociology. To study social institutions and problems without 
turning to the community would be sterile indeed. The community 
provides specific examples of topics which must be presented m 
a rather abstract fashion in textbooks. Perhaps students are study- 
ing a particular social institution such as the school. Census reports 
provide data on the educational status of the local population. 
School officials can help pupils understand problems of school 
finance, particularly those gro^ving out of the pressure from a risuig 
school population. In some communities where the data were not 
readily available, pupils have conducted a survey of children under 
five to provide figures for predicting future enrollments. 

The community provides case examples of social problems and 
agencies attempting to solve them. For example, pupils can use 
local crime reports to obtain information about delinquency rates. 
They can inler\iew officials about the operation of the state pardon 
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board, costs of maintaining prisons and parole officers in the state, 
and causes, treatment, and prevention of delinquency. 

Civics. The local community affords pupils both the opportu- 
nity of studying governmental operation through examples and a 
chance to participate in civic affairs. There are few government 
processes which cannot be studied in operation in the local com- 
munity. The legislative process can be seen through visits to the 
town council, a session of the county board, and— in the fifty capital 
cities and the communities surrounding them— committee hearings 
or sessions of the state legislature. Pupils can supplement the 
textbook discussion of the work of a legislator by inviting one to 
talk to the class. Government administration at the local, state, 
and national level can be seen at work in the community. Through 
field trips and interviews, pupils can learn how various administra- 
tive matters are cared for by such officials as the mayor or the city 
manager, the town clerk, the county assessor, the state tax com- 
missioner, or the highway commissioner. Pupils can visit represent- 
atives of federal departments and agencies such as county agents, 
post-office officials, internal revenue agents, and social security 
administrative officers. The judicial process, too, can be studied 
in the local community through visits to court sessions and inter- 
views with judges, lawyers, or other officers of the court. 

No better place can be found to study the political process than 
in the local community. Pupils can investigate the local^ party 
system by reading newspapers and party literature, interviewing 
party officials and party workers, visiting party headquarters, or 
inviting political leaders to talk to the class. The elecUon process 
can be studied by following the poliUcal campaign and attending 
PoliUcal rallies. After study of the state election laws, students 
can talk with registration and election officials and examine sample 
registration cards, ballots, and other forms used in the election. 
In towns using voting machines, the teacher may be able to arrange 
for a demonstration prior to the election. 


UTILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
To gain the potential values of community resources, the teacher 
must apply the same basic principles that he does m usmg other 
lands of learning materials. In doing so, he must make some speciai 
®«ungements and employ some special technique. 

AnMiNisTiiATivE Abbangements. The social studies teadier 
should discuss with his administrative supeiior-the prmapal or 
•he department chairman-any extensive use of commumty resources 
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that is planned or any project that lakes even one student aw^ 
from sctool during school hours, and obtain permss.on to ca^ 
out the plan. For such activities as field trips, out-of-school mte 
views conducted by students during school hours, or guest speakers 
in the school, advance permission is a legal reqnirement. lor any 
extensive activity that will involve the people of the community, 
even though conducted during out-of-school hours advance ap- 
proval is a requirement of common sense. Both the school an 
the teacher are protected by such consultation and^ agreement. 

Whenever pupils leave the school for field trips or other a(> 
tivities in the community, there is the chance of accident ^ 
injury to students. Should this occur, the teacher is responsible 
and can be held liable for damages if negligence can be proven 
against him. Ordinarily the teacher is considered to have exercised 
due caution if he follows these steps: 


1. Secures advance permission for the trip from the school adminis- 
trator , 

2. In advance, obtains written permission from the parents of each 
pupil for participation in the trip (This permission alone Is not 
enough to prevent a successful legal suit against the teacher, but 
it does indicate advance planning.) 

3. Studies the place to be visited and arranges the itinerary so as to 
avoid dangerous areas 

4. Discusses the trip with pupils who are to go, warning them of pos- 
sible dangers while on the trip and setting up rules of conduct 

5. Arranges for public conveyances covered by insurance if transpor- 
tation is necessary; insists diat pupils use this transportation rather 
than their own cars. 

6. Obtains the help of other adults to supervise a large group 

7. Gives written directions to be followed in reaching the destination 

8. Insists that pupils return to school after such a trip rather than 
going directly home by some other means of transportation 


Another kind of administrative arrangement that the teacher 
must make involves scheduling out-of-school activities during the 
school day. Field trips, interviews, and guest speakers cannot al- 
ways be fitted into the regularly scheduled social studies period. 
Most field trips and many interviews require a longer period of 
time. The teacher may wish to have two or more class sections 
take part in a trip or hear a guest speaker. Usually students can 
be excused from other classes for the necessary period, but such an 
arrangement must be made with the school principal well in ad- 
vance— in some schools, several weeks ahead. While arrangements 
for the excuses are the administrator’s responsibility, the teacher 
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may find it desirable to talk informally with the other teachers 
whose classes are affected. 


Any expense connected with the use of community resources 
must also be arranged for with the school administrator. Many 
such activities involve little or no cost, but a field trip may entail 
transportation charges. Many schools pay such costs from school 
funds, but in some communities pupils must pay for their transporta- 
tion. Some classes that take extended trips raise the necessary 
money by such activities as paper drives, candy sales, or a school 
carnival. Wliatever the arrangement for paying the bills, the school 
administrator must give advance approval. 

Basic PnocEmmES. In addition to some special techniques that 
are needed in particular uses of community resources, certain basic 
procedures are applicable to all field trips, interviews, and sessions 
'vith guest speakers. The teacher in his preliminary planning will, 
of course, identify the purpose of the activity. Once he has taken 
care of administrative arrangements, the teacher must make arrange- 
ments for the trip, interview, or guest speaker. In doing so, he 
will make clear what the purpose of the activity is and the kinds 
of questions pupils are investigating. He will indicate the size of 
the group and give information about the students^ backgrounds. 
A guide, an interviewee, or a guest speaker can do a much better 
job of talking to pupils if he knows something of their knowledge 
of the topic, their age, and their general level of ability. 

Shortly before the time of the appointment, the teacher or a 
student under the teacher’s supervision will send a written reminder. 
A tactful way to do this is to forward any questions that students 
have formulated during their backgroxmd study for the activity. 
The resource person usually welcomes such questions for they help 
him make a more effective presentation. 

Student preparation for the activity may begin even before it is 
definitely scheduled. The pupils will make at least a prelimin^ 
study of the topic that is involved. In addition to reading, they 
may view a filmstrip, hear an oral report, study a map of the area 
to be visited, or learn about the background of the person who will 
speak or be interviewed. They will formulate the questions that 


sre to be sent to the resource person. 

As the trip or the lecture session draws near, the teacher will 
review with students the standards of conduct and ^ess that are 
appropriate. These would include such matters as foljowmg basic 
rules of courtesy and safety, avoiding noisiness on public vehicles 
and at the place to be visited, and wearing suitable clothing. The 
class may discuss such points as how to ask questions tactfully, m 
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order to bring out information or 

putUng the resource person m an awkward position. 

dents may be delegated to express the groups appreciaUon at the 

end of the visit or speech. ^ Mlnwed 

After the trip, interview, or speech is over it will , 

by classroom discussion and other ‘«=tiviti‘:s. Questions formulated 
in preparation for the trip or speech should be discussed, to ^ 
what was seen or heard and to draw generalizations. An interview 
or a speech may be taped, and selected parts of the tape p * 
if needed to illustrate or emphasize certain points. Students may 
raise and discuss further quesUons that the experience has stimu- 
lated. They may need to make further study of the topic, or -msn 
to invite another speaker representing a different point ot view. 
The students should relate the information they have gamed to 
material studied earlier, noting differences and similarities. It e 
information they have gained has lasting interest, the students may 
record it in a booklet for the school library. ^ 

Finally, selected students will write notes of appreciarioii to the 
people who have helped them. These notes may be criticized by 
the class, so that all pupils will realize the appropriateness of writing 
such letters and learn more about how to do it. 


Vroceditres jot Field Trips. A field trip is a supervised excur- 
sion taken by a group of students into the community as part or 
their class^vork. It may take place during school hours, after 
school, on weekends, or during vacations. Some trips may be com- 
pleted within a class period, while others will take several hours 
or all day. The extended journey needs several days or weeks 
to complete. Whatever the type of trip, the purpose is to leam 
something of importance, not to have a holiday, and students must 
be made aware of this and helped to accept it. 

A successful trip demands thorough preparation by the teacher. 
If possible, he will make an advance trip to the place to be visited 
to study its educational possibilities and potential hazards. He 
will work out the best route and schedule, including time for trans- 
portation, for observation, and for any talks or rest periods that 
are needed. 


Pupils will need to decide in advance whether they wish to 
make special records of what they see and take the needed mate- 
rials. They may record data on maps during a geography field 
trip. At a museum they may sketch parts of a display or copy 
inscriptions. If appropriate, a camera enthusiast may make photo- 
graplis for future study. 
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The teacher must work out a method of keeping track of pupils. 
If they are to divide into groups to observe different things, each 
group should have a chairman or, under special circumstances, an 
adult supervisor. When walking to and from a destination or even 
when going through a plant or museum, the class can be separated 
into squads, each with a student or an adult in charge. The chair- 
man of each group \vill be responsible for checking attendance 
during the trip and making sure that pupils keep together, obey 
safety rules, and attend to business. 

Just before the trip begins, the teacher will take attendance and 
check with those who have not turned in parent permission forms 
or their transportation money. The names of absentees and of 
those who for one reason or another cannot go on the trip will be 
reported to the school office. Pupils remaining in school must be 
sent, wth work to do, to a place previously arranged. 

The extended field trip may take several forms-a historical 
tour, an excursion to identified points of interest, or a school ex- 
change. In the exchange trip, students of two communities get 
acquainted by correspondence and each group makes a preparatory 
study of the others community. Usually the hvo groups study 
some common problems, each with reference to its own community. 
They exchange visits, each to learn something of the other's com- 
munity, with an interval of time between tlie trips. Suggestions 
lor handling extended visits may be found in Olsen, School and 
Community (see Selected Readings). 

Procedures for Interviews and Speakers. A student interview 
'rith a resource person is often easier to arrange and more effective 
dian having the person speak to a large group. It is usually more 
convenient for the resource person to have pupils come to him and 
to answer their questions than to prepare a speech for delivery at 
school. Also, many people who have a rich background of 
hiformation do not speak with ease and students will gain more 
ty talking with them informally. Students can ask the questions 
t^ey are really interested in during the interview, whereas a guest 
speaker sometimes wanders from the point despite advance prep- 
aration and there is little opportunity to call him back. When the 
interview is held at the resource person s home or place of business, 
pupils learn something of his activities and interests. Students inter- 
viewing the county chairman of a political party, for example, see 
a party headquarters in action. FinaUy. through an interview each 
student, as an individual or a member of a small group, can m- 
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vesUgate an i^ect o£ the topic or a point of view that is of particular 

""^In specidpreparation for interviews, the dass can discos mte^ 
view techniques and mahe general plans. EaA interview gr P 
should make speciHc plans and review them with the teache . 
group will have a ehairman, whose job it is to speid; for the gr p 
on aiTival, introduce members of the group to the person being 
interviewed, ask permission to take notes, and ask a beginni g 
question. When it is time to leave, he is responsible for bringing 
the interview to a tactful close and expressing the thanks ot tn 


A guest speaker should be a person who can speak effectively 
to students about a topic that is important for all to hear discusseO. 
One successful pattern for such speeches involves a presentanon 
of perhaps 20 or 25 minutes by the guest, followed by a queshon- 
discussion period. A student may serve as chairman, meeting the 
speaker in the school office and guiding him to the meeting p ^ce, 
introducing him to the audience, moderating the question penod, 
and thanking the guest at the end of the period. 

Museum Resources. Many museums have space to display only 
part of their materials and must keep the rest in storage, changing 
exhibits from time to time. A teacher who knows the range ot 
resources of the museum can sometimes arrange to have special 
exhibits set up for his pupils. Some museums also display traveling 
exhibits of special interest. The teacher can ask to have his name 
placed on the mailing list for announcements of such displays. 

Many museums offer special educational services, such as free 
lectures and movies, study clubs for young people, and a libraty 
of materials related to the museum exhibits. The teacher who 
knows the offerings of his local museum can help young people 
learn to use them. 


Action Activities. The purposes of action activities involving 
the community are to help pupils to learn about significant topics 
that they are studying and to develop the interest, skills, and habits 
that are needed for civic participation— not to solve community 
problems. Students must understand this, or their action activities 
can only end in frustration and disillusionment. This is not to say 
that they cannot make some contribution, for they sometimes can 
through collecting and organizing information to be turned over 
to adults, or through service activities. 

In some cases, students can make surv'eys or polls to collect 
information of use to adults and make it available in an effective 
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form. Projects sucli ns the following may be developed in situa- 
tions where they arc appropriate: 

A surv’cy of traffic conditions and accidents that have occurred at a 
particular intersection, as a basis for official decision on requests for 
installation of a traffic liglit or an arterial stop 

A survey to identify potential civil defense workers 

A survey of bic>’clcs and bicycle traffic problems, for the use of the 
school autlioritics in revising regulations about bicycles on the school 
grounds or for the city council in framing an ordinance concerning 
bicycle inspections 

A poll, in a small community, to discover householders’ opinions as 
to whether the local government should add rubbish collection to 
its scrNdccs, even though this would require a slight increase in taxes 


Surveys may also be made by students for such purposes as 
studying tlieir community, gatliering information of interest to their 
peers, following a political campaign, or learning how surveys and 
polls are actually conducted. For example, a class may make a 
land-use survey in connection with a study of city planning and 
zoning. Students may conduct opinion polls about political issues 
or specific legislative proposals that are being debated in Congress. 

Conducting surveys and polls involves study and application by 
students of accepted procedures, and careful supervision by 
teacher. Suggestions for making surveys and polls can be 
found in Burkhardt and Sawyer (see Selected Readings). 

Students may gain a sense of participation in political campaigns, 
if they; 


1. Plan and carry out a get-out-the-vote campaign, with the coopera- 
tion of the political party organizations. Some schools, including 
those in large cities as well as small, have made this a successful 
and regular election-year activity for social studies classes. 

2. Volunteer for work at the political party headquarters of their 
choice. Although they are usually assigned routine Jobs, such as 
stuffing envelopes, they meet political leaders of the community 
and feel a part of an exciting project. ^ 

3. Compile and distribute non-partisan inforaiation about candidates, 
including brief biographies of all candidates and the voting rec- 
ords of those who have been holding office, if there is no other 
group in the community to provide this information for voters. 

4. Attend political rallies as “observers," and make brief reports to 
their own and (if acceptable to other teachers and the school ad- 
ministration) to other classes. 
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Volunteer work for service organizations is another valrable 
form of action for students who are sufficiently mature ‘o 
and profit from it. High school students have performed such vol- 
unteer services as these, in connection with their study of civics or 
problems of democracy: 


1. Serving as nurses’ aides in hospitals ^ 

2. Assisting in supervision of play activities of children at tn 
playground or in a settlement house 

3. Reading to partially sighted or invalided persons 

4. Participating in weelc-end work camps, such as those sponsored oy 
the American Friends Service Committee 

5. Collecting funds for worthy causes, such as disaster relief ^ 

6. Working as messengers, etc., in the civil defense organizabon 

7. Serving as library aide in school or public library 

8. Assisting the adult leader of a boy scout, girl scout, or other achv- 
ity group for children or youth 


If volunteer activities are to achieve their potential value, the 
teacher should provide some supervision. At the least, he will make 
sure that volunteers report for their work regularly for the agreed* 
upon period of time. Reports to the class about the volunteer 
activities students are engaged in can throw light upon community 
problems and institutions, and the way people work for civic im- 
provement. Analysis of the service experience is needed to help 
students get the most from it. 


LOCATING AND CATALOGUING RESOURCES 
One key to effective use of the community in teaching is a 
selected file of the available resources. Without such a file, a busy 
teacher may overlook a valuable local history source or forego a 
field trip to a court session because it would take time to discover 
whom to call and how to make the arrangements. The teacher 
new to the community is especially handicapped without such 
a file. 

In most large systems, the central office or the curriculum 
bureau has a community resource catalogue that is available to 
teachers. In many smaller schools, individual teachers have a work- 
ing file that they are usually willing to share. The social studies 
teacher’s first step is to discover whether such listings of community 
resources have been made, and how to gain access to them. If 
no such catalogue is available, or if it can be consulted only with 
inconvenience, the teacher will wish to build his own file. 

Perhaps the most useful kind of file is one which can be added 
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to and rearranged at ^vill in a loose-leaf notebook or a card file. 
Each resource may be listed on a separate sheet or card and 
arranged according to unit topics, so that the teacher can discover 
quickly what resources are available for the next umt of work. 
Resources useful in several units may be filed in the most likely 
unit wth cross-reference cards for the others. 

Each resource card or sheet should contain data evaluating tlie 
resource and making it easy to locate and use. One form which 
has proven useful is given in Chart 4. 

CHART 4 

Form fob Community Resource File 





Description of Resource * 



Evaluation of Resource *• 



Location of Resource 


ftvne of transportation) 

Travel Directions 

In 


Teleohone ) 

Use made by School 


• Include data on use to be made resou rce: for exa mple ^ 

^tJon aboufnumbL of rtudcntT^lio can ^ 

Include both evaluation prior to use and „,-prttionj for future use. 

Tl.e job of locaUng and cataloguing commurnty 
much easier if teachers and pupik cooperate 
'x^gin by making a list of tjTcs of '"Vch^of 

“d getUng suggestions from colleague and studen ^ 
the classified section of the telephone directory helps locate gosrm 
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ment offices, social service agencies, business and labor organi^- 
tions, and people of different occupations. Staff memb^s 
chamber of commerce, a council of social agencies, or the 
library often are helpful in getting leads to other resources. Other 
teachers can be invited to join in developing a file for 
Pupils will be glad to help if they can see how such a file will 
make their classes more interesting and productive. 

How the community will be drawn into social studies instru^ 
tion depends upon the purpose and nature of the work at hand 
and the maturity of the pupils. A resource file is most helpful, but 
it does not remove the need for teacher planning. Having deter- 
mined the objectives for a unit, the teacher must decide when 
community resources will be more effective in achieving these goals 
than any other material or technique. Unless the projects which 
are undertaken are well planned and executed, school-commimity 
relations may be damaged, pupils may adopt negative attitudes 
toward their use, and further attempts to exploit local materials 
may suffer. The use of community resources is no panacea in social 
studies instruction. Used wisely, however, the community affords 
many opportunities for enriching die social studies program. 

SELECTED READINGS 


Articles 


Baueb, Frederick E. "Students Invest in the Stock Market," Socioi Education, 15 
(October, 1951), 271-72. 

Shows how students, as part of a study of corporations, form an “Investment 
Trust,” study the ^ancial records of diEerent companies, invest in several 
shares of stock, follow stock quotations, and send a representative to stock- 
holders’ meetings. 

Cleaim, John. Junior High Students Study the Housing Problem," Social Educo- 
tion, 17 (November, 1953), 315-16. 

Following a thorough investigation of housing problems, student and adult 
speakers join to discuss problems and propose solutions. 

Stahl, Edgar. "Students-In-lndustry Project," Social Education. 20 (November, 
1956), 319-20. 

Describes student study of a local indnstry, involving speakers from the in- 
dustry, field trips, films, booklets and reports, and student participation in the 


Swnimo. -Lrt', M*. Out Omi Cost-ot-Uviug Index," 
Social Education, 13 (October, 1949), 283-84. 


Explains procedures for devdopiog a local cost-of-living index. The project is 
used to teach pupils about the problems related to Index numbers and to 
make them aware of consumer problems. 
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Booes and Pamphlets 

Burkhakdt, Richabd W., and Sawyeb, Michael O. How to Make a Survey of 
Public Opinion, How to Do It Series, No. 7. Washington, D.C.: The National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1950. Pp. 8. 

Describes values of surveys, selecting samples, constructing questions, conduct- 
ing interviews, and interpreting results. 

Franeel, M. L. How to Cooperate with Community Agencies, How to Do It 
Series, No. 17. Washington, D.C.: The National Council for the Social Studies, 
1954. Pp. 8. 

Discusses methods of obtaining cooperation of community agencies and of 
pupils and of developing a program for student work with social agencies. 
Howland, Adelene E. How to Conduct a Field Trip, How to Do It Series, No. 12, 
rev. ed. Washington, D.C.: The National Council for the Social Studies, 1958. 
Pp. 8. 

Explains problems of financing, scheduling, and liability as well as preparation, 
arrangements, conduct of trips, and follow-up procedures. 

Olsen, Edwabd G. School and Community, rev. ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 

Describes use of documentary materials, exhibits, resource visitors, interviews, 
field trips, surveys, extended trips to other communities, and service projects. 
Also analyzes administrative problems. 

Olsen, Edwatid G., and others. School and Community Programs: A Case-book 
of Successful Practice from Kindergarten Through College and Adult Education. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 

Concrete descriptions of use of community resources. 

Tyrrell, William G., and Bro^vn. Ralph Adams. How to Use Local History, 
How to Do It Series, No. 3, rev. ed. Washington, D.C.: The National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1954. Pp. 8. 

Analyzes values of using local history, suggests areas for investigation, and 
identifies many types of records and resources. 

Vincent, William S., and others. Building Better Programs in Citisenship. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958. 
Describes the Laboratory Practices Program developed by the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project at Columbia University. 

'Vest, Ruth (ed.). Utilization of Community Resources in the Social Studies, Ninth 
Yearbook of the National Council for Uic Social Studies. Washington, D.C.: 
The Council, 1938. 

Useful chapters on extended school excursions to other communities and on 
community surveys. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE CURRICULUM 


The social studies curriculum as it now exists is the result of 
long-term development. Many of its features can be understood 
only in the light of the history of its evolution. Existing issues 
concerning the selection and organization of social studies content 
can be dealt with more effectively if their origins are comprehended. 

EARLY DEVELOPMENTS 

In the elementary and secondary schools of the English colonies, 
little or no attention was given to subjects such as the present-day 
^cial studies subjects. Most children did not go beyond the three 
^ s in their schooling, and many achieved not even that degree of 
tonnal education. The curriculum of the grammar schools was 
preoccupied with the traditional classical subjects which were re- 
quired for college entrance, so there was no place for subjects of 
the social studies field. In the later colonial period some of the 
so-called **private English schools,” which were for the most part 
not college preparatory institutions, advertised history and geog- 
raphy among the subjects that older students might take. Geog- 
raphy, however, was taught chiefiy in connection with navigation 
and consisted for the most part of study of maps and globes ^d 
of land and water forms. As presented, it emphasized physicm 
^ience rather than social science content. The academy "'men 
Franklin helped to found in Philadelphia in the 1750’s, in an effort 
to popularize advanced education, included history in the cum^ 
ulum of its English school. Such history as was taught was uni- 
''orsal history,” witli attention to Greek and Roman antiquities and 
clironology. Franklins plan for the Philadelphia Academy, how- 
'"ver, called for considerable attention to customs, morals, and 
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other aspects of earlier times that today would be classified as social 

or economic history. 

From Independence to the Civil War. Soon after the en 
of the Revolutionary War textbooks in geography and reactog 
were published for use in the schools. A considerable amount or 
historical material was included in such books. In Jedidiah Morse s 
Elements of Geography, for example, there was some 
of the history of each country that was treated. Noah Webster s 
An American Selection of Lessons in Reading and Speaking, wide y 
used in the schools of the early national period, included in the 
edition of 1788 a treatment of the United States since the Revolu- 
tionary War. In later editions the space devoted to selections 
pertaining to the history of the English colonies, their struggle for 
independence, and the establishment of the new nation was ex 
panded until it occupied over half of the book. The first textbook 
in United States history was published in 1787. Much of the 
historical material included in it was taken directly from Webster s 
American Selection. By 1815 at least six textbooks in United States 
history had been published, most of them having appeared in sev- 
eral editions by that date. The generations that were building a 
new nation did not overlook the need for instructing future citizens 
in the history and traditions of their country. 

Civics or civil government topics were woven into some of the 
historical materials, especially topics relating to the Constitution. 
Partisan politics was soon reflected in the materials prepared for 
the schools. As early as 1797 a volume intended to spread Fed- 
eralist ideas of government was published under tlie title, A Plain 
Political Catechism Intended for Use in the United States 
America, Wherein the Great Principles of Liberty and of the F ed- 
eral Constitution Are Laid Down and Explained by Way of Ques- 
tion and Answer, Made Level to the Lowest Capacities. How 
widely it was used is not known, but its publication suggests that 
civics materials were considered appropriate for use in the schools. 

By the 1830’s geography and history and, to a lesser extent, 
civil government were taught as subjects in a number of schools 
and academies. The publication of textbooks in numerous editions 
provides evidence that a market for them existed in the schools. 
Other facts summarized in Tryon’s volume in the report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical As- 
sociation lead to the same conclusion (see Selected Readings)* 

Between 1830 and 1860 the number of textbooks for these three 
subjects increased, as did tihe reported numbers • of schools and 
academies teaching them. Tryon reports that by 1860 at least 
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360 difiFerent history textbooks had been published in 815 editions. 
General history led in number, with 114, but United States history 
was close behind with 107. Other fields of history for which school 
textbooks were prepared included ancient history (78 textbooks) 
and English history (28 texts). By 1860 at least 45 textbooks on 
“Constitution, government, and law” had been published for school 
use. In 1827 Massachusetts and Vermont required by law that tlie 
schools in the larger towns should teach United States history, and 
by 1860 New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Virginia had similar 
laws. In 1857 Massachusetts enacted a law requiring the high 
schools of the larger towns to oflFer a course in “civil polity.’ Of- 
ficial school reports of the State of New York showed that in the 
later years of this period an increasing number of schools and 
academies in this state taught the liistory and Constitution of the 
United States, as well as general history and geography. Thus, by 
the time of the Civil War, history, civics, and geography had 
gained wide but not universal acceptance as school subjects. 

Later Nineteenth Century. By the end of the nineteenth 
century, history and civics had been firmly established in the cur- 
riculum of the upper elementary and the secondary schools, and 
Were moving downward into the lower elementary grades. Not all 
children studied these subjects, however. Tryon concludes from 
his study of the school reports available for the period that . . . the 
generation responsible for the ‘gay nineties’ knew very, very little 
about the ‘fabulous forties’.” Nevertheless, United States Bureau 


of Education reports show that in 1895-96 more tlian 70 per cent 
of the 432 colleges and universities included United States history 
lo their entrance requirements. General history, Greek history, 
Roman history and civil government were each required by more 
rim one-fourth of them. Geography was taught in most elementary 
schools, and in many of the secondary level. . , i j 

The time devoted to each of the subjects later to be mclude 
hi the social studies field varied from school to school, ho^vevcr, 
as did the content presented. The choice of a textbook usually 
determined what was taught, and no generaUy accepted course ot 
study existed. Tlie formation of wdely recognized patterns lor 
the social studies curriculum came around the turn of tlie centuiy', 
'rith the “era of national committees.” 

Early Statements of Objectives. From the early days of the 
republic, those who urged tlie inclusion of sodal studies subjects 
“J the school curriculum were ready witli arguments w to the 
objecUves to be achieved tiirough tiie study of tliese 
of rile values set forth during the nineteenth century for the teach- 
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ing of history and civics have continued to be reflected in state- 
ments of objectives for the social studies. Study of these subjects 
was expected to improve citizenship, develop patriotism, and sup- 
ply the knowledge of civic affairs needed for participation in gov- 
ernmental activities. In addition, pupils were expected to develop 
higher moral standards and learn to make use of leisure through 
the study of history. 

Civics and history were also defended during much of the 
teenth century as means of strengthening and disciplining the mind. 
This claim, no longer accepted, arose from the mental discipline 
theory of psychology that was so widely held during the period. 
It contributed to the emphasis on rote memorization of names, 
dates, and other factual information that characterized the teach- 
ing of history and civics during that period, with unfortunate results 
on student interest and attitude that have persisted even to the 
present day. 

Conspiciously absent or underemphasized in nineteenth-century 
discussions of values of history and civics were several objectives 
that are considered basic for social studies instruction today. Study 
of the past and of today’s society as a means of understanding 
present conditions, and of evaluating proposed solutions to current 
problems, has emerged as a major purpose of the social studies in 
twentieth-century schools. Developing the skills, abflities, and hab- 
its of critical thinking, including the use of the historical method, 
is now prominent in most statements of values claimed for the 
social studies. The goal of developing ethical character through 
social studies instruction has come to include the building of socially 
desirable attitudes such as tolerance, intemational-mindedness, and 
desire to contribute to the common good of humanity. 

ERA OF NATIONAL COMMIHEES 
With the general acceptance of the high school as a part of the 
public school system and its expansion in the first two decades of 
the Uventieth century, there came an increased emphasis on social 
studies subjects. Social, economic, and political factors in the 
nations development during the late nineteenth and the early 
^entieth century laid a basis for this new emphasis. Rapid urban- 
ization, mass immigration, and accelerated industrialization were 
accompanied by intensification of such socio-civic problems as polit- 
ic^ corruption, poverty, and nime. If history, civics, and related 
subjects could achieve the values claimed for them, there was hope 
for the solution of such problems. At the same time, impetus for 
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expanding and strengthening the teaching of social studies subjects 
came from organized groups of educators and scholars. A series 
of committees, set up by national organizations of teachers and 
social scientists, exerted tremendous influence on the status and 
content of history, civics, and related subjects in the schools. In 
the evolution of die social studies curriculum the period from 1890 
to 1920 was indeed the “era of national committees.” Three of 
the committees which had major influence on the social studies 
curriculum are discussed in this section. 

_The Madison Conference. Almost from its founding in 1857 
the National Teachers Association, now the National Education 
Association, exhibited concern for the teaching of social studies 
subjects in the schools. From time to time its members heard 
papers and passed resolutions about instruction in this field. In 
1892 the Committee of Ten on Secondary Schools Studies was 
appointed. It carried out its assignment by organizing “confer- 
ences” on various subjects or groups of subjects in the secondary 
school curriculum. The Conference on History, Civil Government, 
and Political Economy met in Madison, Wisconsin early in 1893. 
Like the parent committee, the Madison Conference consisted of 
ten members, including along with school administrators such social 
scientists as Charles Kendall Adams, Edward G. Bourne, Albert 
Bushnell Hart, James Harvey Robinson, and Woodrow Wilson. 
The Conference recommended that “Iiistory and kindred subjects 
should be taught in at least eight consecutive school years, with 
at least three 40-minute periods each week devoted to the program. 
American, English, Greek, Roman, and French history were to be 
hicluded. The Conference also urged that one year of the eight 
should be devoted to intensive study of a selected topic, such ^ 
the struggle of France and England for North America or the 
period of the Renaissance. Civil government should be teught 
the elementary schools in connection with the national history 
and local geography. In the high school the treatment should m- 
clude study and observation of the pupil s local and state govem- 
»ient, and comparisons between the United States and forei^ 
pvemmental systems. The Conference urged that economic topics 
be treated in United States history, civil government, and com- 
^lercial geography, but was opposed to formal instmction m poht- 
J^al economy. The sequence suggested by the Conference for 
Urades 7 to 12 is shown in Table 7. ^ c 

In the decade following the publication of the report ot the 
^mmittee of Ten, the influence of the 

•definitely felt. There was a marked increase m United States and 
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English history offerings, and some increase in the number of 
schools offering French, Greek, and Roman history. A few schools 
adopted an intensive study of a topic or special field. Contrary 
to the recommendation of the Madison Conference, general history 
grew in popularity during this same decade. 

Other suggestions in the Madison Conference report have a 
niid-twentieth-century tone, reminding the modem reader that there 
is often a long step between recognition of basic principles and 
their application. The report urged that history should be taught 
along with geography and map-drawang, and should be related 
to appropriate literature. Students should be helped to integrate 
what they learned, to use a library of source materials supplemented 
. hy textbooks, and to discriminate among sources. The Conference 
considered the acquiring of facts to be the least important outcome 
of historical instmction; rather facts should be studied as a means 
of gaining the broader values of historical study. 

American Historical Association Committee of Seven. Prob- 
ably the most directly influential of the national committees dealing 
with social studies subjects in the schools was the Committee of 
Seven of the American Historical Association, appointed in 1S98. 
Tryon summarized its effect by saying that for riventy years after 
appearance of its report, . . high school courses in history 
were ^ost 100 per cent dictated by it,” and that even in the 
1930’s probably one-third of the high schools were following its 
^econunendations. The Committee included one member of the 
ladison Conference, Albert Bushnell Hart, along ^vith such out- 
standing historians as Andrew C. McLaughlin and Herbert Baxter 
Adams. The only member connected wtli the secondary schools 
the rector of the Hopkins Grammar School, in New Haven, 

^nnecticut. 

"Hie Committee worked over a period of two years and, as a 
for its recommendations, studied the status of the teaching 
of history in the schools of the United States, Canada, and various 
/^pcan countries. It recommended specific blocks of histori^l 
study for each school year as showm in Table 7. Study of the 
recommendations will show that the Committee endorsed two 
o>cles of chronological historical study in Grades 5 to 12, 
hike the Madison Conference, the Committee of Seven 
^ncemed wOh far more than a listing of content to be ta«ght. 
Report discussed the values of historical study, urging that it 
a means of understanding the present, grasping wuse-effect 
elationships, gathering and organizing information, developing 
scientific habit of mind and thought," and acqmnng a back- 
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ground of information that will . be a souroe of 
Ratification . . throughout life. « "Iff <= 
fds and materials, emphasizing the need for a 
and an adequate coUecUon of maps, globes, and atlases. It p 
out the need for well-prepared teachers. Indeed, .t « wta 
is probably one of the first statements of a perenmal 
about the evils of assigning history classes to the coach to 
his schedule. 


In formulating its recommendations, the Committee ^of Seven 


latmg Its recoiiiiiiciiu^iutma, u L rl 

worked from knowledge of the existing situation and with a broaa 
view of historical study. This, plus the fact that the time was npe 


View or mstoncai iiuuy. xma, uic. — . r - j-Lp 

for the acceptance of an authoritative report, accounts tor me 
enormous and continuing influence of the Committee. Some e 
years later the Association appointed another committee to 
the recommendations of the Committee of Seven. 

Committee of Five suggested some modifications, chiefly a smiting 
of emphasis from the ancient and medieval periods to the mo em. 
The general effect of its report, however, was to endorse the earlier 
statement and strengthen its influence. 

National Education Association Committee on the Social 
Studies. In 1913, just two decades after the influential report oi 
its Committee of Ten, the National Education Association wtab- 
lished the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondaty Educa- 
tion. This Commission worked tiuough seventeen committees, one 
of which was the Committee on the Social Studies appointed m 
1916. The composition of this committee and its approach to 
riculum issues reflected basic changes that had come in public 
education during these two decades. Both the Madison Confer- 
ence and the Committee of Seven had been composed chiefly or 
university professors of the social sciences. The Committee on the 
Social Studies, with a membership of 21, included only two h^to- 
rians; the majority of its members were secondary-school adminis- 
trators and teachers. The earlier committees had considered what 


should be taught in secondary schools in the light of the require- 
ments of the social science fields. The Committee on the Social 


Studies approached its assignment mth an orientation that em- 
phasized the psychology of the learner and the needs of society. 
It emphasized good citizenship and social efficiency as the func- 
tional goals of social studies instruction. It popularized the term 
‘social studies,” thus epitomizing the changed point of view coi^ 
ceming secondary school study of social science materials. It urged 
tlie necessity of local development of the social studies curriculum 
in terms of the local situation. Its recommendations therefore te" 
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eluded alternative programs for each year except Grade 10, and 
were stated in relatively general terms, not spelled out as specifically 
as were those of tlie Committee of Seven. The recommendations 
of the Committee on the Social Studies were revolutionary on cer- 
tain points, as a comparison of its program with those of the earlier 
committees shows in Table 7. 

Study of the table also reveals that the Committee on the Social 
Studies utilized a modified cycle plan to establish sequence. Its 
program increased tlie attention given to materials drawn from the 
contemporary social sciences. It urged a broadened conception of 
civics in the junior high school years, focusing on the functioning 
of governments rather tlian on study of structure, and including 
economic and vocational aspects of civics. It encouraged fusion or 
^rrelation of social studies subjects. For the senior high school, 
it cut the time devoted to ancient history by half and increased 
the emphasis on modem European and American history. This 
sMt set the stage for the later development of the one-year world 
history course and tlie one-year American history course found in 
inost high schools today. Most revolutionary of all, it urged that 
^tead of separate courses in economics, government, and^ sociology 
there should be a Problems of Democracy course in which . . con- 
crete problems of vital importance to society and of immediate 
interest to the pupil . . should be studied. The specific prob- 
cms should be selected anew from time to time, on the basis of 
the two criteria of social importance and pupil interest. 

"Hie eventual influence of the report of the Committee on the 
ccial Studies was enormous. Indeed, today s social studies pro- 
S^ams follow many of this committee’s recommendations to a great 
®*tent. A number of national committees have studied various as- 
pects of the social studies curriculum since this report was issued, 
they have avoided the specific kinds of recommendations made 
Jiy the committees of the 1890’s. Instead they have followed the 
of the Committee on the Social Studies, to emphasize the 
^election and organization of social studies materials in terms of 
purposes of secondary education, the potential interests of the 
®&niers, and the needs of the local situation. 


expansion and differentiation since 1920 

. lo the decades since World War I the social studies ^-culmn 
™ wcondary schools has undergone major expansion, pe trend 
“ ®dude more materials from the contemporary social sciences, 
faiked in the Report of the Committee on the Social Studies m 
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1916, has continued apace. Current events, international affairs, 
housing problems, personal problems, and other such topics have 
become accepted as appropriate for study in secondary social stud- 
ies. At the same time, differentiation to meet local situations has 
been stressed. The result has been the proliferation of social studies 
offerings noted in Chapter 2. Trends in the social order, in the 
social sciences, and in professional education are thus reflected, 
although slowly and incompletely, in the social studies curriculum. 

Social Studies in a Changinc World. The intensification of 
societal stresses resulting from rapid economic and social changes 
in the postwar twenties and thirties had an inevitable impact on 
the secondary schools and on social studies programs. The school, 
now clearly an institution for mass education, found itself cast in 
a new, expanded role. The enunciation of the Seven Cardinal 
Principles (1918) as goals of secondary education was an explicit 
recognition of this broader role. 

The nature of the new expectations to be fulfilled by tlie school 
made the social studies a central part of the school program. 
Citizenship education, more broadly conceived as civic competence, 
received new emphasis. Concern for patriotism during and after 
World War I brought a wave of legislation requiring the schools 
to teach the history and the Constitution of the United States. 
Without specific evidence to support the view, it was widely 
assumed that the study of history, geography, and civics would 
provide much of the loiowledge and many of the competencies 
needed to meet these situations. In addition, new soci^ studies 
“subjects” such as current events, international relations, and voca- 
tions were urged by some as essential if the school was to do its job. 

World War 11 brought a new wave of concern for patriotism, 
which was extended into the postwar, cold-war years. Citizenship 
education was re-examined through research studies and experi- 
mental programs such as those described in Chapter 22. Events of 
this period also revealed gaps in popular understanding about non- 
European areas of the world, especially the continents of Asia and 
Africa. Internal tensions focused attention anew on intergroup 
relations and economic education. 

Throughout the decades since World War I, pressure groups of 
^rious kinds and wth a variety of goals have attempted to in- 
fluence the social studies curriculum in the secondary schools. They 
have criticized, attacked, and supported selected aspects of the 
pTOgram. Some of these groups have been selfishly oriented, work- 
ing to disseminate views that would redound to their economic or 
political advantage. Some have had no personal advantage to gain. 
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but have been dedicated to questionable and partisan goals. Some 
have urged intelligently formulated programs intended to raise the 
level of citizenship education. It is likely that in no previous period 
have as many diverse sectors of American society attempted to 
influence the content and nature of the school program and es- 
pecially the social studies offering. This situation can be a healthy 
one in a democratic society, provided the teaching staff is competent 
and that adequate safeguards against direct interference with the 
schools are maintained. That it has contributed to the expansion 
and differentiation of the social studies curriculum cannot be 
doubted. 

Expansion of the Social Sciences. Research in the various 
social sciences during the twentieth century has contributed to the 
expansion and differentiation of the secondary school social studies 
curriculum. New bodies of data have been collected, as in the 
fields of sociology and social psychology, where concern with the 
“normal” operation of societal institutions and groups has replaced 
a preoccupation with maladjustments. New interpretations and em- 
phases have been developed, as in the field of history, where a 
mass of social and economic materials and fresh interpretations 
have been made much more available to the curriculum builder. 
The political scientist, with increased attention to the functioning 
of domestic and international political institutions, has enriched 
the stockpile on which the secondary teacher may draw. The 
economist and the geographer have made their contributions, along 
with scholars who have used an interdisciplinary approach to study 
particular social problems or geographic areas. 

Selection of content for social studies instruction in the second- 
ary schools is, of course, enormously complicated by the very 
wealth which is also a maj'or advantage. But the e.xistence of this 
vast amount of data should facilitate the development of social 
studies programs to meet particular regional or local needs, pro- 
vided curriculum-makers and teachers are able to use it wisely. 

Netw Approaches in Curriculum Development. The scien- 
tific movement in education, involving objective stab'stical measure- 
ment and an analytic approach to curriculum construction, was 
well under way before World War I. The movement was con- 
tinued into the 1920’s with careful study of various human ac- 
tivities, such as job analysis, analysis of vocabulary used in news- 
papers and magazines, or analysis of vocabularies used in actual 
correspondence. It was hoped through the evidence thus collected 
to identify basic elements that should be included in the school 
curriculum. At the same time, an analysis of the process of cur- 
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1916, has continued apace. Current events, international affairs, 
housing problems, personal problems, and other such topics have 
become accepted as appropriate for study in secondary social stud- 
ies. At the same time, differentiation to meet local situations has 
been stressed. The result has been the proliferation of social studies 
offerings noted in Chapter 2. Trends in the social order, in the 
social sciences, and in professional education are thus reflected, 
although slowly and incompletely, in the social studies curriculum. 

Social Studies in a Changing World. The intensification of 
societal stresses resulting from rapid economic and social changes 
in the postwar twenties and thirties had an inevitable impact on 
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Citizenship education, more broadly conceived as civic competence, 
received new emphasis. Concern for patriotism during and after 
World War I brought a wave of legislation requiring the schools 
to teach the history and the Constitution of the United States. 
Without specific evidence to support the view, it was widely 
assumed that the study of history, geography, and civics would 
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Throughout the decades since World War I, pressure groups of 
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program. Some of these groups have been selfishly oriented, work- 
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but have been dedicated to questionable and partisan goals. Some 
have urged intelligently formulated programs intended to raise the 
level of citizenship education. It is likely that in no previous period 
have as many diverse sectors of American society attempted to 
influence the content and nature of the school program and es- 
pecially the social studies offering. This situation can be a healthy 
one in a democratic society, provided the teaching staff is competent 
and that adequate safeguards against direct interference with the 
schools are maintained. That it has contributed to the expansion 
and differentiation of the social studies curriculum cannot be 
doubted. 

Expansion of the Social Sciences. Research in the various 
social sciences during the twentieth century has contributed to the 
expansion and differentiation of the secondary school social studies 
curriculum. New bodies of data have been collected, as in the 
fields of sociology and social psychology, where concern with the 
“normal” operation of societal institutions and groups has replaced 
a preoccupation with maladjustments. New interpretations and em- 
phases have been developed, as in the field of history, where a 
mass of social and economic materials and fresh interpretations 
have been made much more available to the curriculum builder. 
The political scientist, with increased attention to the functioning 
of domestic and international political institutions, has enriched 
the stockpile on which the secondary teacher may draw. The 
economist and the geographer have made their contributions, along 
with scholars who have used an interdisciplinary approach to study 
particular social problems or geographic areas. 

Selection of content for social studies instruction in the second- 
ary schools is, of course, enormously complicated by the very 
wealth which is also a major advantage. But the existence of this 
vast amount of data should facilitate the development of social 
studies programs to meet particular regional or local needs, pro- 
vided curriculum-makers and teachers are able to use it wisely. 

New Approaches in Curriculum Development. The scien- 
tific movement in education, involving objective statistical measure- 
ment and an analytic approach to curriculum construction, was 
well under way before World War I. The movement was con- 
tinued into the 1920’s with careful study of various human ac- 
tivities, such as job analysis, analysis of vocabulary used in news- 
papers and magazines, or analysis of vocabularies used in actual 
correspondence. It was hoped through the evidence thus collected 
to identify basic elements that should be included in the school 
curriculum. At the same time, an analysis of the process of cur- 
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riculum planning was undertaken. Steps similar to those presented 
in Chapter 3 (p. 34) were identified, and their application m 
each local situation was urged. Two leaders in this movement, 
Harold and Earle Rugg, pointed out the lack of a systematic, 
scientific approach to curriculum planning on the part of the earlier 
national committees. They called for the use of the quantitative 
approach to identify socially useful elements for the social studies 
curriculum, and their organization into units for instruction. 

Recent National Committees. The learned societies of social 
scientists continued their interest in the teaching of social studies 
in the schools. An important study was made during the 1930 s 
by the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association, which worked under the chairmanship of A, C. Krey. 
The Commission consisted of sixteen distinguished scholars and 
educators, such as Charles A. Beard, George S. Counts, Isaiah 
Bowman, Henry Johnson, and Charles E. Merriam. Its work was 
financed by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, which made 
possible extensive research projects. The report of the Krey Com- 
mission was published in seventeen volumes, which appeared 
between 1932 and 1941. The titles, which are listed on page 382, 
indicate the broad range of the Commission’s work. It considered 
the relation of the school to its society and sought to identify 
significant trends and problems in American society as a basis for 
studies of various aspects of the social studies curriculum and 
instruction. In its Conclusions and Recommendations the Com- 
mission refused to recommend a single program of study for second- 
ary school social studies. It concluded that it was impossible to 
identify any one body of content or any one organization of mate- 
rials that would serve everywhere to achieve the goals of social 
studies instruction. Rather it urged that teachers, administrators, 
and scholars band together in regional or local groups to develop 
social studies programs appropriate to their own situations. 

The Commission’s Report offered a wealth of valuable material 
for social studies teachers and curriculum-makers. Because it did 
not furnish a blueprint for courses of study or textbooks, it was 
disappointing to many who were still thinking in terms of a fixed 
content to be determined by a group of specialists and taught 
throughout the nation. Its i^uence has been considerable, how- 
ever, and individual volumes continue to have great value for the 
social studies teacher. 


In 1940 another national committee refused, after careful study, 
to recommend a specific content and organizational pattern for the 
secondary-school social studies program. It was the Committee 
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on the Function of the Social Studies in General Education, of 
the Commission on the Secondary School Curriculum of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. Its report was published under 
the title. The Social Studies in General Education (see Selected 
Readings). Instead of describing one definitive program, the Com- 
mittee emphasized the importance of developing social studies 
instruction to meet adolescent needs in basic areas of experience— 
personal-social relationships, sociocivic relationships, economic rela- 
tionships, and personal living. It stressed the necessity of consider- 
ing these needs within the context of the contemporary social 
setting and planning social studies instruction accordingly. Like 
many of the volumes of the Krey Commission report. The Social 
Studies in General Education continues to offer thought-provoking 
ideas to the social studies teacher. 

During World War II, as a result of charges that United States 
history was neglected in the public schools, this specific aspect of 
the social studies curriculum was studied by the Committee on 
American History in Schools and Colleges, which was set up by 
the American Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley Histor- 
ical Association, and the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Edgar B. Wesley served as its director. After study of state laws 
requiring the teaching of United States history, of courses of study, 
and of responses to a questionnaire survey, the Committee con- 
cluded that any lack of popular knowledge about American history 
resulted from the quality, not the quantity, of instruction in the sub- 
ject. It found that almost every high school graduate studied United 
States history three times; in the intermediate grades, the junior 
high school, and the senior high school. The Committee criticized 
the resulting duplication and recommended different emphases in 
content for each cycle of American history study, as follows; 

Intermediate grades: emphasis on the colonial and early national 
periods (% year), and on social history. 

Junior High School: emphasis on the century from 1776 to 1876 
(% year), and on the westward movement and simple aspects of 
the industrial revolution. 

Senior high school: emphasis on the period since 1865 year), 
and on political and economic development of the nation, along with 
foreign relations. 

The Committee did not suggest a specific course of study for each 
grade level. Its recommendations as to content emphasis have had 
considerable influence on American history courses and textbooks, 
but the problem of unplanned duplication from one cycle to the 
other has not been solved. 
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Recent national committees concerned with the social stupes 
curriculum have thus contributed to its expansion and its dif- 
ferentiation from one school to another. Even the Committee on 
American History, which designated a minimum content for 
United States history to be studied at each school level, did so in 
general terms and urged that each school staff select the form of 
organization and the enriching content in terms of the local situa- 
tion. The effect of these committee reports, in general, has been 
to strengthen the influence of the odier forces responsible for the 
expansion and differentiation of social studies programs since the 
end of World War I. 

A PERIOD OF reappraisal 

In the late 19^’s there came a rising demand for more aggressive 
curriculum leadership from professional and scholarly groups at the 
national level. This demand grew out of a realization that while 
some schools had developed sound social studies programs on the 
basis of local curriculum planning, others had achieved only make- 
shift adaptations. It also grew out of a recognition that in a major- 
ity of the schools of the nation, a heavy proportion of the social 
studies content was of World War I vintage. The National Council 
for the Social Studies reacted to the demand in 1955 by appointing 
a Committee on Concepts and Values in the Social Stupes, fol- 
lowed in 1958 by a National Commission on the Social Studies. 

The Committee on Concepts and Values published the result 
of three years of work in a report, A Guide to Content in the Social 
Studies. This report identified fourteen basic themes or concept 
areas for the social studies program and gave illustrative content 
and generalizations to be used in developing each theme through 
the total program from kindergarten to junior college. The themes 
were; 

Intelligent uses of the forces of nature 
Recognition and understanding of world interdependence 
Recognition of the dignity and worth of the individual 
Use of intelligence to improve human living 

Vit^zation of democracy through an intelligent use of public edu- 
cational facilities 

Intellipnt acceptance, by individuals and groups, of responsibility 
for achieving democratic social action 

Increasing the effectiveness of the family as a basic social institution 
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Effective development of moral and spiritual values 

Intelligent and responsible sharing of power in order to attain justice 

Intelligent utilization of scarce resources to attain the widest gen- 
eral well-being 

Achievement of adequate horizons of loyalty 
Cooperation in the interest of peace and welfare 
Achieving a balance between social stability and social change 
Widening and deepening the ability to live more richly 

The Committee made no effort to recommend grade placement 
of content, nor a curriculum organization within which it should 
be taught. 

The National Commission on the Social Studies, in its report in 
1958, reviewed basic changes and movements which characterize 
American society today and called for a full-scale reappraisal of 
the social studies curriculum. It pointed out that much of the 
social studies content being taught was outmoded, either in terms 
of societal needs or because it had been superseded by recent re- 
search in the social sciences. It urged closer cooperation between 
social studies specialists and social scientists, and pointed out the 
need for a national study that would result in recommendations 
sufficiently specific to give definite guidance to local school systems 
without prescribing a single, set program. The recommendations of 
this Commission indicate that the 1960s are likely to see major 
revisions in the social studies curriculum. 

Social studies subjects have moved from a peripheral to a central 
position in the school curriculum during the past century. The 
amount of time devoted to social studies subjects and the depth 
and breadth of content included in them have been expanded 
enormously. The basic form of the present social studies curriculum 
was set during the “era of national committees," between 1890 and 
1920. However, the emphasis on local curriculum planning in the 
generation just passed has brought considerable differentiation in 
social studies programs from one school system to another. At tlie 
present time, a period of reappraisal and potential change in the 
social studies curriculum seems to be on the horizon. The major 
trends and issues that are currently being debated are discussed 
in the next chapter. 
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iv! Kelley, Truman L., and Krey, August C. Tests and Measurements in the 
Social Sciences, 1934. 
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VI. Merriam, Charles E. Civic Education in the United States, 1934. 

Vli. Beard, Charles A. The Nature of the Social Sciences, 1934. 
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XI. Tsyon, Holla M. The Social Sciences os School Subjects, 1935. 
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XIV. Bagley, William C., and Alexander, Thomas. The Teacher of the Social 
Studies, 1937. 

XV. Horn, Ernest. Methods of Instruction In the Social Studies, 1937. 

XVI. Beale, Howard K. A History of Freedom of Teaching in American Schools, 
1941. 

Conclusions and Recommendations, 1934. 

Committees on Concepts and Values of the National Counch. for the Social 
Studies. A Guide to Content in the Social Studies. Washington, D.C.! Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1957. Pp. 73. 

Identifies 14 general themes or "principles and values" as goals of American 
democracy, and suggests that they be used to determine the scope of the 
social studies curriculum. Provides illustrative content for the development of 
each theme. 

Council fob the Advancement of Secondary Education. Reijuisites for Eco- 
nomic Literacy. Washington, D.C.: The Council, 1956. Pp. 

Identifies the most important economic concepts as determined by a national 
survey. An example of a quantitative approaA to curriculum-matog. 
Ellsworth, Ruth, and Sand, Ole (eds.). Improufng the Social Studies Cur- 
r^Ium, Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the NaUonal Coundl for the Social Studies. 
Washington, D.C.: The Council, 1955. 

^eludes chapters on "Forces Affecting CurricMlum Improvement," “Tasks to Be 
Done in Improving the Social Studies Curriculum," and “Processes Used in 
Improving Social Studies Coniculum." Other chapters describe curriculum 
Ranges and the role of the NaOonal CouncU for the Social Studies in curriculum 
improvement. 

EdMic Under CriticUm. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc.. 1954. 

“.“S™ «t sdmols, fadudiBg social studies offer- 

mgs, analyses of these attacks, and ways of handling criticisms. 

“ Cenerel Bdueetlon. New Yoilt; 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1940. 
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The report of the Committee on the Functions of the Social Studies in General 
Education, for the Commission of Secondary School Curriculum of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. Identifies important areas of living, defines 
y adolescent needs in these areas, and suggests ways of meeting these needs. 
Wesley, Edgab B. (director). American History in Schools and Colleges. New York: 
Tlie Macmillan Co., 1944. 

The report of a committee established Jointly by the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Presents results of a survey and makes recommendations 
for vertical articulation of the three cycles of United States history in the schools. 
Essential reading for history teachers. 
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ISSUES AND TRENDS 
IN THE CURRICULUM 


The social studies curriculum frequently is the focus of con- 
siderable discussion and even conflict among educators and among 
citizens who are interested in the schools. Perhaps the surprising 
thing is not that there is conflict over particular issues and coii- 
tinuing concern about a number of problems related to the social 
studies curriculum, but that there are a number of widely accepted 
trends. 


ISSUES RELATED TO SELECTIOK 
AND ORGANIZATION OF CONTENT 

The effort to introduce new content emphases in the social stud- 
ies curriculum that has come in the twentieth century, and es- 
pecially since World War I, is stoutly defended by some educators 
and citizens and is heartily criticized by others. The differentia- 
tion in social studies programs from one school system to another 
is defended and denounced with equal vigor. The curriculum 
pattern to he used in organizing the social studies program remains 
a matter for debate. Differences of view on such issues relating 
to selection and organization of content for the social studies cur- 
riculum arise from divergent views of the responsibility of the 
school in modem society, from acceptance of different theories of 
learning, and from adherence to different schools of educational 
philosophy. 

Content Emphases. Shall the social studies curriculum consist 
of materials dra%vn chiefly from political history, civics, geography, 
and perliaps economics, with the major emphasis on the develop- 
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ment of Western culture? Shall tiie social studies program em- 
phasize contemporary social and economic problems and current 
world affairs? Shall it include attention to problems of personal 
and vocational adjustment of individual students? These questions 
state, in rather extreme and arbitrary terms, the issues concerning 
content emphases in the social studies program. 

Those who hold that the content of the social studies curriculum 
should be limited to traditional elements criticize the school for 
having accepted functions that were once left to the family and 
the church. Treatment in social studies of such topics as personal 
development and adjustment, vocational guidance, and consumer 
education are cited as examples. Many of these critics also hold 
that to give study of contemporary problems a major place in the 
social studies curriculum is inappropriate. The school’s respon- 
sibility, runs the argument, is to teach the cultural heritage and 
develop the intellectual abilities of the student. In the social stud- 
ies this can best be done through a thorough study of non- 
contemporary social science materials. 

Others urge that the social studies curriculum should emphasize 
materials that will develop an understanding of contemporary 
societal problems. They would reduce the amount of time spent 
on non-contemporary materials as such, and would eliminate from 
the social studies program materials dealing with personal and 
vocational problems, in order to devote the available time to the 
other topics which they consider to be of first priority in social 
studies instruction. 

Yet another point of view holds that the social studies program 
should include treatment of both broad societal problems and per- 
sonal and vocational interests. Like tlie second group cited, the 
supporters of this view beiieve that contemporary affairs and prob- 
lems must be studied in the schools if the nation is to have an 
adequately informed citizenry. They point out the increased com- 
plexity of public policy and the corresponding increase in the social 
science knowledge that is available, and urge that schools must help 
young people gain some familiarity with tlie problems and potential 
approaches for dealing Nvitli lliem. As for young people’s problems 
of personal and vocational adjustment, these arc not being ade- 
quately handled by die home and the church; therefore the school 
must give help. Furthermore, this third group argues, social stud- 
ies programs that draw appropriately on the conlcmporaiy social 
sciences can treat these social adjustment problems of students in 
a way that most parents cannot, for lack of information. Tlirough 
study of contcmporaiy’ affairs and personal problems, many of dio 
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skills and attitudes needed for democratic citizenship can be de- 
veloped. Study of them also stimuktes interest in more conven- 
tional materials, which remain a basic part of the social studies 

program. vie 

There is general agreement among all the three schools or 
thought that an effort to treat too many topics results in superficial 
learning, poor retention, and failure on the part of students to de- 
velop important interests and skills. While research is needed to 
determine the relative learning dividends that can be obtained 
from intensive study of a few topics as compared with less intensive 
study of many, it seems clear that existing programs tend to cover 
too many topics to permit adequate study of most of them. The 
issue is not whether a more careful selection of content is needed 
in order to develop an effective social studies program; rather the 
issue is the basis on which the selection shall be made. The view 
of the third group cited above, that both contemporary problems 
of society and of the individual should be included in the social 
studies curriculum, has gained wide acceptance. It has been in- 
creasingly challenged during the past decade, however, on the one 
band by those who would restrict the content to the traditional 
elements and on the other by those who demand a contemporary 
emphasis but would minimize attention to problems of person^ 
adjustment. 

Decree of UNcronMixY. Should students in every part of the 
nation study a uniform social studies content? Or should content 
be selected in each classroom, or each school system, in terms of 
the immediate situation, and so strengthen the trend to a diversified 
content in social studies programs? 

Few if any social studies specialists would argue for a fixed, 
completely uniform content for the social studies curriculum, even 
if such a plan could be enforced under the system of state and 
local control of education Avhich exists in the United States. There 
are those among both educators and layman, however, who favor 
a much greater degree of uniformity than exists. They propose that 
specialists in the social sciences and in social studies education, 
working togetljer, formulate statements of minimum essentials to 
be taught in each year of the social studies program. They note 
that many teachers use the content provided in a single basic 
tcxtlxKjk rather than making a selection in terms of the needs and 
abilities of their students and of the local environment. Better, 
the argument runs, to have a selection made by experts whose lead 
would be followed by textbook authors. Tliose who favor more 
uniformity point out the increased mobility of our population and 
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the handicaps many youngsters encounter as they enter a new 
school where curriculum content for a given year is different from 
that in the previous school. They refer to the fact that modem 
technology has created a national community and drastically altered 
the characteristics of local communities. They emphasize the im- 
portance of developing a common body of civic information and 
attitudes among the citizenry of such a large diversified nation as 
the United States. They believe this goal could be attained par- 
tially through a more uniform social studies curriculum in the public 
schools. 

Few if any social studies specialists would argue that there 
should be no common elements in social studies programs across 
the nation. There is universal agreement that young citizens must 
learn about their national heritage and about contemporary society, 
and be helped to develop desirable civic attitudes and behaviors. 
But many educators resist the proposal that social studies programs 
should become standardized across the nation, witli a set of facts 
assigned to be taught in each school year. They argue that re- 
search in human development and psychology of learning indicates 
the futility of such a procedure, that the teacher must be free to 
select specific content in terms of such factors as experience back- 
grounds of students, available materials, and local community re- 
sources and conditions. 

In the past half-century the pendulum has SNvung from a fairly 
uniform content in social studies programs toward a diversified, 
differentiated content. Now it seems to be swinging back toward 
center position. Many educators can agree on certain basic con- 
cepts, generalizations, attitudes, and skills that should be developed 
through the social studies program. They can agree that certain 
of these should be emphasized in the junior high school or in the 
senior high school. The agreement breaks do^vn when it comes 
to stating a specific sequence of factual content for each school 
year. There has emerged in practice, as you read on page 22, 
relatively widespread agreement on certain general tliemes or con- 
tent areas to be taught in each year of the junior and senior higli 
school. It seems unlikely and (to these authors, at least) undesir- 
able that the pendulum should ever s^ving back to a fixed content 
for the social studies curriculum. More promising is the proposal 
for outlining a general framework for the social studies curriculum. 
This framework would be staled in terms of concepts and general- 
izations, attitudes, and skills to be developed Uirough agreed upon 
themes or general content areas assigned to each grade level. 
Individual teachers and their classes then select the specific topics, 
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Nvithin the grade-level content area, through which the concepts, 
generalizations. atUtudes. and skills are to be treated. 

COBIUCOLUM PATTEraJS. Each of the curriculum patterns that 
is used to organize social studies programs has features that rec> 
ommend it. Certain difBculUes or problems are associated with 
each. 

Social Studies Subjects. The tradiUonal pattern of separate sub- 
jects has advantages or it could not have persisted as it has. The 
subject organization provides a systematic framework for the con- 
tent, a definite continuity whether it be in terms of chronology ( as 
in history) or related topics (as in civics or geography). Teachers 
are prepared, by their study of the social sciences as separate sub- 
jects, to organize and present separate social studies subjects, A 
great deal of professional experimentation and writing concerning 
classroom procedures has been done within the pattern of die 
subject curriculum. This serves to reinforce the subject organiza- 
Uon. Most of the textbooks and other commercially prepared learn- 
ing materials available for secondary-school social studies fit the 
subject curriculum. In most cases, the students’ parents studied 
a subject curriculum when they were in secondary school. They 
tend to favor that which is within their own experience and to be 
suspicious of innovations. 

On the other hand, critics of the subject organization for 
secondary-school social studies find various grounds for their views. 
The logical requirements of the subject as an organized area of 
loiowledge, they say, usually take precedence over considerations 
of leamability and usefulness of the content for the student. Recent 
events and problems of the contemporary world tend to be neglected 
in favor of older, firmly estabUshed materials. There is a tendency, 
in a subject curriculum, to add new courses to deal with such 
admittedly important topics as “International Affairs” or “The Far 
East, but few students have time to take them. Even if all per- 
tinent topics could be presented in new courses and all students 
could study them, another present difficulty would remain. Facts 
may be taught in unrelated fashion. Information about taxation, 
for cxainple, may be scattered through separate courses in history, 
economics, government, and sociology with no functional, well- 
rounded study of the problems of taxation today. This fragmenta- 
tion of content hinders the development of sound generalizations 
about conditions and problems of modem society. It does not 
encourage students to apply facts learned in one course to another 
situation. It handicaps efforts to teach critical thinking and to 
encourage the use of problem-solving techniques. It interferes \vith 
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efforts to see social problems in their total setting. It may cause 
students (and teachers) to place memorizing information above 
understanding and using it. Critics of the subject organization 
for secondary school social studies also point out that the traditional 
nature of the course organization and the convenience of subject- 
organized textbooks may encourage the use of dull, routine teaching 
methods— the daily assignment of so many pages, the unvarying 
monotony of the question-answer recitation, and the factual ex- 
amination testing for recall of specific information. Defenders of 
the subject organization, in reply, argue that the defects cited can 
also be found in other curriculum patterns besides the subject cur- 
riculum, and that effective teaching procedures can be used within 
a subject course if the teacher will do so. 

Social Studies Fusion. The pattern of social studies fusion or 
broad-fields curriculum is urged by some educators as retaining 
many of the advantages of the subject curriculum while eliminating 
or reducing the disadvantages. A social studies fusion course de- 
veloped around historical chronology or a series of area studies, 
for example, would have a logical continuity and a systematic 
organization in terms of the subject matter. Many available learn- 
ing materials, while not specifically planned for this kind of course, 
could be easily adapted- to it. By reducing the number of separate 
courses and providing for a broader treatment of the topics that 
are studied, the pattern of social studies fusion reduces the frag- 
mentation of information concerning a given topic. Within tliis 
pattern, problem-centered study can be developed and emphasis 
can be placed on the processes of criUcal thinking. Topics of con- 
temporary urgency, such as labor-management relations or the con- 
trol and use of atomic power, can be fitted into a social studies 
fusion or broad-fields course more easily than into a conventional 
subject curriculum. The number of separate social studies courses 
can be reduced in favor of a basic broad-fields offering for all stu- 
dents. Finally, teachers who are prepared in the social sciences 
can feel reasonably secure in a social studies fusion course while 
they may reject a curriculum plan that requires them to deal with 
content from literature, science, or other fields of knowledge. 

Many critics of tlie subject curriculum tliink that the pattern 
of social studies fusion or broad-fields represents a constructive 
step, but that it does not go far enough in providing a functional 
organization. The same criticisms that apply to tlie subject cur- 
riculum arc held to apply, though to a lesser extent, to the pattern 
of social studies fusion. There is likely to be an emphasis on a 
logical organization of content, perhaps at the expense of its useful- 
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ness and leamability for young people, say the critics. Retention 
of factual information, rather than the ability to find and use im 
formation in problem-solving, is frequently stressed, even though 
this need not be the case. Fragmentation of information about a 
particular problem or topic, while reduced, may still exist in a 
broad-fields program. In short, say the critics, the social studies 
fusion or broad-fields curriculum pattern merely sets up broader 
compartments in place of the conventional subjects. It still leaves 
to the pupil, unassisted, the task of synthesizing ideas and facts 
about society’s problems from different compartments. 

Integrative Programs. Integrative patterns of curriculum organ- 
ization, whether labeled “core” or given some other title, are 
considered by some educators to provide potential advantages. 
Content may be selected on the basis of its significance for the 
personal lives of students and for their understanding of society’s 
problems. Instruction can more easily be organized in these pat- 
terns so as to provide experience in critical thinking and problem- 
solving, and so as to encourage independence in study, urge those 
who favor integrative programs. Because of this, more transfer 
from classroom study of social problems to out-of-school life can 
be expected from integrative programs than from those of a subject 
or broad-fields curriculum. The longer class period facilitates a 
\vide variety of procedures and flexible use of learning materials. 
Since a teacher works with students over a longer period of time 
and comes to understand them more fully than in a subject or 
broad-fields course, there is more opportunity for functional guid- 
ance and for individualized instruction. 

Integrative programs have been functioning in some secondary 
schools for more than a generation, and there has been some eval- 
uation of results achieved tluuugh them. Much of the evidence 
from the Eight-Year Study and from more recent investigations 
favors the integrative program over the subject curriculum or the 
social studies fusion. Studies of several experiments have indicated 
that students learned as much or more factual information in the 
broader programs as in the traditional ones and showed additional 
gains in such aspects of their development as breadth of interest, 
independent study habits, criUcal thinking skills, and ability to 
work with others. 

Some critics of integrative programs hold that the integrity of 
the separate subject fields is lost in this form of curriculum organ- 
izaUon. They argue that unless geography is taught as geography 
and history as histor>', for example, students will not gain insight 
into eitljcr the method or the content of these disciplines. 
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Other critics of integrative programs accept the theories which 
underlie this curriculum pattern, but point out the difficulties of 
developing integrative or core courses effectively. One of the prob- 
lems has to do wth the teacher’s preparation and his own view 
of his proper role. Many teachers, especially those who feel some- 
what insecure, cling to the idea that in order to hold the respect 
of students and to teach them effectively, the teacher must “know 
all the answers.” The thoughtful teacher of a subject course has 
always recognized that this is not true, that however thoroughly 
he is prepared, it is not possible to know the answer to every ques- 
tion raised by pupils. Indeed, if he does, it is probable that the 
students either have not been stimulated to do much thinking or 
that they have been discouraged from raising questions. The 
teacher of a core or common learnings class must accept the role 
of the well-informed, mature leader of the group who helps students 
find ans\vers to their questions. This means that he must himself 
possess a broad background of information and knowledge of the 
techniques of analysts used in the various disciplines that the class 
will draw upon, although he need not be a specialist in each of 
these fields. Many teachers, it is argued, have not received the 
broad preparation which is required to handle integrated courses 
effectively. 

Finding and organizing enough suitable learning materials for 
a core class is often a difficulty. Textbooks for specific subjects, 
the predominant type of learning material available, do not facih'tate 
the students* search for information about a broad topic or problem. 
^VhiJe many social studies films, pamphlets, and otlier non-text 
materials are available, there are some important topics that are 
not treated in these materials. In any case, the job of finding and 
orgam’zing such materials is time-consuming and sometimes dis- 
couraging, even for an adequately prepared teacher; for one who 
is less than adequately prepared, it may be an impossible task. 

Obtaining parental and student understanding of this new form 
of curriculum organization sometimes presents another hurdle in 
developing a core or integrative program. The tendenc)' to resist 
and be suspicious of change has sometimes been reficctcd in the 
attitudes held by school patrons toward core classes. Where more 
flexible curriculum patterns have been used successfully, parents 
and students (as well as teachers) have been helped to understand 
tlie why and liow of the new plan. 

^VIuch curriculum pattern best facilitates social studies learn- 
ings? There is no single answer to lliat question. The plan which 
is most useful in situation A may not be the one that would work 
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best in situation B. Sucb factors as the quality of teacher prepara- 
tion and of available materials in the particular situation must be 
considered. It is clear, however, that more (and more systematic; 
evaluation of the various patterns for organizing social studies in- 
struction is needed. 


TRENDS IN SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAMS 
Throughout the history of American public schools, social stud- 
ies offerings have reflected, more or less promptly, major develop- 
ments in society. The social tensions and problems resulting from 
World War II, followed by postwar readjustments and a continuing 
period of international imcertainty, have caused four areas of study 
to receive increased attention in social studies programs. They are 
citizenship education, intergroup or human relations education, 
economic education, and education for understanding of world af- 
fairs. Each of these areas has been treated in social studies class- 
rooms for many years, but during the past decade each has been 
die subject of experimentation and special emphasis. 

CmzENSHiP Education. Perhaps the outstanding trend in so- 
cial studies teaching since the end of World War II has been a 
renewed emphasis on one of the oldest basic elements of tlie field, 
namely, citizenship education. There have been fresh efforts to 
describe good citizenship behaviors, and a number of research pro- 
grams have been conducted to discover more effective methods for 
teaching these behaviors. 

Soon after World War H a joint committee of the National 
Council for the Social Studies and the United States Department 
of Defense prepared a functional description of the “good demo- 
cratic citizen” (see Readings, Chap. 3). It is a significant docu- 
ment, worthy of study by every social studies teacher, both because 
of its content and because of the process through which it was 
developed. The committee drew up a list of characteristics which 
its members considered essential to effective citizenship in a de- 
mocracy and obtained reactions to the list from more than 300 
prominent citizens. This jury of critics included leaders of labor, 
management, farm, and religious groups, as well as outstanding 
lawyers, educators, government leaders, and members of other 
professions. The find description, reflecting the views of many 
segments of American society, consists of a list of twenty-four char- 
acteristic behaviors of a good citizen. It emphasizes the attitudes 
and the skills needed to act constructively in civic affairs, as well 
as the knowledge needed by citizens. This document has continu- 
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ing usefulness for individual social studies teacliers and for cur- 
riculum committees. It furnishes guidance for the selection of 
curriculum content and for the development of evaluation measures. 

Three outstanding studies in citizenship education were the 
Citizenship Education Study of Detroit and Wayne University, the 
Kansas Study of Education for Citizenship, and tlie Citizenship 
Education Project of Teacliers College, Columbia University. Their 
findings were strikingly similar, although the procedures and em- 
phasis in the three projects varied considerably. 

The results of tlie investigations indicated that students leam 
many citizenship facts in their social studies classes. They leam a 
great deal of information about government, American democratic 
ideals, and related areas. But many students make little growth, 
as they go through the secondary school, in critical thinking skills 
and in the habits, attitudes, and abilities that lead them to become 
active participants in civic affairs. 

The data from the investigations suggest that social studies pro- 
grams should provide many more opportunities for students to con- 
sider alternative solutions for socio-civic problems and to partici- 
pate actively in civic affairs of the school and commum'ty. Findings 
of the Detroit Study emphasized that “The emotional adjustment 
of pupils is the most important factor in the quality of citizenship 
of boys and girls” (see Selected Readings). Preliminary research 
of the Kansas Study suggested the need for more problem-cen- 
tered units in social studies programs, and the elimination of un- 
planned duplication from one year to another. Both emphasized 
the need for direct, continuing teaching of critical thinking skills. 
These and other citizenship education projects have pointed up 
the need to get young people emotionally involved with civic af- 
fairs and ideals, as well as to give them citizenship information. 

Human Relations Education. Closely related to citizenship 
education, or even a part of it, is education for improved human 
relations. For at least a generation the concepts of tolerance among 
diverse groups and equality of rights and opportunities for all in- 
dividuals have been accepted as appropriate for development in 
social studies programs. The stresses and strains of World War II 
and the postwar years increased problems of discrimination against 
minority groups and threats of racial strife. In response to the 
obvious need for more effective school programs in this area, con- 
siderable research and experimentation with intergroup education 
has been carried out. The most comprehensive study was that 
sponsored by the American Council on Education, Intergroup Ed- 
ucation in Cooperating Schools.” The staff of tlie study and the 
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faculties of the participating schools worked together to develop 
learning materials and techniques for teaching the knowledge, skilly 
and attitudes needed for improved human relations (see Selected 
Readings). The National Council for the Social Studies, the Bureau 
of Intercultural Relations, and the John Dewey Society issued 
publications reporting promising practices in intergroup education. 

As data were accumulated, the conception of intergroup educa- 
tion expanded. The early focus on improving relationships among 
persons of differing racial, religious, or nationality backgrounds was 
broadened. Problems of mutual undei^tanding among persons of 
different socioeconomic groups, of different regions, or of rural 
versus urban backgrounds were seen to be a part of intergroup 
education. The name “human relations education” was evolved to 
describe this new, broader conception of the problem area. 

From the great variety of study, experimentation, and research 
that has been done in the field of human relations education, a 
number of conclusions can be drawn. Factual information about 
minority groups, races, problems of discrimination, contributions of 
various ethnic groups to the culture, and so on, must be included 
in the social studies curriculum as a basis for healthy attitudes 
toward persons of groups other than one's own. Stereotypes about 
groups must be identified and destroyed through the application 
of critical thinking. But information done will not cause students 
to develop socially desirable attitudes and behaviors toward those 
of other groups. Experiences that will sensitize the student to the 
problems of human relations and help him to feel another's point 
of view as well as understand it intellectually must be provided. 
Human relations skills, including discussion techniques and co- 
operative work skills, must he taught. Isolated units on problems 
of minority groups or other aspects of human relations have little 
permanent effect on attitudes or behaviors. Radier there must be 
■a cuTTiulative series of exposures lo information and sensitizing expe- 
riences in the area of human relations. 

Much of the content ordinarily included in social studies pro- 
grams can contribute lo effective human relations education. In 
United States history classes, for example, there is opportunity to 
toeat aspects of human relations in connection with such topics as 
immigration, slavery, the Reconstruction period, the rise of labor 
unions, or the history of religious groups. To contribute to positive 
attitudes and insights concerning human relations, however, these 
topics must be presented within a framework of democratic social 
values. 
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Economic Education. The increased emphasis on economic 
education within the past decade has complex origins. The depres- 
sion of the 1930’s focused attention on dislocations of the economy. 
Problems of the national budget, the tax system, and the relation 
of government spending to private enterprise highlighted the need 
in a democracy for voters who understand economic issues. The 
individual’s need for understandings that will enable him to manage 
his own affairs within an intricate economic system has also become 
more urgent. 

EflForts to improve and increase economic education have been 
stimulated by a series of special projects sponsored by educational 
and lay groups. During the 1940’s the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals sponsored the Consumer Education 
Study, through which materials on consumer economics were prep- 
ared for student use. Recommendations were also developed for 
placement of consumer economics topics in the social studies and 
other parts of the school curriculum. Within the past decade the 
Joint Council on Economic Education and the Council for Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education have carried on research to identify 
basic economic concepts that should be taught. The Joint Council 
has also sponsored many workshops for teachers, where plans and 
materials for teaching economic understandings have been de- 
veloped. 

The efforts to improve economic education have focused on 
introducing a fuller and more effective treatment of economic 
concepts into existing social studies programs, not on adding eco- 
nomics courses. Between 1922 and 1951 the number of such 
separate courses did not increase materially, but there has been 
a great increase in the time devoted to economic topics in history, 
geography, civics, and social problems courses. Treatment of these 
topics has shifted from the teaching of economic theory in a rela- 
tively abstract fashion to study of contemporary economic problems. 
The problem-centered approach is defended as making economic 
information more leamable for high school students. Another trend 
has been to give greater attention to personalized aspects of eco- 
nomics, ranging from wse buying and saving to planning for 
retirement. 

World Affairs Education. The renewed emphasis since World 
War II on study of other peoples and of world affairs is an ac- 
celeration of a trend that has been developing since the end of 
World War I. The reasons for it are obvious— the increased respon- 
sibility of the United States for world leadership, tlie continuing 
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growth of world interdependence, and the critical importance that 
international relations has assumed in the age of satellites ^d 
nuclear weapons. The emphasis on world affairs education has 
continued to grow stronger in spite of objections in some localities 
from small but vocal pressure groups, who fail to recognize the 
urgency of the present world situation and the need for a citizenry 
that is adequately informed about it 

Education for understanding of world affairs is based on study 
of other peoples of the ^vorld, agencies of international coopera- 
tion, and current world problems. Few separate courses in world 
affairs or international relations have been introduced in high 
schools. Rather, attention is given to these topics within the basic 
social studies offering. Courses in United States history, for ex- 
ample, often include some study of the United Nations and its 
agencies, of the history of American foreign relations and the 
machinery for conducting them, and of United States policies con- 
cerning world problems today. Civics courses in botli the ninth 
and b-velfth grades usually give some attention to international 
organizations and United States participation in world affairs. The 
opportunities in geography and world history courses for a study 
of other peoples and of world problems have been capitalized upon 
to some extent in most schools. 

Improved education for understanding of world affairs has been 
stimulated by many studies and programs sponsored by educa- 
tional organizations. The American Council on Education, in co- 
operation with other agencies, has sponsored a series of textbook 
analyses. Tliese have resulted in the identification and, to some 
extent, the elimination of stereotyped, prejudiced, or inaccurate 
treatments of otlier peoples and events involving conflict beUveen 
nations. Most of these studies also included recommendations 
about topics that should be presented more fully and about ways 
of presenting them in more leamable fashion (see Selected Read- 
ings for Chapter 17, textbook studies sponsored by American Coun- 
cil on Education and study by McClure). The National Council 
for the Social Studies has published helpful materials through its 
Journal and its scries of bulletins and yearbooks. Particularly out- 
standing is its Twenty-fifth Yearbook, Approaches To An Under- 
standing of World Affairs. Tlic Council has also sponsored an ex- 
perimental program in the teaching of world affairs. Other branches 
of the National Education Association have carried on programs 
of publlcaUon and oilier activities related to education for under- 
standing of world affairs. The North Central Association of Second- 
ary' Schools and Colleges has sponsored the preparation of pamphlet 
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texts about other peoples and about various aspects of international 
relations. This is only a partial lisb’ng, but it indicates the wide- 
spread effort among educators to obtain more adequate treatment 
of world affairs in the school program. Various citizen groups, 
such as the United States National Commission for UNESCO and 
the American Association for the United Nations, have been equally 
interested and active. 

It has become increasingly clear that while it is essential to 
present adequate and accurate information about world affairs, this 
alone will not achieve the desired understandings, behaviors, and 
attitudes. The information must be taught in such a way that stu- 
dents see its importance in their own lives, so that they learn at 
the level of involvement rather than of verbal performance. A 
cumulative series of vivid, personalized experiences, through read- 
ing, films, or actual contact with representatives of other peoples 
or with activities of international organizations, is needed to develop 
true understanding. 

There is no doubt that todays high school graduates, as a group, 
are better informed about world affairs than were those of earlier 
years. There remains, however, a serious question as to wheAer 
enough has yet been done to achieve the goal of an informed 
citizenry, willing and able to demand and sustain constructive 
foreign policies. 

In the reappraisal of the social studies curriculum which seems 
to be developing, the social studies teacher will be called upon to 
evaluate the issues and trends to which this chapter furnishes an 
introduction. He should become thoroughly informed about each 
one through study of the Selected Readings below, and by follow- 
ing current discussions of them in Social Education and other 
professional literature. 


SELECTED READINGS 

Articles 

Baxer, Derwood. “Economic EducatSoD,” In Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
3d ed. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1960, pp. 398-402. 

A summary of developments in the field of economic education. 

Bboadhead, Busseu. H., and Botneit, Le%vie W. “Areas of Change and Con- 
troversy,” in Ruth Ellsworth and Ole Sand (eds.), Improving the Social Studies 
Curriculum. Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Washington, D.C.: The Council, 1955. 16-58. 

A well-documented discussion of Issues and trends in the sodal studies cur- 
riculum. A basic reference on this topic. 
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‘ others “An Objective Evaluation of a Core Program, 

fl4-89. 


i/Jii'i'l » . found that core dass students showed slight but con- 

« «««> informaUon when compared with students in the con- 

improvement in study shills, effectiveness of expression, 
lud unnvth of civic attitudes. 

TOT- SoCTAL Studies of the National Council for the Social 
(SwtMi'iwiN ajjd the Future,*’ National Eductrtfon Association Journal, 

ia (January, I960), S-H. .tv v 

summaiy of the report of the Commission, in which societal changes that 
^ake a reappraisal of sodal studies programs imperative are discussed, 
r' '« Paul W "Promoting Economic Literacy Through American History,” 
of Educaiional Sociology. 23 (March, 1950), 415-23. 

ExempllHcs a trend in sodal studies education, by urging more attention to 
economics in history courses. Suggests four functions of history in teaching eco- 
nomics, and Idcnlifies the marks of economic literacy. 

DfMOirn, STANtET. "Citizenship Education," in Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, 3d cd. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1960. 206-10. 

Reviews the major projects and studies in citizenship education. 


Faif, Jean. "The Comparative Effectiveness of a Core and a Conventional Cui- 
rtailum in Developing Sodal Concern,” School Rcuieto, 62 (May and June, 
1054), 274-82, 340-53. 

Reports a study which found no significant differences between core and con- 
ventional classes In development of an awareness of social conditions, ability to 
apply fact and value generalizations to social problems, and interest in social 
affairs. Core students developed slightly more willingness to take a democratic 
position on social policies. 


pLANonis, Ned A. "English and Sodal Studies—or Core? Which for Better Basic 
Skills?" School Reuiew, 66 (Autumn, 1958), 351-60. 

Reports a study which found no significant differences between core and non- 
core students on reading and other language skills. 

Gnoss, RiaiAAo E. “Emerging Horizons for the Sodal Studies,” Social Education, 
24 (January, I960), 21-24. 

Describes experiments with scheduling, cortelalion of subjects, team-teaching, 
large classes, television, and use of master teachers. Urges creative thinking on 
use of teacher pcrsotmel and dass programs. 

Cross, RiauTO E. "What's Wrong with American History?” Social Education, 16 
(April. 1952), 157-61. 

Dcs^bes results of a California survey of the organization, methods, and 
teaching materials used by American history teachers. Iden^es sources of 
dissatisfaction with American history courses. 


Books 


ANorasoN. IIwAim (cd.). Approaches to an Underrfandfng of World Affairs. 
Twcnty.Uth Yearbook of the National Council for the Sodal Studies. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Couneff, 1054. 


Combines cluplers which analyze areas of the world with chapters which sug- 
g«t ways of leaching world affairs. The chapter on “Developing International 
Understanding in the Secondary School” presents many useful activities. 
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The summary volume of the Detroit Citizenship Education Study. Describes 
the plan used in collecting information and presents findings and conclusions. 
Taba, Hma; Brady, Elizabeth H.; and Robinson, John T. Inter-Group Educa- 
tion in Public Schools. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1952. 
Describes experimental projects developed under the auspices of the staff of the 
Committee on Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools. Reports worlc 
on curriculum development, improving group life in schools, and school-com- 
munity projects. 

Vincent, William S., and others. Building Better Programs in Citizenship. New 
York: Citizenship Education Project, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1958. 

Identifies goals, describes a program of laboratory practices and materials de- 
veloped by the project, and shows how laboratory practices can be used in 
typical courses. 

West, Edith (ed.). Improving the Teaching of World History, Twentieth Year- 
book of the National Council for the Social Studies. Washington, D.C.: The 
Council, 1949. 

Chapter 4 identifies criticisms of world history offerings, and Chapter 11 ad- 
vocates two-year sequences in order to avoid superficial learning. 

What Should the High Schools Teach? 1956 Yearbook of the American Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Washington, D.C.: The Asso- 
ciation, 1956. 

Chapter 5 presents arguments for and against Integrative and subject matter 
courses. Pages 187-90 deal with the organization of social studies courses. 
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THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


Each fall, thousands of beginning teachers enter classrooms to 
start ^vork in their chosen profession. Between September and 
June, they find moments of success and satisfaction and encounter 
difficulties and discouragements. There are some problems that 
most beginners face, regardless of the field in which they are 
teaching. Maintaining satisfactory standards of classroom conduct, 
or the discipline problem, for example, is a general concern with 
first-year teachers. Suggestions for dealing with this problem are 
much the same regardless of the subject taught. Other problems 
arise that are more directly related to the teaching field. Thus the 
beginning social studies teacher has problems of planning and 
locating learning materials that are different in specifics if not in 
principle from those of the teacher of French or biology. Problems 
of the first category, those encountered by beginners in every 
field, have been treated at length in discussion of general methods 
of teaching in secondary schools or in specialized pamphlets and 
periodical articles. The beginning social studies teacher will profit 
from reading some of these, the ones noted at the end of the 
chapter. 

This chapter is devoted to some of the problems that beginning 
social studies teachers face because they are teaching social studies, 
and to suggestions for dealing with them successfully. 

problems of beginning teachers 

When a number of first-year social studies teachers were asked 
what problems they had met in their first months of teaching, they 
responded with comments such as these; 

I teach eighth-grade social studies. One of my basic problems is gear- 
ing the work to the students’ level so that they can understand the prob- 
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lems of early American history along the lines of their own experiOTCM. 

I thinh that much of the work in the early part of the term was completely 
over their heads. 

One of my problems is that of getting the whole class interested enou^ 
in the work to have wide participation. There are usually only a few who 
are active participants. 

I have trouble judging how much students can do in a class period. 
Sometimes my plan for one day would keep them busy for a week. ^ I find 
that my plans work better when I begin by listing two or three things to 
emphasize. That helps me keep the plan focused. 

At first I thought my chief problem was learning to use techniques that 
I had read about, such as using committees in teaching current events. 
Then I decided that I should first be clear on why one should tea(^ current 
events. I have found that when 1 am clear on why I am teaching some- 
thing, it is easier to choose techniques that will work. 

I teach in a school where students get very excited about grades. One 
of my problems has been how to prove to my students that my grades 
were fair and, for that matter, to be sure myself that they were. When I 
had to give out the first grades last fall, 1 found I didn’t have much to 
grade on except a couple of tests. 

Time is my problem. There is never enough of it to make plans, do the 
reading I need to do, find materiab for students to use, make tests, and 
read students’ papers. I have four different preparations, one of them for 
a science class. 

These problems of first-year teachers are typical of those en- 
countered by beginning social studies teachers. They are problems 
involving clear identification of goals, knowledge of students, se- 
lection of materials and content appropriate to the particular stu- 
dents, and organization of classwork so that students will find it 
leamable and worth learning. The beginner can take a number of 
steps to avoid or minimize these problems. 

PRESCHOOL PLANNING 

As soon as possible after he obtains a position, the social studies 
teacher should begin to learn about the school in which he will 
teach and the community in which it is located. His preplanning 
for the school year can then be done within a realistic framework. 

Getting an overview of the community is important for any 
teacher going into a new position. It is especially important that 
a social studies teacher obtain information about such features of 
the commiinity as its economic life, its political structure, its history, 
its cultural activities, and the composition of its population. 'This 
information ^vUl be invaluable to him in adapting his social studies 
instruction to local conditions and needs, as well as in understand- 
ing the young people with whom he is to work. In his search for 
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such information he may turn first to standard references such as 
Webster’s Geographical Dictionary and to a state history or state 
guide. More current material may be available from the state or 
local chamber of commerce or from the school system itself. If the 
community is nearby, the teacher can supplement his loiowledge 
of it by observation. In any case, he can subscribe to and read 
the local newspaper, thus getting some picture of the current scene 
in which he will be working. 

The school in which the new teacher is to work may have de- 
veloped its own curriculum plan, or it may follow that recom- 
mended by the state. The teacher should obtain a copy of the 
plan in use and examine it to become familiar with the total social 
studies program and with the general plans for other subject areas 
that his pupils will be studying. This ^vill give him a framework 
within which to consider the specific courses he will teach, so that 
he can provide for both vertical and horizontal articulation of in- 
struction. For obvious reasons, he should study with especial care 
both the curriculum plans and the basic text materials for the 
courses he will teach. 

If the teacher finds that topics about which he is poorly in- 
formed are included in the courses he is to teach, and most begin- 
ning social studies teachers will discover at least a few, he must 
lay out a study program covering them. He should plan this study 
realistically so as to give some attention to each of the major 
topics. To spend all his time on those that come early in the year, 
leaving the others to “catch up on as he goes along,” would be 
a mistake. He needs some famih'arity with the total content in 
order to make a general plan for the year’s work. In addition, the 
beginner will find little time to develop basic background knowl- 
edge during his first year of teaching. His time will be fully oc- 
cupied with the demands of daily preparation— developing detailed 
plans, seeking enrichment materids, reading and criticizing stu- 
dent papers, and so on— and with other responsibilities in the school, 
such as sponsoring a student activity or serving on a faculty 
committee. 

Before the social studies teacher faces his first classes, he should 
have developed a general plan for the year’s work in each. He 
should decide on the internal organization of the course, whether 
it is to be organized around problems, topics, chronological periods, 
or a combination of these. Each block of work should be sketched 
out roughly, wth approximate time allotments. Even though he 
modifies this over-all plan during the year, as he is certain to do, 
the teacher needs to have it in mind as he plans specific umts. 
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Having such a skeleton plan will facilitate, not hamper, his use of 
teacher-pupil planning and of the variety of procedures that he 
will need to employ through the year. 


DEVELOPING RESOURCE FILES 

In connection with his preplanning, the new social studies 
teacher should locate resource units and other materials for each 
part of each course he will handle. If he has not already done so 
as part of liis professional course work, he should begin to build 
his resource files. As a minimum these should include a picture 
and map file, a file of exercise and test items, a file of references, 
films, readings, and other learning materials, and a file of resource 
and teaching units. 

The first step in developing usable resource files is to decide on 
a general organization for them, one that will enable the teacher 
to locate materials quickly when he needs them for planning a unit, 
preparing a bulletin board or a particular lesson, developing a study 
exercise, or constructing a test. At first he will find that a few 
general headings are most useful. The portions of the files devoted 
to United States history materials, for example, might be organized 
by chronological periods: Colonial, to 1763; Revolutionary and 
Constitutional, to 1789; Early National, to 1830; and so on. Or a 
combination of chronological and topical headings might be used. 
As the resource files are developed, a more elaborate system of 
headings and cross reference will be needed. Each teacher needs 
to work out his own system to fit his particular situation. Probably 
he will find it efficient to use the same set of headings for the picture 
file, the test file, and other resource files that he may develop. 

Picture and map files can be built up by systematic clipping of 
news magazines, newspapers, and worn-out pamphlets and text- 
books, as well as by purchase of materials. Standard- or legal-sized 
file folders provide suitable receptacles for the clipped materials. 
The legal-sized folders are preferable if filing cabinets of that size 
are available. If no filing cabinets are available, the teacher may 
wish to use standard-sized folders which can be placed in makeshift 
files consisting of orange crates. Suggestions for mounting and 
using pictures and other graphics in the classroom are given in the 
Selected Readings for Chapter 19. 

Most teachers find a card file the most useful form in which to 
collect items for tests and study exercises. Each item is placed on 
a separate card, which can be pulled from the file when an exercise 
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or test is being constructed, and then refiled. Data about the dif- 
ficulty of the item can be added to the back of the card each time 
the item is used, 

A card file is also a useful form In which to collect data about 
reading references, films, filmstrips, and other learning materials. 
Some teachers, however, prefer to use file folders so that unit plans 
and entire reading lists may be filed conveniently with the refer- 
ences to other learning materials. 

The beginning teacher will find that well-developed resource 
files simplify his planning and enrich his class teaching. If he has 
not had opportunity to build such files in advance, he should not 
feel discouraged. By setting up a filing plan and gathering ma- 
terials systematically he will soon have the basis for a useful col- 
lection. In later years, the teacher will continually add fresh mate- 
rials and weed out those which become worn or outdated. 

LEARNING ABOUT THE SCHOOL 

Many schools today provide a preschool orientation conference 
for teachers, particularly for those who are entering the system for 
the first time. New teachers are given opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the school and its routines— how to record and report 
attendance, when and how to requisition materials, and so on. The 
social studies teacher needs this essential information, of course. 

In addition, he must become acquainted with the special resources 
he will need to draw upon and the school policies concerning their 
use. More specifically, he must get answers to such questions as 
these: 

1. What are the procedures to be followed in using the school library 
in various ways: checking out boobs for classroom use, arranging 
for a reserve shelf in the library, sending students to the library 
to cany on research projects, and so on? 

2. What maps, globes, and other display materials are available, and 
how are they obtained for classroom use? 

3. What films and other audio-visual materials are available, and 
what are the procedures to be followed in ordering and using them? 
Are operators provided, or must die teacher operate the audio- 
visual machines himself? 

4. Is there in the school a file of community resources? If so, what 
are the procedures for using it? 

5. What are the school’s policies concerning field trips, out-of-school 
interviews by students, guest speakers, and other procedures for 
using community resources? 
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6. What student personnel records are available, and what are the 

procedures for using them? , n- i. 

7. Who are the senior members of the social studies staff to whom 
the newcomer should turn for help with questions that may anser 

If there is no preschool conference, the beginner should mahe 
inquiry about such points as these as soon as an opportunity 

occurs. r 1 r 

During the first weeks of school, or during the preschool conter- 
ence if possible, tbe teacher should pul this new information to use. 
For example, he should make a survey of the library to learn what 
books are available for the reading program in each of his classes. 
He should study personnel records to prepare summaries of basic 
data concerning each of his classes, on sucli points as range of read- 
ing scores and intelligence quotients, and to identify students with 
unique problems. Intensive work along these lines before the 
opening of school or during the first weeks will pay dividends 
tbroughout tbe school year. 

THE FIRST CLASSES 

Even though the new teaclier has spent many hours fn prepara- 
tion and has attended preschool conferences, he usually feels that 
he is beginning his career when he meets his classes for tlie first 
time. Knowing that the first impression is important, he is eager 
to make a good one. There is no set recipe for a successful first 
class, but there are some approaches that experienced teachers have 
found useful and some cautions that beginners will do well tc 
consider. 

There are usually some routine jobs to be accomplished at the 
first class meeting, though exactly what they are will vary fron 
school to school. Textbooks may be distributed, students' schedule 
cards checked, seats assigned, and so on. The routines must be 
taken care of, but it is important also to make some beginning will 
the class s work for the year. Some attention, however brief, maj 
be given to reasons for studying the topics that are to be includec 
and to the values that each student can gain from his social studie; 
work. There may be time for a quick overview of the year’s worl 
and an introduction to some of the basic materials that will b< 
used, or perhaps a short pretest on some aspects of the year’s worl 
or a brief current events quiz may be given and discussed. I 
carefully planned assignment should be given, one that is inter 
esting, clearly stated, and reasonable in length, and which cai 
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be followed up tlirough class activity the next day. For most stu- 
dents interest is high on the first day, probably as high as it will 
be except as it is stimulated by the on-going work of the class. 
Most young people return to sdiool each year with good resolu- 
tions, and tliey find it anticlimactic if their first opportunity to 
demonstrate these resolutions is postponed. 

The beginning teacher will, of course, plan the first days work 
in detail. As he thinks through the routine tasks to be done he 
should try to anticipate those which might invite disorder and 
decide exactly how each step will be handled to hold confusion to 
a minimum. He should work out the exact wording of instructions 
so that they can be given in clear, concise terms. However, he 
should not be dependent on written notes while giving them. The 
teacher will try to time his plan realistically, but he should have 
activities in reserve to use if the work moves more rapidly than 
he expected. He should plan such activities as specifically as the 
main part of the day s work. From the first day he will strive for 
variety in class procedures, but he will avoid overly complicated 
plans for the first days, plans in which too many things to do 
may confuse the students. 

THE FIRST WEEKS 

The second and third days and the second and third weeks are 
still "first days.” Classroom routines, ways of working, and stand- 
ards of performance are being established. The same detailed plan- 
ning that was done for the first class session is needed. 

During this crucial period, the beginning teacher should maintain 
a pleasant and friendly manner, but avoid undue informality in 
relationships with students within or outside the classroom. It is 
difficult to move from informality to a more formal relationship, 
as many beginners have learned too late. It is easy to move from 
formality to a less formal manner once basic routines and acceptable 
relationships have been established. The beginning teacher should 
speak and act with assurance based on his careful preparation. 

He should avoid a dogmatic manner, however, or a pretence to 
more experience than he obviously could have had. Students are 
likely to accept a dogmatic manner as a challenge to which they 
may react with insubordinate behavior. They are also usually 
quick to learn exactly what experience the new teacher has had 
and to e.xpose any false claims. . , ^ , . , , , 

Another caution for beginnmg social studies teachers is related 
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to written assignments. The first svritten assignment may well be 
given within the first week or Uvo. It should be reasonable in 
length and related clearly to the current work of The 

criteria by which it is to be marked should be deGnitely established^ 
with such questions as whether grammar and spelling wll 
settled at time the assignment is made. The teacher should 
read the papers carefully. He should make marginal notations on 
every paper, giving constructive criticisms along with recognition 
of work well done. He should return the papers promptly, the 
next day if possible, and discuss them with the class. In this way 
students will he helped to comprehend the standards which will 
prevail through the year. They will also be assured that this 
teacher actually reads their papers, gives help through his com- 
ments, and recognizes merit where it is present. 

If written assignments are to be used properly, the social studies 
teacher must space them so that he has time available to deal 
with the papers promptly and carefully. He should plan so tliat 
only one class hands in papers on a given day. He will set up each 
assignment so that It serves more than one purpose. He will not 
use a written assignment as busy work, nor os a punitive measure. 
The teacher can avoid giving more xvrilten assignments than he 
can handle if he schedules his own time efficiently and plans each 
assignment thoughtfully. 

First Marking Period. Many a beginning social studies teacher 
approaches the first marking period with uncertainty, even trepida- 
tion. He must give a summary evaluation of the work of students, 
many of whom he feels he is just coining to know. He is un- 
comfortably aware that grades are given great importance by many 
students and parents. He is likely to be concerned about such 
questions as these: How can he insure fairness in his grading? 
How will individual students react to their grades? How will 
parents react? How will class morale be affected? His problem 
is mtensified by the fact that pupils themselves often have a less 
knowledge of their progress in social studies than in other 
fields such as mathematics or foreign language, where goals are 
often narrower and daily success or failure more specifically defined 
than in social studies. 

The beginimg social studies teacher can approach his first mark- 
ing period %rith confidence, however, if he has made specific ap- 
phrations of modem principles of evaluation from the first days 
oi the term. If he has defined the purposes of assignments and 
claswork definitely, both to himself and to students, the achieve- 
ment or each student is measured more accurately. If there have 
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been several interim evaluations of individual student work, each 
reported to the students and discussed with them, there can be 
no great surprises at marking time. Some social studies teachers, 
indeed, give each student a sheet recapitulating his records for the 
term at tlie time the periodic evaluation is sent home to parents. 
If the teacher has offered opportunities for remedial work during 
the term, students earning poor grades will have little basis for 
resentment. Finally, if the teacher has studied the personnel 
records of his students early in the term, he has some picture of the 
strengths and weaknesses of each. He is able, within the frame- 
work of school policies concerm'ng marks, to evaluate individual 
progress more realistically than if he acts without adequate knowl- 
edge of the student. 

Each beginning social studies teacher discovers, as the year 
moves along, his own particular problems and areas of success. 
The teacher creates his own successes, and he must work through 
his problems as they arise. But he need not work at them alone, 
for help is constantly at hand. Supervisors, more experienced col- 
leagues, and former college instructors usually can and are eager 
to give assistance as it is needed. The critical factor in the success 
of the beginning social studies teacher, assuming a generally ade- 
quate background, is his continuing effort to define his own prob- 
lems and seek satisfactory solutions for them. 


SELECTED READINGS 

Abticle 

White, Elizabeth S. ‘Tips for the Begioning English Teacher,’* The English 
Journal, 47 (September, 1958), 349-53. 

A storehouse of suggestions on organiziDg a class, pitfalls to avoid, and self- 
evaluation. Only a few of the ideas are inapplicable for the beginning social 
studies teacher. 


Books and Pamphlets 

First-Year Teachers in 1954-55, National Education Association Research Bulletin, 
Vol. 34 No. 1. Washington, D.C.: Hie Association, 1956. Pp. 47. 

Reports a study made in towns of 2500 or more population. The findings on 
selecUon and appointment, social factors, and problems of first-year teachers 
should prove interesting reading for the prospecUve teacher. 



Inc., 1958. 

Contains helpful discussion of types of discipline problems, with examples of 
poor and good ways of handling them. 
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Sheviaiov, Georce V,, and Redl, Fnm. Discipline for Today's Children and 
Youth, rev. ed. Washington, D.C.: Natumal Education Association, 1951. 
Includes a general discussion of principles plus specific suggestions for ap- 
plication of principles in the classroonL Uses many illustrative case studies. 
Wiggins, Sam P. Successful High School Teaching. Boston: Houghton MlSlin Co., 
1958. 

Chapter 7, “Claisrooin Management for Better Leamiag,** provides suggestions 
for preventing discipline prohlms and promoting a good classroom atmosphere 
for learning. Chapter 11 differentiates between junior and senior high school 
classes. Down-to-earth treatment 
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Each year most of tlie students in Mr. Warner’s classes consider 
themselves fortunate, and they are. Mr. Warner has been teaching 
social studies for ten years. He was well prepared, and was an 
effective teacher from the beginning although he encountered his 
share of first-year difficulties. He has moved from one teaching 
position to another three times, each time with an improvement 
in salary and teaching conditions. Now at the age of 33 he feels 
he is located in the community where he expects to stay, and the 
people of the community share his expectation. Some of the 
younger ones have been his pupils; they respect him for his knowl- 
edge, his integrity, and his clear thinking. They remember his 
classes for the exciting discussions, the new horizons that were 
opened to them, and the standards of work and cooperation that 
were set. Many of them remember having been part of “some- 
thing new” that he was trying, a different way of organizing tlie 
class, for example, or a comparison of various study materials. 
Other people know Mr. Warner as a civic-minded member of the 
community; they have found him to be level-headed and energetic 
in community activities. The schools administrators consider him 
to be an asset to the school. They welcome his active participation 
in social studies teachers’ organizations, and feel a reflected credit 
when he publishes an article in a professional journal. They call 
on him from time to time to help with curriculum planning and 
other aspects of policy-making for the school. To even the casual 
observer it is clear that Mr. Warner has “grown on the job ” and 
is continuing to do so. 

The future holds interesting possibilities for Mr. Warner. He 
may choose to devote his professional life to classroom teaching. 

413 
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He may decide to enter teacher education and help young people 
prepare for social studies teaching. He may become a super^sor 
or a curriculum consultant in the school system. He may combine 
classroom teaching with one of these other activities, or with the 
preparation of social studies learning materials— books, pamphlets, 
films, and so on. He will have such opportunities because he is 
professionally and intellectually alive. 

Many Mr. Warners (or Miss or Mrs. Warners) teach social 
studies in secondary schools today. These teachers are of various 
ages and they differ in backgrounds of experience and personality, 
but they have some traits in common. Already well-informed, they 
are continually broadening their own knowledge of society, past 
and present. They are continually searching for fresh, improved 
ways of helping young people learn. In the process they are gain- 
ing in personal maturity and professional effectiveness. They are 
achieving their growth through a variety of means. No two follow 
exactly the very same pattern. This chapter suggests some of 
the patterns they follow, patterns for professional growth that are 
available to all social stupes teachei^. 

GRADUATE STUDY 

Probably the most conventional means to professional improve- 
ment, and certainly a basic one, is advanced study at a college or 
university. Every social studies teacher shoiild have at least a 
year of graduate study in order to approach basic competence in 
the social sciences and in his professional field. There is not enough 
time in the four undergraduate years to develop the needed back- 
ground. This fact is recognized in the accelerating trend of requir- 
ing a fifth year of study for permanent certification for secondary 
school tea<^ng. 

Graduate courses may be taken as part of a program for a 
masters or a doctor’s degree, or on a non-matriculated (that is, 
separate course) basis. At least until the master’s degree is earned, 
It is advisable for a social studies teacher to do most of his ad- 
vjmced study within a degree program. Such a program offers a 
coherent, integrated plan of study as opposed to a haphazard series 
ot courses. The degree, when awarded, is recognized as a mark 
of professional competence. Holding an advanced degree is re- 
w'arded in many school ^sterns by a special increment that 
be earned in no other way. More and more secondary school social 
studies teachers are earning doctorates. Indeed, for those who 
plan eventually to enter one of the more specialized aspects of 
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social studies education, the doctorate is increasingly necessary. 
Some teachers wish to go beyond the master's degree in their 
graduate study but find it undesirable or impossible to work for 
a doctorate. They \vill find that an increasing number of colleges 
and universities are offering programs of study leading to advanced 
certificates, requiring from 15 to 30 credits beyond the master's 
degree. 

Should the social studies teacher take his advanced degrees in 
a social science field or in the field of professional education? That 
question must be answered in terms of each individual's situation. 
He must consider his background of previous study and his eventual 
goals. He must leam the requirements for each degree in the^ 
institutions available to him. He will probably find great varia- 
tion, from one institution to another, in the requirements for the 
same degree. 'This is especially true of degrees in professional 
education. The master of arts or master of science in education 
for social studies teachers furnishes an example. In some institu- 
tions most of the work must be in professional courses; in others 
from one-half to two-thirds of the courses must be in social sciences. 
In some universities the master of arts in a social science field- 
history or political science, for example— must be earned almost 
entirely within that field; in otliers a distribution of courses in other 
social sciences and in professional education is permitted. The 
same lands of variations exist from one institution to another in 
programs leading to the doctorate in one of the social sciences 
or in professional education. The social studies teacher can choose 
his degree program wisely only after he has discovered the exact 
plan of each one available to liim and weighed each plan in terms 
of his own interests and needs. Most teachers, in order to gain 
a well-rounded background, should choose a degree that permits 
study both in the social sciences and in professional education. 

Some social studies teachers have preferred not to pursue a 
degree program beyond the master s level. Instead they take in- 
dividual courses on a non-matriculated basis, courses which they 
consider most suitable for their own purposes. A teacher can use 
this plan effectively to repair omissions in basic preparation and 
to keep abreast of recent scholarship in the social science and 
professional fields. To do so, he must make a careful analysis of 
his needs and seek courses that will meet them. One disadvantage 
of taking graduate courses on this basis is that some institutions 
admit non-matriculants to designated courses only and limit Ae 
total number of credits they may take as non-matriculants. Anomer 
is that colleges and universities usually assume no responsibility 
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for advising non-matriculants in their selection of courses or on 
other professional questions. 

WORKSHOPS 

The workshop is a relatively new form of advanced study for 
teachers. Its essential characteristic is that its participants select 
specific problems related to their teaching and work to solve them, 
rather than studying a systematically organized course. A work- 
shop may be held under one of several auspices. Many graduate 
schools of education sponsor workshops in which participants may 
earn graduate credit. Local school systems sometimes sponsor work- 
shops in which selected teams of teachers do curriculum planning, 
build resource units, or develop learning materials of various kinds. 
State departments of education have used workshops in curriculum 
planning. Professional organizations sometimes sponsor workshops, 
often in cooperation with a graduate school or a local school 
system. 

Participation in a workshop can be extremely rewarding for a 
social studies teacher if certain conditions prevail. The teacher 
must be able to identify a problem that is significant to his teach-* 
ing and set up plans for working on it. An adequate collection of 
materials— books, films, evaluation instruments, and so on— must be 
available, along with appropriate consultants. The summer work- 
shop offers opportunity for planning ahead, developing learning 
materials and evaluation instruments, building resource units, and 
making other long-range preparations for teaching during the com- 
ing year. The profit a teacher gains from a workshop is usually 
in direct proportion to the degree of maturity and self-direction 
he has achieved. 


A READING PROGRAM 

Graduate study or participation in a workshop may be unavail- 
able to many social studies teachers except at particular times. 
Every teacher has access at all times to reading as a means of 
professional growth. To use reading effectively for this purpose, 
however, the teacher must plan a systematic program. He must 
set aside a reasonable amount of lime for it, week by week. He 
must plan the content of his reading, seeking a balance between 
the social sciences and the professional field, and between current 
materials and basic treatises that he has not yet had opportunity 
to study. Much of his reading -vvill probably be related to his 
teaching, but some may profitably be devoted to expanding hIS 
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own knowledge of current a£Fairs, the social sciences, and the 
foundational disciplines of professional education in general. 

Planning an effective reading program is a highly Individual 
matter. Each teacher must examine his own background, current 
needs, and continuing interests, and then make his plan. The gen- 
eral outline of an adequate reading program can, however, be 
established. 

Every social studies teacher should read Social Education reg- 
ularly. This journal, published by the National Council for the 
Social Studies, appears monthly from October through May. It 
includes articles presenting recent interpretations of selected social 
science topics, specific discussions of problems and methods in 
social studies teaching, and information about recent learning ma- 
terials, as well as news of general developments in the social studies 
field. The Journal of Geography, sponsored by the National Coun- 
cil for Geographic Education, renders a comparable service for 
the teaching of geography and has value for all social studies 
teachers. 

The social studies teacher, along with teachers in other fields, 
should read the N£A Journal, and the publication of his state ed- 
ucation organization. Only by so doing can he get an over-all 
view of trends and developments in public education at all levels. 
There are other professional journals of general coverage that the 
social studies teacher can follow with profit on a sampling basis. 
They include such journals as Educational Leadership, the School 
Review, the Elementary School Journal, Clearing House, the Journal 
of Education, and School and Society. The Education Digest, as 
its name implies, provides abridged versions of articles chosen from 
the entire range of current professional literature. It is a useful 
means of getting a bird’s-eye view of current professional periodicals. 

The yearbooks of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
which have been cited throughout this volume, provide author- 
itative treatments of major topics related to social studies teaching. 
To maintain his professional literacy the social studies teacher must 
become familiar with each one as it comes from the press. Other 
yearbook series that often contain volumes of interest to the social 
studies teacher are those of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, the National Society for the Study of 
Education, and the American Association of School Admims^ators. 

A valuable series of pamphlets is pubUshed by the Service Center 
for Teachers of History, maintained by the American ^stoncal 
Association. Each pamphlet reviews recent interpretations con- 
cerning a particular period or aspect of history and sugges s asic 
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reading on the topic. A Ust of those now available is given in the 
Selected Readings. New tides are published at intervals, dhe 
teacher can subscribe to the series on a continuing basis or can 
order individual pamphlets, which are announced in Social Educa- 


tion as they appear. , c v • i 

The social studies teacher should follow the journal of the social 
science field in which he has a special interest. The leading ones 
include The American Historical Reoietu, The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, The Geographic Review, The American Eco- 
nomic Rewiev, The American Political Science Review, The Sodo- 
logical Review, and The American Anthropologist. Most of these 
scholarly journals appear quarterly. They differ from one another 
in format and emphasis, but each provides some coverage of recent 
developments in its field as well as hook notes that will lead the 
teacher to important current studies in the field. An invaluable 
social science journal is The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, each issue of which is devoted to a 
selected topic such as “The Future of Our Natural Resources." The 
book-review section of this journal covers all the social sciences. 

To be generally well informed about current affairs, the social 
studies teacher should consistently read a daily newspaper with 
adequate standards of coverage and reliability. He should also 
read at least one journal of opinion. Since time limitations will 
probably make it impossible for him to read more than one or two 
of the latter, the social studies teacher will find it helpful to sample 
different ones from month to month, or to change his subscription 
from one to another from year to year. To learn of new books as 
they appear, the social studies teacher should follow a general 
book-review publication such as the U’eekly book-review section 
of the New York Times or the Saturday Review. 

A substantial part of the reading program should consist of 
selected books treating aspects of tlie social sciences and of profes- 
sional education. Current volumes may be chosen on the .basis of 
reviews in scholarly and professional journals, and of those in the 
general book review publications. For guidance in selecting older 
but standard works. Carr’s Guide to Reading for Social Studies 
Teachers is invaluable (see Selected Readings). 

How extensive the social studies reading program can and should 
TO v.ill vary from person to person and from year to year in the 
1 one person. IVhen the teacher is carrying a heavy 

load of graduate study, workshop partidpation, or other profes- 
sional acUvi^ beyond his regular teaching, he will have less time 
and less need for a broad independent reading program. In periods 
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when his chief effort for professional growth is made through a 
reading program, he might well read at least a dozen volumes a 
year, in addition to the basic reading of newspapers and magazines 
mentioned above. When a person undertakes social studies teach- 
ing he accepts a responsibility to be adequately informed in the 
broad areas of current affairs, the social sciences, and his profes- 
sional field. The social studies teacher can fulfill this responsibility 
only through a continuing, systematic program of reading. 


PLANNED TRAVEL 

Travel has long been recognized as a means of enriching the 
individual’s background of information about regions, nations, and 
peoples other than his own. The social studies teacher, by reason 
of the content with which he deals, stands to profit professionally 
as well as personally from travel experience. He should be able, 
by virtue of his preparation in the social sciences, to observe wth 
greater penetration and understanding than the more typical 
traveler. He can learn directly about many aspects of soci^ in- 
stitutions and conditions through first-hand observation. He can 
enrich his knowledge of the history, the geography, and the eco- 
nomic and cultural life of each region he visits. He can visit 
museums and art galleries to study artifacts and art forms of various 
cultures. He can collect materials for use in the classroom. These 
advantages he gain from travel, however, only if he plans in 
advance and approaches tlie experience as a tlioughtful learner 
rather than as a sightseer or as a critic who judges all he sees by 
the standards of his own home town. 

Fortunately modem technology has brought travel at home and 
abroad within reach of most social studies teachers. Indeed, 
teachers are one of the most traveled groups in the United States 
today. With a relatively small travel budget, an automobile, se- 
lected state guides or other references, and a systematic plan, a 
person can use week ends and vacations to become acquainted 
with his state, his region, and tlie various parts of the nation. For- 
eign travel usually requires a larger budget, planning further in 
advance, and more intensive preparation to observe mlclhgcntJy. 
Tourist rates and group arrangements for reservations have reduced 
the required budget to an attainable sum. Other developments 
of recent years have simpUfied Uie problems of 
and background preparation for teachers without foreign travel c.x- 

F^eigi. tours planned especially for teachers are carried on each 
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summer, many of them under the auspices of universities or pro- 
fessional organizations such as the National Education Association. 
The tours that are planned and directed by educators are usually 
preferable to commercially sponsored tours. Overly hurried 
schedules are avoided, and attention is given to experiences that 
will bring understanding of those social forces operating in an 
area. In most of the tours conducted by universities, a program 
of related study is part of the tour experience and participants may 
earn graduate credit. Similar directed tours through the various 
regions of the United States are also available each summer. Each 
year the teacher can get information about directed tours planned 
for the coming summer by writing to the Division of Travel Service 
of the National Education Association, and by watching for an- 
nouncements of university-sponsored tours in professional journals. 

For the teacher who wishes to spend a longer period of time in 
another country, and so gain a deeper understanding than can be 
achieved through summer travel, one of several roads is open. 
Since World War II an active program of exchange teachers, in- 
volving some eighteen countries, has been developed. Under this 
plan an American teacher exchanges positions for a year with a 
teacher from one of the other countries. Some 2,000 Americans 
have served as exciiange teachers since the inception of this pro- 
gram. Another plan, the Fulbright program, provides for grants 
to qualified persons for foreign study and for certain types of edu- 
cational assignments abroad. Study by Americans in foreign uni- 
versities is encouraged by scholarships offered by a variety of 
sponsoring groups. Teachers who do not qualify for one of the 
opportimities mentioned thus far may wish to enroll for summer 
study in a foreign university. Specific information about teaching 
or studying abroad can be obtained from the following sources: the 
National Education Association, Wasliington, D.C.; the United 
States Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C.; and the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, New York, N.Y. 

Many social studies teachers systematically use their travel as a 
means of expanding tlieir collections of learning materials. One 
teacher, for example, has developed an extensive collection of 
photopaphic slides taken in the course of many trips. Historic 
sites, industrial plants, housing developments, agricultural scenes, 
pliysio^aphic features, and many examples of conditions in various 
parts of the counlr>' are included in the collection. The pictures 
have boon taken wiUi instnicUonal purposes in mind-the illustra- 

on o geographic concepts, for example, or comparisons of agri- 
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cultural metliods and conservation problems in different regions. 
Another teacher, lacking photographic skill and equipment, has 
collected pictures, prints, and postcards. These items are care- 
fully selected to avoid stereotypes about the regions visited and to 
illustrate conditions and aspects of living in each one. Other 
teachers have collected selected articles used in everyday life by 
people of the region or land visited— children’s toys, hats, shoes, 
small items of household furnishing, or recipes for favorite foods. 
The teacher must avoid, of course, using such materials to present 
a mere travelogue. But if they are chosen and used appropriately, 
such materials can help students gain deeper insights into social 
studies concepts and develop a sense of acquaintance and fa- 
miliarity with other cultures. 


RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION 


The social studies teacher can increase his own competency by 
seeking to develop and utib'ze improved methods and materials of 
instruction. By publishing the results of his investigations, he can 
make important contributions to social studies education. 

It has been customary to think of research as following a set 
pattern in which two or more randomized or equated groups are 
used to test a specific hypothesis. Procedures for the study are 
carefully worked out to provide the groups with experiences as 
nearly identical as possible, except for the single factor to be tested. 
The teacher who conducts a formal research project of this sort 
must be able to use statisUcal tools and conform to a rigorous pat- 
tern of procedures. Formal research has resulted in important dis- 
coveries about teaching and learning, and the need for it con- 
tinues. The social studies teacher who has the necessary technical 
preparation can make important contributions by carrying on such 
research projects, and at the same Ume improve his own com- 


petence. , , , r t XI 

In recent years educators have developed other useful patterns 
for classroom investigations, besides that of controlled expenmen- 
tation. Such action research, as it is frequently called, demands 
a plan of investigation based generally on the problem-solving 
process. The teacher must identify and define the problem he in- 
tends to study. He must clarify his objectives in studying it and 
state his hypothesis or hypotheses concerning 
summarizing evidence already available, the teac er wi ? 

a plan for collecting additional evidence. He wll 
sources of information, decide what records he needs to keep and 
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what measures he can use to evaluate his progress in studying the 
problem. Finally, his plan will indicate how he intends to apply 
and test his conclusions. As the teacher proceeds with his investi- 
gation, he may need to readjust his plan in the light of informabon 
that he uncovers or conditions that develop. 

The social studies teacher conducting informal research may 
wish to consider how to: 

1. Use literature in social studies classes as a means of deepening 
social understandings 

2. Use test items in direct instruction 

3. Study the effect of world history study on student attitudes toward 
Russia (or another leading nation, or the United Nations) 

4. Improve students* ability to read social studies materials (or an- 
other aspect of skill development) 

5. Expand students’ understanding of selected geographic concepts 
(or other selected concepts) 

6. Use home viewing of television in a program of current affairs 
study 

7. Develop critical thinking skills through use of slanted materials 

8. Develop teacher-pupil planning with students >vho have had little 
experience in it 

9. Encourage pupil partidpatioD in locating, selecting, and evaluat- 
ing learning materials 

Research studies such as these require the teacher to apply and 
test generally accepted principles of social studies instruction. The 
teacher himself can profit from such studies by improving and re- 
fining his specific teaching techniques. His experience may throw 
new light on the principles themselves, raising questions about them 
or suggesting modifications of them. By publishing an account of 
his investigation and the conclusions iawn from it, the teacher 
may give others new ideas about their own procedures and about 
the principles involved. 

Other useful research problems involve surveys and analyses 
such as these: 

Student opinion concerning an important recent event 

Student attitudes concerning selected social issues, or toward par- 
ticular groups 

Parent attitudes concerning selected social issues and comparison of 
parent and student attitudes toward diese issues. 

Students’ out-of-school activities 
Student attitudes toward social studies 
Treatment of selected topics In text materials 
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Readability level of text materials used by a class 
Community resources hitherto uncatalogued 

Films and filmstrips useful in teadiing world history (or another sub- 
ject) to slow learners 

Student use of group discussion techniques in out-of-schooI situations 


The social studies teacher who conducts a survey of student 
opinion or of a particular type of learning materials should consider 
seriously his obligation to publish the results. In some projects, 
such as the survey of films useful with slow learners, the informa- 
tion he has gathered may be directly useful to other teachers. In 
otliers, such as a survey of the attitudes of students and their 
parents toward selected topics, the procedures employed and the 
use made of results may suggest a fresh teaching activity to otlier 


teachers. 

Sometimes teachers hesitate to offer material for publication be- 
cause they are uncertain about where to submit it or are dubious 
about its value for others. The editors of periodicals such as Socrfl 
Education, The Social Studies, Clearing House, and The School 
Receiew are constantly searching for accounts of projects teachers 
have carried on that throw light on methods or materids for social 
studies teaching. By examining such journals the teacher can dis- 
cover the nature and length of articles appearing in each and chowe 
the magazine for which his article seems most appropriate. He 
should submit it to the editor, indicating Ws wiUm^ess to rework 
it in line with the editor’s suggestions. If the article is accepted 
the teacher should feel encouraged to report other projects; if not, 
he may receive advice that will help him m canning out o*er in- 
formal research projects and preparing the results for pubhcation. 


PARTICIPATION IN SOCIAL STUDIES ORGANIZATIONS 
A sixth and one of the most 

growth is work in professional organizations of socid stu^M 
Lcrrs. Srh organizations work at the 
national levels. Those at each level offer 
•tunities and services to the social studies Eveg^ 

studies teacher can and should be an active 
state, and national group. Only in this way can 
in mainstream of educational developments affecting his teacli 

“\he' National Councff &cial oT^odd 

organization devoting its full effort to tiie impro 
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studies programs and of social studies teaching. It was orpnized 
in 1921 and became affiliated with tfie National Educatiori Associa- 
tion as a department in 1925. Today it offers many helps to its 
members. It acts as a clearinghouse for information and ideas 
about social studies education. The services of its officers and 
headquarters staff are available to local and state groups of social 
studies teachers, and to individual members with particular prob- 
lems. The National Council also gives its members many oppor- 
tunities for growth through service to tlieir profession. 

The publications program of the National Council for the Social 
Studies includes the journal, Sociel Education, a yearbooh series 
in which a new number appears annually, a curriculum series, a 
bulletin series, a series of “How To Do It“ leaflets, and other occa- 
sional publications. The importance of the Council’s publications 
to social studies education is indicated by the number of references 
to them through this and similar volumes. Social Education and 
the current yearbook go to every regular member of the Council. 
Contributing members, who pay somewhat higher dues, receive a 
copy of every publication that is issued. 

Each Thanksgiving the National Council holds a three-day 
annual meeting, at which new developments and current problems 
in social studies education are discussed. This convention moves, 
from one year to another, to various parts of the nation so that a 
maximum number of members may participate over a period of 
years. The National Council also sponsors joint sessions in the 
conventions of the social science organizations, such as the Ameri- 
can Historical Association and the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. 

Much of the work of the Council is done through standing com- 
mittees, such as those on Academic Freedom, Audio-visual Aids, 
Curriculum, and International Education. Ad hoc committees, 
such as those on conservation, safety education, and citizenship edu- 
cation, arc set up from time to time to study specific problems or 
aspects of social studies education. Results of committee work may 
be published in Social Education or in a bulletin or yearbook. In 
sorne casCs they are presented in sessions at the Annual Meeting, 
or distributed there in mimeographed form. 

Every member of the National Council for the Social Studies is 
urged to participate in its work and many do. Each year more than 
social studies teachers serve on committees of the Council. 
From 200 to 250 members appear each year on the program of the 
A^al Meeting as speakers, resource persons, and so on. From 
1,500 to 2,000 participate in the various sessions of tlm Annual 
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Meeting. It is estimated that at least 1,500 members have con- 
tributed as authors to the Council’s publication program during the 
past decade, and many more have critici 2 ed manuscripts, suggested 
ideas, and helped in other ways. 

Local, state, and regional social studies organizations carry on 
many of the same activities as the National Council. Each one 
holds regular meetings for the exchange of information and views 
about social studies instruction. Most of the state and regional 
groups publish a bulletin in which articles, book reviews, and news 
of the Organization’s activities appear. Some of them, particularly 
the regional groups, publish yearbooks. Various local and State or- 
ganizations have, from time to time, sponsored workshops, con- 
ducted in-service courses for members, cooperated with state 
departments of education in curriculum planning, and developed 
resource units suitable for use within the state. Some of tl^se 
groups have prepared learning materials concerned with local his- 
tory and features of the contemporary local scene. Thus they per- 
form unique and valuable services for social studies instruction in 
their areas and offer unique opportuniUes for social Studies teachers 
to work on their immediate problems. 

Teachers who need informaffon about the social studies organi- 
zations in their own state and region may obtain it "oni Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Council for the Social Studies, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

SERVICE TO COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL 

ParUcipation in civic affairs through such activities as juty 
service, membership in civic groups, service on local governmental 
bodies, and holding public office is Ac respons.b.l.ty of evety citi- 
zen. Through such participation the social studies teacher ran 
expand his orvn understanding of governmental ““ 

problems He can leam of community resources as yet untapped 
for instructional purposes. He ran build community 
of the schools work, especially of the ^ P;5S”n 

Teachers as a group have a better rcrard o vo g indicates 

other sectors of die population. Available evidence ■"‘‘iMtc^ 

howlcTS ty arc^^rot accepting the respons bi^^^^^^^ 

portunitira of otlmr types of dvic doinfh” 

teacher is an appropriate person to lea y, 

opportunities for self-development Uirougl. service related 
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own teaching held He can contribute and gain simultaneously by 
working on such faculty committees as those concerned with cur- 
riculum planning, reporting to parents, school-community relations, 
or in-service programs of study. He can participate constructively 
in meetings of his own department by volunteering his share of 
leadership in discussion sessions and perhaps by presenting an oc- 
casional book review or report on informal research he has con- 
ducted. If there is no formal departmental organization, he can 
stimulate informal discussion or study sessions for those concerned 
wth social studies instruction. The alert social studies teacher can 
find many such opportunities and work through them for the im- 
provement of his own work and that of his colleagues. 

A social studies teacher cannot engage in all the activities sug- 
gested in this chapter— at least, not in all of them at one time. 
Some of them, such as a minimum reading program and member- 
ship in social studies organizations, are basic to professional com- 
petence. The social stupes teacher should engage in these activi- 
ties continuously. Beyond the basic minimum, he must select the 
activities that will meet his current needs and interests. These 
will change from year to year as he grows in professional stature 
and as his immediate situation changes. At intervals the social 
studies teacher must lake stock of his own areas of strength and 
weakness, in order to plan wisely for his professional growth. He 
can use a self-inquiry checklist such as that given in Appendix D 
as a basis for his stock-taking and planning. 

The social studies teachers choice is to improve in professional 
competence or to retrogress— there is no standing still, for the 
world around is changing and today’s best becomes second- or 
third-best tomorrow. This situation is not peculiar to social studies 
teaching, of course, but is found in every profession in today’s 
dynamic world. It is a challenging, not a discouraging, situation. 
It is up to each social studies teacher to determine how he will 
meet the challenge. 


SELECTED READINGS 

PuBucATioNs or TnE SnwiCE Cesmn tor Teackeiis or Histout 
(American Historical AssociaUon. 400 A. Street, S.E., Washington 3. D.C.) 


DmuociiAmncs tor AiiEwcAS Histort 

Wrjciit, B. New Inicrprelations of American Colonial History. 

The American RecolutUm, A Ileoiew of Changing Interpre- 
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BiLtiNCTON; Ray A. The American Frontier. 

Cabter, Harvey L. The Far West in American History. 

Bridges, Hal. Civil War and Reconstruction. 

Singletary, Otis A. The South in American History, 

Stevens, Harry R. The Middle West. 

Mowry, George E. The Progressive Movement 1900-1920: Recent Ideas and New 
Literature. , » t, 

DeConde, Alexander. New Interpretations in American Fofeign Policy, 

Freidel, Frank. The New Deal in Historical Perspective. 

Bibliocrafhies for World History 

CHAiiBEBS, Mortimer. Greek and Roman History. p i . j 

Lyon, Bryce. The Middle Ages in Recent Historical Thought: Selected Topics. 
Bouwsma, William. The Interpretation of Renaissance Humanmn. 

Idzerda, Stanley J, The Background of the French Revolution. 

Lampard, Eric. Industrial Revolution, Interpretations and Perspectives. 

Boas, Marie. History of Science. 

Shafer, Boyd C. Nationalism: Interpreters and InterpretatioM. 

Gibson. Ch*m.bs. The Cohmd Feriad in Lalln American HIstop,. 

Winks, Robin W. Recent Trends and New Literature In Catmdian H^ory. 
Davison, Rodebio H. The Near and Middle East: An Intraductum to mdory and 

HiicS^JlSSi O. Chinese History, A Bibliagraphh Revtet^ 

Ckane, Robebt I. The History of India, Its Study and Interpretation. 

Other Publications , 

Faissubb, MAHOABKrA. Koy ta the Fa^: Seme Hidy 

Jordan, ftnup D. The Nature and Practice of State and Local History. 

Ward, Paul L. A Style of History for Beg/one«. 

Books and Pamphlets 

. ^ , T, AT Untn tn Locate Educatlorud Information and Data, 

o" PublicaUoBS. Teachers CoUege. ColumhU Uni- 

D«Si,fand gives insi^cUoas for 

ence works, government documents, an ^ Vesrhook of 

f^^ SoLm l^es'wSng.:” D.C.i The Council, 

M ar^de^rf « 

.dnentW Research 

Bark, Arvil S.; Davis, Robert A.. ^ J _ 

St^r^er"oL of dCmg stn'ies and techni,ues for coneCing 

Cabu, Edwin R. Guide to 

Washington, D.C.: National ^ ,d„,,„on and In each of 

A selected list of important bo^ ana mag 

the social sciences. Useful ann School Fraetlees. New York: 

CoBTY, Stkpiien M. Actton RessoK ^ ^mnbla Unis-ersity, 1053. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers ‘ of Improving leaching. 

Argues that action research by teacners 
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LrEBEBMAN, Myron. Educotioti 03 a Frafession. Englewood CUfFs, NJ.s Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1956. 

A stimulating analysis of issues such as joining professional organizations and 
unions, collective barg^ning in education, and professional ethics. 

Tools for Keepinq Abreast of New Research 

Harris, Chester W. (ed.). Encyclopedia of Educationtd Research, 3d ed. New 
Yorb: The Macmillan Co., 1960. 

Contains articles describing research findings on many topics. Includes numer- 
ous citations of important research articles and theses. Revised every ten years 
under the sponsonhip of the American Educational Research Association. 
Dissertation Abstraeti4 Ann Arbor, Michigan: University Microfilms, Ina 

A monthly publication containing abstracts of doctoral dissertations. Cites 
microfilm numbers for those widiing to order theses, A cumulative annual index 
helps in locating materials. 

Journal of Educational Research. Madison, Wisconsin; Dembar Publications. 

A monthly magazine containing abstracts of current research. 

Recietn of Educational Research. Washington, D.C.: American Educational Research 
Association. 

Published five times a year. Each Issue is devoted to a single topic. Articles 
summarize recent research and cite research studies. 
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Appendix A 


SAMPLE RESOURCE UNIT: 

THE CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION* 


OBJECTIVES 

This unit should make progress toward the development of the following: 


Unherstanhings j uu i 

1. The Civil War was a result of complex economic, social, and political 

2. rohS"p”a^^ief aTemptt »m^^ differences among secdons 

3 . Thfsuprem^ of the naUonal government was established m a long. 

4. fflTf crisis shaiply test poliUcal leadership and a constitutional 

5. ^hTfaef^cToTfitural continuity makes it difficult to effect abrupt 

6. oTde" peoples tends to arouse hitter and last- 

7. The?me®no easy solutions to social problems. 


Smis AND Abilities 

!• Evaluating sources of information. 

3: Id^fin";'.h“ mtr^n^^ethod of reading to material and purpose. 

5 ; Maung IffiercnM,^ of phenom^a -P ^Tg 

6. Using pivotal dates to understand lime relationships among 

• Devdoped by Cenes-ioi-e P. Tito, Unls-esslly o( MlanwoU 
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Attitudes and Habits 

1. An interest in history and historical materi^. 

2. The habit of evaluating sources of information. 

3. A desire to understand other people's points of view. 

4. Skepticism of easy solutions. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENT 

I. The Civil War and its aftermath resulted in repercussions which 
are still felt today. 

A. Many of today’s civil rights problems date back to the Recon- 
struction period. 

B. The Ciril War and ReconslrucUon had marked effects upon our 
political parties. 

C. The War and its aftermath left the South with serious economic 
problems, some of which have not yet been solved. 

II. There was no single cause of the CivO Wax; it resulted from com- 
plex political, economic, and social pressures. 

A. The United States had not achieved national unity by 1860. 

1. The federal-state relationship remained unresolved. 

a. The authority pf die federal government had been chal- 
lenged repeatedly since 1789. 

b. Two divergent views of the constitutional relationship be- 
tween the central government and the states developed. 

2. Economy and society varied in the North, the South, and the 
West. 

a. Many and significant changes marked the life of the North- 
east section. 

(1) Economy was diversified. 

(2) Society was mobile, changing, and growing. 

b. Southern economy and society were relatively stable and 
static. 

(1) The economy was dominated by the plantation system. 

( a) The South was chiefly an exporting area for staples 
and an importing area for manufactured goods. 

(b) Four million slaves (1860) provided the labor to 
run the large and small plantations. 

(c) The ma|ority of Southerners were not large 
planters. 

(d) Although the South was essentially agricultural, 
small industry was profitable in strategic areas. 

(2) The planter aristocracy controlled the social and po- 
litical as well as flie economic life of the South, 

c. Frontier settlement was a dominant concern in this era. 

(1) Extension into new lands was pushed by two conflict- 
ing groups; Uie small farmers and the l^ger planters. 
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(a) The plantafion system expanded through Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and MissOuji. 

(b) Small farming expanded beyond the Northwest 
Territory into the plains area. 

(c) Improved modes of transportation spurred on set- 
tlement. 

(d) As settlement increased, the clash between the 

groups became increasingly serious. 

(2) The frontier gave men the chance to start anew and 
to build a new place in society. 

(3) Keligious and social reformers . had a profound influ- 
ence in the frontier area. 

B. The struggle betiveen the North and the South for control of the 
central government developed from 1820-1860. 

1. Until 1850 a balance of power was maintained. 

a. Control of the West was determined by compromises. 

(1 } The Missouri Compromise applied to territory acquired 
from France m 1803. 

(2) The desire for the annexation of Texas was matched 
by the acquisib'on of Oregon. 

(3) The Compromise of 1850 was an attempt to solve the 
struggle for land acquired from Mexico. 

b. Political parties attempted to compromise the sectional dif- 
ferences. 

(1) The Democrats tried to please supporters by arrang- 
ing platforms and candidates to cater to all sections. 

(2) The Whigs, led by Clay, attempted to secure compro- 
mises which would satisly both the Northern and 
Southern elements in the party. 

2. After 1850 compromise gave ^vay step by step to bitter con- 
troversies and war. 

a. The Compromise of 1850 proved unworkable. Agitation 
increased both in the North and in the South. Some North- 
ern states refused to obey the fugitiv’e slave law. 

b. The Kansas-Nebraska Act broke the hfissouri Compromise 
and reopened the issue for the irouisiana purchase area. 

(1) Kansas became Uie site of armed clash betivecn the 
slaveholders and the frec-soilers. 

(2) The Republican Party united Western and Northern 
groups against the Southerners' desire for extension of 
slavery in the territor>'. 

(3) Propaganda by radicals on both sides fncrc.iscd. 

c. Tlie Supreme Court in the Drcd Scott decision decided the 

Missouri Compromise void, and made sbvcrj' Icsal m llie 
territories. , . , 

d. John Bross-n's raid encouraged more agitation on both sides. 
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e. The election of 1860 created a crisis in politics. 

f. The Southern states seceded and established their o^vn gov- 
ernment. tj r i.. • 1 

C. The causes of the war continue to be a fertile field for historical 

interpretation. t. t a 

1. Some historians have believed Qiat slavery was the iunaa- 
mental cause of the war. 

2. Some historians have emphasized economic rivalry between 
sections as the cause of the war. 

3. Some historians have presented a psychological interpretation 
and have concluded that the war was the result of blunders 
on both sides. 

4. Some historians have emphasized the states’ rights or consti- 
tutional issue. 

5. A aumber of historiaiis hsve presented s broader political, 
economic, and social interpretation. 

III. The supremacy of the national government was established in a long 
and costly war. 

A. The strategy employed by die Blue and Gray forces \\'as simple 
and direct. 

1. The federal forces launched an offensive war with a threefold 
plan of attack: blockade of Southern ports, division of the 
Southern heartland, and capture of the Southern capital. 

2. The South’s strategy was mainly defensive, although the South 
did make attacks and raids into Union territory. 

B. New kinds of warfare were introduced: ironclads, trenches, “total 
war,” railroad raids, and so forth. 

C. Problems behind the lines (such as finances, conscription, loyalty, 
diplomacy) increased as the war continued. 

D. Superior Union resources and leadership led ultimately to the 
defeat of an exhausted South. 

1. The Union capitalized on its strengths. 

a. Federal armies were manned and supplied by a growing 
industry, an expanding population, and an improved trans- 
portation system. 

b. The Union used its official status to prevent European rec- 
ognition of the Confederacy, 

c. Lincoln exerted forceful and effective leadership in cen- 
tralizing the Union war effort. 

2. The Confederacy overestimated its advantages and failed to 
unify its defense efforts. 

a. European intervention was not forthcoming. 

b. The upper border states as well as the Ohio Valley states 
remained loyal to the Union despite activities of Southern 
sympathizers. 

c. Southern military forces, though ably led and trained, were 
poorly supplied, equipped, and coordinated. 
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d. Davis -failed to convince states’-righters of the need for a 
centralized war effort. 

E. The war was very costly in lives, property, and money. 

IV, Periods of crisis sharply test politica] leadership and a constitutional 
form of government 

A. From 1850 to 1860, as the political parties were realigning, many 
politicians attempted to assume leadership. 

B. Lincoln, faced with the secession crisis, actively engaged in the 
struggle to preserve the Union. 

1. Lincoln exercised broad executive powers to organize and 
coordinate the war effort. 

a. He used his “war powers” to justify executive assumption 

of congressional powers. r . 

b. He made frequent use of executive decrees to facilitate 
mobilization of the Unions strength. 

c. He often changed military leaders to guarantee success of 

the Union’s attack. -u. 

d. He used strong measures to suppress anti-Union activity 

in the North. - , . ,.»• 

2. As president, Lincoln realized the importance of hrs pohtjcal 

a^'lSused patronage to control and £^f,ggO 

b He signed into laws the aims of the party pladorm of I860, 
c! He eraluated the effects of the war on pubhc opinion at 

(iT^: of the EmandpaUon ProclamaHon was 

fully weighed civil’ War brought a challenge 

C. The need for secunty durmg the Civil >var u b 

L Ltacoh^rjended the writ of heheoa eorp,« and authorized 

2. fSe“i?nir»«r«-^ ™ 

3. w^rTiequired and widespread both in the 

North and in the South. , government war cstab- 

^h tt wrSve —1 leaderrWp war not present 

t S^oriTS: assassination. Jolmson. a War Democrat from 
r:?S."tKr'.o“ca.D- >-gh uneem-. plans for 
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reconstruction, did not receive the support of the radical 
Republicans in control of Congress, 

b. Bitter political controversy over reconstruction led to the 
attempted impeachment of Johnson. 

2. The hvo-party system did not operate effectively in the Re- 
construction period. 

a. The Democratic party, discredited by the war, was not able 
to compete successfvdly on a national level. 

b. The radical Republicans tried to prevent the resurgence of 
the Democratic party in the South through the Negro vote. 

c. The rise of political bosses increased and political corrup- 
tion was rampant on all levels of government. 

V. The federal government failed in its efforts to reconstruct the de- 
feated South. In imposing abrupt changes In men’s institutions, 
those in power did not consider the importance of cultural continuity. 

A. Recreation of society and economy was the most pressing prob- 
lem facing the nation after the war. 

1. Destruction of life and property was evident throughout the 
defeated South. 

2. The Negroes, newly freed by the Thirteenth Amendment, were 
handicapped socially and economically. 

3. The political status of the Confederate states and citizens was 
in doubt. 

B. Congressional reconstruction sought to change drastically South- 
ern society. 

1. The Congress refused to readmit the representatives of the 
Southern states reconstructed under the Lincoln-Johnson plan. 

2. Military occupation of the Southern states was prescribed until 
the states developed governments acceptable to Congress. 

3. New constitutions and governments were established, revolu- 
tionizing Southern political life. 

a. The traditional leaders were disenfranchised. 

b. The former slaves were made citizens, given the right to 
vote, and put into a position of leadership. Republicans 
campaigned actively for the Negro vote. 

c. To guarantee these reforms, the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments had to be ratified. 

d. The Republican reconstruction governments were run by a 
coalition of carpetbaggers, scalawags, and freedmen under 
the protection of the federal army. 

e. Certain other reforms were made, such as tax-supported 
schools, revised tax schedules, abolition of debtors’ prisons. 

C. White Southerners reacted with bitterness to military reconstruc- 
tion. They strove to restore their former patterns of life. 

1. Thc>’ developed various means to restore themselves to a po- 
sition of dominance in society. 
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a. At first, they struck back violently through secret organiza- 
tions like the Ku Klux Klan. 

b. Devices such as the grandfather clauses, poll taxes, while 

primaries, and literacy tests were used to keep the Negro 
from voting. . 

c. Segregation of the races in all areas of life became a domi- 
nant trend. The Negro was once again placed in an in- 
ferior social and economic position. 

2. They also tried to re-establish their economy. 

a. Production of staples continued to dominate the Southern 
economy, as sharecropping and tenant fanning replaced 
the plantation system. . j . 

. b. Although transportation was improved and new mdustries 
such as cigarettes, textiles, and oil developed in the South, 
the economy remained essentially agrarian into the hven- 

VI. There ar^tw ^^J^lutions to social 

from the Civil War and Beconstruction era are still prevalent to^y. 
A ^he na«™ hstiU sharply divided on ‘ha dvil rights issue. 
race problem is one of the most crucial problems faemg the 

B. SffllYrecropping has been declining in recent years, it 
continues to be a serious social proWem. stronghold. 

teaching procedures 

Intiiatohy AuiivinES p. .i w-. t* pelt 

1. Prepare a bulletin board headlines to illustrate effects. 

Today.” Use pictures and jf''’ P ? date during the unit. 

Ask for volunteers to keep the P y civil rights issue or 

2. Use a magazine or newspaper hs . ' showing how these issues 

on a recent election to initiate a period. Point out 

and others can be traced back '» ,vhicli has had such 

the need for finding out more about a peno 

lasting effects upon ^tooVean soaet^ students h.ivc mis- 

3. Give a pretest to determme the « conditions of slavery, and 

conceptions about the causes of the war. comn 

Other aspects of the era. chjdcnts have been influenced by 

4 . To determine the extent why Lincoln has become sudi 

legend, have them discuss .jr this disaission and 

an important symbol in acthaty is preferred, ca 

play it later in the unit. If a . ^ ^ syml>ol ^ American 

student write an essay on . i later. » 

Have the students write liistorians, each rcpreien 

5. Read aloud quotations from 
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ing a different interpretation of the Civil War. Have the class dis- 
cuss these vie\vpomts. (Tape this discussion and replay it after the 
class has completed its study of causes of the war.) Point out the 
difficulties of historical interpretation, die role of bias, and so forth. 
Suggest that reading during the unit should help students decide 
which historian is most nearly right 

6. Give a pretest to discover the ability of students to evaluate sources 
of information. Discuss the results. Point out the need for eyali^ 
ating sources in this unit by reading aloud passages from biased 
materials. 

7. Since the Civil War period has been portrayed often in fictional ma- 
terials, introduce several novels to the class for concurrent reading. 
Give students time to browse through die novels to create interest. 

8. If biographies are preferred to fictional accounts, introduce the class 
to available books which cover this era. Put some of the book jack- 
ets on the bulletin board with excerpts from student reviews of past 
years under each. Have the students formulate questions to guide 
their reading. Describe the value of note-cards so that students can 
take proper notes as they read- Have the students serve as resource 
persons during class discussions which concern the personalities about 
whom they have read. 

9. Have students read rapidly from different textbooks to gain an over- 
view of the unit. For example, poor readers might use Gavlan and 
Hamm, average readers Canfield and Wilder or Todd and Cuiti, and 
better readers Bailey, or Carmen and Syrette (see bibliography). 
Before students begin reading, remind them that their reading rate 
should be different from that which they use when reading for de- 
tail. Ask each student to list the four or five topics he finds most 
interesting. Use these lists to help prepare a sheet of suggested 
activities for the dass. 

10. Have dass members select individual and group activities to investi- 
gate as they study the causes of the Civil War. A number are sug- 
gested below in the approximate order in which they might be pre- 
sented in order to develop the suggested outline of content. Before 
beginning work on the topics, discuss with the dass ways of improv- 
ing oral and ^vritten work. For example, have them use the criteria 
which they developed at the be^nning of the year to evaluate 
progress on oral reports in the last unit and to identify specific 
things on which they should work. If students have not presented 
panels or debates previously, or if their presentations need im- 
provement, take time to discuss methods of making such presenta- 
tions cffecUve. Have students working in groups prepare brief ^vrit- 
ten progress reports every day or e\’ejy other ^y. 

Dentlopmental AcnvmES 

11. Have students review the federal-state relaUonship prior to 1850. 
Discuss the challenges to federal authority, the divergent interpreta- 
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tions of the Constihition, and the implications of this conflict. Have 
students build a chart tracing challenges to the supreme law of the 
land. Include in the chart a column on the cause of discontent, one 
on the section of the country most involved, and one on the action 
taken by the federal government. Have students continue this chart 
during the unit. 

12. Have a group of students find out how their state felt about the ap- 
proaching Civil War and the part it played prior to the war. Advise 
them to check local resources. 

13. Have a group of students make maps locating the fanning areas, 
mercantile areas, manufacturing sites, and routes of transportation 
in the North for 1820, 1840, and 1860. These maps can be made 
individually or as overlays. The class can use these maps as it dis- 
cusses significant economic changes of Ais period. 

14. Have a student use an historical atlas or Historical Sfefirfjcs to com- 
• pare maps of population or population data for the penod 180^0-1860. 

Let him write a report analyzing his findings hi terms of toeu- im- 
plications for the struggle between the North and Ae South. 

15. Suggest that a student pretend he is a pre-Cml War planter who 
•visits New York in 1858. He can write a f 

describing features of Northern life which d**r from ‘hose m the 
South and the factors wUoh worry him about Northern 
18. If nothing has been done on the reform movements o lMMS^^^ 
a previous unit, consider these here, possibly by » mfom^al lect^ 
Emphasize the climate of opinion and the unpact of the reform 
movements on Northern and Western . .. v.ij - 

17. If students have been reading "ovek (see oohvity 7 )> ho d a cias 
discussion in which they present their findmgs m 

of the authors and the conflicting desCTip accounts of 

18. Have the students comp^e and of eye-witness 

prewar Southern life, f’her p^ar ' of ,och ma- 

reports or have students read m J,ndiHons of Southern life 

terials. Discuss the findings concern g 

and the validity of witnesses. j students pro- 

20. Hold a panel discussion on the So°movcmCTt ag.-unst 

21. Delegate a student to present an oral report on 

slavery in the South. . t On one the>’ can 

22. Have a group of students of Southem industrj', and 

locate the areas of large pHntart””: croun.. Have (hem 

districts where cotton, tobacOT, .. -j^ves in Southern districts 
make a plasUc overlay map of 

and sup^pose this map over the ouier. 
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23. Have a student construct a graph showing cotton and tobacco ex- 
ports for 1800, 1820, 1840, and 1860 and explain the implications of 
the graph to the class. 

24. Assign several students or the entire class to prepare papers evaluat- 
ing the reasoning behind the statement: “Cotton is King, sir; the 
North can not make war on cotton and winl” 

25. Delegate a student to construct a graph showing wheat and com pro- 
duction by states in the years 1800, 1840, and 1860. Have him ex- 
plain to the class the reasons for the shift in leadership among the 
states. 

26. Have the class compare and evaluate dittoed excerpts from^ eye-wit- 
ness accounts of life on the Northwestern and Southwestern frontiers. 
Contrast frontier conditions with life on the seacoast. North and 
South. 

27. Use an opaque projector to show a series of maps of various terri- 
tories which were prominent in the prewar controversies. Discus; 
the significance of different features of the areas. Display picture: 
of these areas on the bulletin board. Attach them by string to the 
appropriate locations on large outline maps of each area. Ask stu 
dents to compare patterns of different phenomena in these areas ii 
an attempt to generalize about their usefulness for production o 
crops in which slave labor could be employed. Get volunteers t< 
use a book on historical geography to find out whether or not thes' 
hypotheses can be verified. 

28. Have a group of students present a "You Are There” program on th( 
Senate debate over the admission of Missouri in 1820. 

29. The Compromise of 1850 produced one of the most stirring debate 
in American history. Have a group of students analyze the role 
played by Webster, Benton, Clay, Calhoun, and Houston in thes 
debates and present their findings orally or in writing. 

30. Have a student draw a series of cartoons, representing different view 
points on some important event prior to the Civil War (for exampli 
the Compromise of 1850 or the Dred Scott decision). 

31. ^sign students to present oral reports on the following questions 

How successful was the underground railroad?” "The fugitive slav 
law: did the North obey it?” “Who opposed the abolitionists in th 
North?” 

32. Or, have a student write a paper on the ways in which Norther 
states obstructed efforts to enforce the fugitive slave law. Have hii 
explain why this action was a threat to the federal union. 

33. Have the class pretend that it Is the Senate of 1854 which is consi( 
firing the Kansas-Nebraska bill. Have each student choose a sta1 
to represent and determine what role a Senator from that stai 
played in the original debate. The bill can be introduced, discusse 
and voted upon. 

3-1. Let a student imagine that he is a representative of the federal go 
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eminent and is investigating the clashes in Kansas. Have him pre- 
pare a written report of his findings. 

35. Have students present oral reports on the following topics; “Found- 
. mg of the Hepubhcan Party and Its Stand On Slavery," “AboIiHonist 

Propaganda: Accounts of Slavery in the South,” ^Vhy Did the Su- 
preme Court Decide That Dred Scott Was Still a Slave?” 

36. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin was one of the most ef- 
fective pieces of propaganda produced in the Civil War era. Assign 
a student to read the novel and write a paper on its reception both 
at home and abroad. 

37. Have a student write a series of letters concerning the Dred Scott 
decision to the editor of the New York Times. Include letters from a 
Republican, a Douglas Democrat, a Southern Democrat, and an abo- 
litionist. 


38. Have a student imagine that he is a reporter writing a series of 
articles on the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 

39. Have a student find out what actually happened in the Jolm Browm 
raid and why it caused such nationwide excitement and hysteria. 
Have him present his findings in a Nvritten report. Or have a group 
of students prepare an informal debate on the topic: “John Drown: 
Rabble-rouser or Martyr?” 

40. Have groups of students prepare panels on the foUo^ving topics: 
“Constitution: Provoker of the War?” “The West: Provoker of the 
War?” “Slavery: Provoker of the War?” and “Plantation Life w. In- 
dustrialization: Provoker of the War?” Hold a culminating discus- 
sion on the causes of the war. 

41. Or have a group of students debate the causes of the war under the 
following question: “Resolved, that slavery was the chief cause of 
the Civil War.” 

42. If activity 5 was used, replay the tape and ask students to examine 
their original viewpoints on causes of the war in tlie Ught of the 
knowledge diey have acquired. 

43. Have a group of students prepare a sy-mposium on tlic fateful elec- 
tion of 1860. Or have the class discuss the election as an immediate 
cause of tlie xvar. In advance, have a student prepare charts analyz- 
ing the election results, popular and electoral. In addition, use a 
dittoed copy of tlie South Carolina Ordinance of Secession to show 
the Southern reaction to Lincoln’s victory. Use this doaimcnl in a 
reading exercise and as a review of the states rights inlcrprclatiun 


of the Constitution. . 

44. Have a group of students prepare a tw-^page nevysp.vpcr, complete 
with news items, editorials, Imckground comrnentary. and fa-shion 
notes, for the day after Lincolns election. Make the paper one for 
their Ioc.ll are.i. Have another group male a i.m.lar paper wWcIi 
miclit have aoncared in a different section of the cwinfry, 

45 Have a croun^of students dramatize events in Wadiington following 
South eSa^ Ordinance of Secession. 71.^- cn ore tlie patterrr 
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23. Have a student construct a graph showing cotton and tobacco ex- 
ports for 1800, 1820, 1840, and 1860 and explain the implications ot 
the graph to the class. 

24. Assign several students or the entire class to prepare papers evaluat- 
ing the reasoning behind the statement: “Cotton is King, sir; the 
North can not make war on cotton and winl” 

25. Delegate a student to construct a graph showing wheat and com pro- 
duction by states in the years 1800, 1840, and 1860. Have him w- 
plain to the class the reasons for the shift in leadership among the 
states. 

26. Have the class compare and evaluate dittoed excerpts from eye-wit- 
ness accounts of life on the Northwestern and Southwestern frontiers. 
Contrast frontier conditions with life on the seacoast. North and 
South. 

27. Use an opaque projector to show a series of maps of various terri- 
tories which were prominent in the prewar controversies. Discuss 
the significance of different features of the areas. Display pictures 
of these areas on the bulletin board. Attach them by string to the 
appropriate locations on large outline maps of each area. Ask stu- 
dents to compare patterns of different phenomena in these areas in 
an attempt to generalize about their usefulness for production of 
crops in which slave labor could be employed. Get volunteers to 
use a book on historical geography to find out whether or not these 
hypotheses can he verified. 

28. Have a group of students present a “You Are There” program on die 
Senate debate over the admission of Missouri in 1820. 

29. The Compromise of 1850 produced one of the most stirring debates 
in American history. Have a group of students analyze the roles 
played by Webster, Benton, Clay, Calhoun, and Houston in these 
debates and present their findings orally or in writing. 

30. Have a student draw a series of cartoons, representing different view- 
points on some important event prior to the Civil War (for example, 
the Compromise of 1850 or the Died Scott decision). 

31. Assign students to present oral reports on the following questions: 
“How successful was the underground railroad?" “The fugitive slave 
law: did the North obey it?" "Who opposed the abolitionists in the 
North?" 

32. Or, have a student write a paper on the ways in which Northern 
states obstructed efforts to enforce the fugitive slave law. Have him 
explain why this action was a threat to the federal union. 

33. Have the class pretend that it is the Senate of 1854 which is consid- 
ering the Kansas-Nebraska hilL Have each student choose a state 
to represent and determine what role a Senator from that state 
played in the original debate. The bill can be introduced, discussed, 
and voted upon. 

34. Let a student imagine that he is a representative of the federal gov- 
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57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 


paper offices and county museums, and talk with people whose 
families have lived in the area since the Civil War. Suggest that 
they locate realia from the period. Have them prepare a display of 
materials, including replicas which they can make. 

Have several students compare the reporting of key battles in North- 
ern and Soutliem newspapers. They will find accounts in the Con~ 
federate Reader and in the Union Reader. 

Have a student write a report based on firsthand accounts or lire 
in the Northern and Southern armies. „ , , . c 

Suggest that a student read and report on firsthand accounts or 
prison conditions in the North and in die South. j j. . v 

Ditto several pages of firsthand accounts of army life and discipline 
draft riots, bounty-jumping, and prison conditions. Use the matena 
in a discussion of the problem of manning the Union and the Con- 

federate armies. , . i t.,, 

Have a student prepare a \vritlen report on the ^ 

raihoads in the war effort. Assign another ^ 

port on advances in military and naval ^ j Vgy 

WeT Suggett that a student prepare charts on tonnage of items car- 
ried through the blockade. , , aland hold 

Have a committee present a panel 

the balance of power in the War ^^reh through 

Read aloud to the class Shermans ^-Ji-HRcation of his tactics. 
Georgia to motivate the World Almanac to 

Have a student use Histortcal casualties in the Revolution, 

prepare a chart .^^®*Sorld War I and World War II. 

the War of 1812, the Civil War, World War i, an 

Use this chart in a discussion of ossw. 

Have a panel or class discussion on bring together an ap- 

Win the War?” Use this . (2) raise the question 

praisal of military outcome of the w^. 

of the role political discussion of the many prob- 

Use the second point to lead 

lems facing the president in e ’,^^5 facing the president 

If activity 66 is not used, *"7“ “ ^hieh the Constitution grantt 
in this crisis. Review the ^ ^ precedents set by 

the president of the United States, as well as tn P 
past presidents facing crises. gome of the cartoons in 

t. Use L opaque projector to show students som 

Lincoln in Caricature. , jp^^tes on the topics: ^v- 

I. Have students prepare Decrees by Lincoln, |The 

emment by Edict: Use of , Politician or Humanitarian 

Emancipation Proclamation: Slavery?” 

“What Were Lincoln's Views About Slaveryr 
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of “on-the-spot news broadcasts’* used by radio and television report- 
ers for modem political conventions. . ^ c 

46. Have a student make a map diowing the areas in me Southern 
states which favored and opposed secession. Show this map alOTg 
with the series prepared in activity 22 and have the class see what 
conclusions they can draw from the data. 

47. Have a student prepare an oral report, trying to answer tlie follow- 
ing question: "Could Buchanan have arrested the approaching 

48. For a review, have the class choose the significant events, 1850- 
1860, and build a timeline to establish the pattern of these events. 
Have students evaluate the significance of these events and their re- 
lationships to one another. Also have the class build a chart com- 
paring Northern and Southern strength in 1860, using the data already 
prepared in previous activities. 

49. Introduce the section on the war by showing the Brady war photos 
which are available in book form, on slides, and on film. Other pic- 
tures are available in Divided We Fought. 

50. Have students read textbook sections for the war years 1861-1865 
to see the chronology of events. After the reading is completed, have 
them do an exercise in which they anange the following events in 
chronological order: Emancipation Proclamation, Gettysburg, Lin- 
coln’s Assassination, Vicksburg, Antielam, Appomattox, Trent^Affair, 
Sherman’s March. 

51. Have a committee prepare a two-page newspaper for their home 
town for the day after the attack on Fort Sumter. Use the pattern 
suggested in activity 44. Students might include imaginary inter- 
views with Lincoln and with Jefferson Davis. 

52. Have a student prepare an overlay map for the map made in activ- 
ity number 46. It should show the chief features of Union’s attack. 
Have the student explain the reasons for choosing these lines of 
assault. 

53. Divide the class into five or six groups, each one to investigate one 
of the major battles of the war. Have students read authoritative 
accounts as well as accounts by participants in the battles. Also have 
each group prepare a large-scale map of the battle area. Have each 
group leader present the findings of his group in an illustrated oral 
report. 

54. Or have each of the five or six groups, investigate a significant war 
personality such as Lee, Grant, Jackson, Sherman, Farragut, or Mor- 
gan. Have students read primary accounts of these men as well as 
accounts in the Dictionary of American Biography. Have the group 
leaders report findings to the 

55. Have a student read two or more viewpoints on some outstanding 
mihtary figure of the period and write an analysis of his personality 
and of the competency and bias of the authors. 

56. Assign a committee to add a chapter to a class booklet on “Our 
Town in American History.” Surest that they visit the local news- 
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war. Discuss the question of bias as well as the accuracy of the 
reports. 

84. Or have a student read firsthand accounts of the destruction in the 
South after the war. Suggest he analyze three accounts and prepare 
a paper on his findings. 

85. Have a group of students prepare a dramatic report of the opening 
session of Congress on December 4, 1865. Suggest they use on-the- 
spot” interviews like those of present-day newscasters. 

86. Have students make a chart comparing Johnson’s plan for recons^c- 

Hon with that of Congress. Discuss the ways in which the president 
and Congress tried to check one another in carrying out a recon 
struction plan. . , , . e 

87. Have a symposium in which students consider the pro ems a g 

the newly freed slave as weU as the attempts to adjust him to his 
new role in society. . _ e?- 

88. Have a student read Booker T. Washington s Vp ^r'’" ^ ^ 

in a written report, compare it with other firsthand accounts of the 
Negro in the South during ReconstrucHon. ^lijiMKon 

89. Have a student give an oral report on *<= " X . J 

of the Fourteen* Amendment. Suggest he mclude the 1866 con 

90. §?etr*fmS's of the Radicals i” 'sluelTthe 

then show the film of J?^“?l'?P®“^™tempted to rontrol the 
movie, discuss the ways in which Congre P 

Court in this era. , ^ j^an during Re- 

91. Have a student report on the discussion of other means 

construction. Follow the report \ t..„i r-nntrol 

which the whites used to Jj® t gigction of 1876 or on the 

92. Have a student report on the disp 

South Carolina election of the same ^ar. representing dif- 

93. Suggest that a student prepare a senes of cartoons rep 

ferent viewpoints on the ® mtion exports in 1860, 1870, 

94. Have a student prepare that made in activity 23. 


. Have a student prepare ^ ^ ^ je in activity 23. 

1880, and 1890. Compare the chart wim uid 

CuiAONATiNG AcnvmES renditions in 18S0 with 

95. Have a summarizing discussion comp solved the prob- 

those in 1850 to see if the outcomes “ economic and polihcal 

lems aivinff rise to it. For exampj^ P prewar and posrivar 


giving rise to it. For exampK a„d posriv-ar 

balance between regions, status ^rt^eotance of the Constitution 
days, and the effect of the ® 
as the supreme law of the Ian . period, have a discussiOT 

96. To review the time -Ss ^apK and maps Use 1860 

based upon the student-made chi^s^P differences before and 
ns an illnstrntive pivotal date. wluch helped shape 

after the date for certain ^“"“'"’flmad construction, settlement of 
poUdcal events (for e.rample, nulroau 
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70. Have a student prepare a written report on the topic: ^Vhy Was the 
Thirteenth Amendment Necessary to Free the Slavesr 

71. Have several students analyze certain aspects of the Lincoln legends 
in oral or written reports. Possible topics: “The Slave Market Story, 
“The Anne Rutledge Story,” "Mary Todd Lincoln.” 

72. Have a student pretend to be a news commentator who analyzes the 
significance of the election of 1864. 

73. Have a student present an oral report on: “Why was Andrew John- 
son chosen as Lincoln’s running mate in 1864?” 

74. Have a committee prepare a “Hear It Now" program in which they 
interview Charles Francis Adams in London during the Civil War.^ 

75. Have a group of students present a symposium on Northern opposi- 
tion to the War. 

76. Suggest that another group debate the topic: “Resolved, that the 
curity of the nation justified Lincoln’s restriction of civil liberties.” 

77. Have students write reports on such topics as: “How effective was 
the government loyalty program?” “An evaluation of the book. Who 
Murdered Lincoln?” 

78. Have a class discussion in which students evaluate Lincoln’s effec- 
tiveness in meeting the crisis which he faced. Discuss Lincoln’s 
leadership in comparison with the Confederate leadership as a factor 
in the Union victory. If a tape was made as suggested in activity 4, 
replay it and have students appraise their original ideas. If an essay 
was ^vTitten, as suggested in activity 4, have students do a written 
appraisal at this time. Compare the two sets of papers. 

79. To introduce the section on reconstruction, use an opaque projector 
to show scenes of the South at die close of the war. In addition to 
the Brady photos, good illustrations are found in The Desolate South. 

80. Following the pattern used in activity 5, read aloud quotations from 
historians about the Reconstruction era. Discuss these vie\vpoints 
with the class, pointing out once again the problems of historical 
inteipretation. 

81. Have students read different ajooounts of the. BAconstrucUon. Have 
some read the usual text treatments; have superior students read sec- 
tions in the Amherst pamphlet. Reconstruction m the South or in 
standard works on the Reconstruction period. Have students take 
notes indicating which interptelation of the Reconstruction period 
is found in their reading. Have them prepare questions to aid in 
their note-taking. 

82. Have a group of students consult the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy on the leading personalities of the Reconstruction era. See 
that they take careful notes on actions and attitudes toward recon- 
struction policies. Use these students as resource persons in class 
discussions of policies. 

83. Have students read dittoed excerpts from Carl Schurtz, John T. Tro- 
bridge, and Richard Taylor on conditions in tiie South after the 
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(3) Bragdon, Henry W., and McCutcheon, Samuel P. History of a 
Free People. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1958. 

(5) Carmen, Harry J.; Sybett, Harold C.; and Wishy, Bernard. A 
History of the American People, Vol. 1, rev. ed. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1960. 

A college textbook. 

(2) Gavian, Roth Wood; and Hamm, Whliam A. United States HiS‘ 
tory. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1959. 

(2) Graff, Henry F., and Knout, John A. The Adventure of the Amer- 
ican People. Chicago; Rand McNally and Co., 1959. 

(3) Todd, Lewis Paul, and Cobh, Merle. Americas History. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 1950. 

(2) Quillen, I. James, and Krug, Edward. Lining in Our America, 
Chicago; Scott, Foresman & Co., 1956. 


Biographies and Autobiographies 

(5) Donald, David. Lincoln Reconsidered. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1956. 

Good analysis of Lincoln myths. 

(2) Freeman, Douglas Southall. Lee of Virginia. New York: Cbas. 

Scribner’s Sons, 1958. . _ 

A one-volume work for adolescents by the foremost authority on Lee. 

(3) Gill, John. Tide Without Turning. Elifcih P. Lovejotj and Free- 
dom of the Press. Boston: Starr King Press, n.d. 

(3) Kennedy, John F. Profiles in Courage. Paperback, C233. New 
York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1956. , 

Includes sketches of Webster, Benton, Honston, Edmund Ross, and 
L. Q. C. Lamar. „ . . 

(5) Ranuall, James G. Lincoln the President. 3 vols. New Yo . 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 19455. 

The standard work in the field. , Married 

(3) Ranuall, Ruth E. I Mary: A Btagraphy ^ tlie Cul vv/m 
Abraham Lincoln. Boston: LitUe, Broivn & Co 

A book for adolescents. Based on the authors scholarly rem rp 

of Mrs. Lincoln. , „ •.# rnhm/tn 

(1) STEiuaNG,D0RO„iY. Frccdom Tmin. nc Siory of Hamci Tubmon. 

Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., lskh- 
(5) Thomas Benjaaon P. Abralurm Lincoln. New York. Alfred 
Knopf, Inc., 1952. p„™!,ack FC37. 

(3) Waskncton, Bookeb T. Up from Slavery. 

New York: Bantam Books, Inc., 1959 ed. 
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the west, industrial developm^t, cotton production, wheat produc- 
tion, immigration). Using the same date, point out the relationship 
ot events occurring throughout the world (for example, unification 
movement in Italy and Germany as compared with nationalist move- 
ment in the United States; the freeing of the serfs in Russia as com- 
pared with the rising demoCTatic thought in the United States). 

97. Have students interview Southerners and report on their analysis of 
the present-day attitude toward Congressional reconstruction. 

98. Have a student prepare a map showing patterns of farm o\vnership 
in the South today. Ask die student to explain his findings to the 
class. 

99. Have a student analyze the last four presidential elections and give 
a report on: (1) the strength of the Democratic party in the South- 
ern states, and (2) the areas of decided Republican power. Discuss 
the findings and relate them to the Civil War and Reconstruction 
period. 

100. Discuss current news articles which show the problems of racial 
attitudes and segregation in the United States today. Have a stu- 
dent prepare a map showing the density of Negro population 
throughout the nation today. Have another student report on the 
percentage of Negroes voting in the South. Ask for volunteers to 
form a follow-up committee to bring current news related to this 
\mit to the attention of the class during the remainder of the year. 

101. Give a unit test. Readminister the pretest on evaluating sources, 
or give a similar test. Discuss the results. 


MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 

Because of space limitations, only sample selections from the original 
resource unit are printed here. They show the great variety of materials 
available. The reading level of books is indicated by the follo^vi^g key 
which appears before the author’s name. 

(1) Very easy reading for juniors and seniors in high school. 

(2) Easy reading for juniors and seniors in high school. 

(3) Average reading for jimiors and seniors in high school. 

(4) For good readers among juniors and seniors in high school. 

(5) For superior readers among juniors and seniors in high school. 

( * ) Selections in this collection vary in difficulty from easy to difficult. 

Textbooks 

(2) Aucspurcer, Evebktt, and McLemobe, Richard A. Our Nations 
Story, River Forest, 111.: Laidlow, 1960. 

(4) Bailey, Thomas A. The Americm Pageant. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1956. 

A college textbook which is exceedingly readable. 
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(5) Rozwenc, Edwin C. (ed.). Slavery As a Cause of the Civil War. 
Problems in American Civili 2 ation Paperback. Boston, D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1949. Presents different historical interpretations. 

(®) Stampp, Kenneth M. (ed.). The Causes of the Civil War. Paper- 
back, PH 1. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 
Original accounts such as speeches and editorials plus differing his- 
torical interpretations. 

(4) Taylor, Richard. Destruction and Reconstruction, ed. by Richard 
Harwell. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1955. 

A firsthand account of battles and the Reconstruction period. 

(4) Trowbridge, John T. The Desolate South, 1865-1S66, ed. by Gor- 
don Cardall. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1956. 


(') Tbyon. Waehen S. (ed.). A Mirror for Americans, 3 vols. CM- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1952. 

Reports by American travelers in the East, the South, and the West. 
(2) WiOTHEE. OSCAE OsBURN (ed.). WUh Shetmcn to the Sett The 
Civil War Letters, Diaries, and Reminiscences of Theodore F. Upson. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1958. 

Eye-witness reports by an adolescent boy who accompanied S erman. 


Pictorial Treatments , . . 

(1) Hughes, Langston, and Meltzeb, Milton. A <n 

the Negro in America. New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 195B. 

(2) Donaud, David. Divided We Fought. A 

War, 1861-1865, 2 vols. New York; The Macmillan Co., lasi 

(3) Lobant, Stefan. Lincoln: A Tiature Story of His Life. rev. ed. 

New York: Harper & Bros., 1957. . 

(3) Lobant, Stefan. The Fresidej^. A FictM 
Elections from Washington to Truman. New York, me M 

(3) Mebed™, Roy (ed.). This Wes Aud^smville. by John MeElroy. 
New York: McDowell Obolensky, Inc., !!»<• 

Memoirs accompanied by profuse illuslraHons. 

(3) MEBEDrrH, Roy (ed.). Mr. Lincolns Camera Man. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 

Includes photos by Mathew Brady. Hougan 

(■*) Wilson, Rufus R. Lincoln in Caricature, e 
Press, 1953. 


l^IER NoN-FicnON 
(4) Boykin, Edwabd C. Congress 
McBride Co., Inc., 1955. 


and the Civil War. 


New Yorki The 
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PwMABY SOUBCES AND BoOKS OF ReADINCS 

(•) Angle, Paul M. (ed). The Lincoln Reader. Paperback, GC23, 
Cardinal Giant. New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1954. 

Contemporary accounts and historical interpretations. Does not in- 
clude results of most recent research. 

(2) Botkin, B. A. (ed.). Lay My Burden Doom. Paperback, P24, 
Phoenix Book. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. 

A collection of reminiscences by former slaves. 

(• ) Bbadfobd, Ned (ed.). Baffles and Leaders of the Civil War. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. 

Firsthand narratives by participants from both side. 

(•) CoMMAGEH, Henry Steele (ed.). The Blue and the Gray, The 
Story of the Civil War as Told by Participants. Indianapob’s: Bobbs- 
Menill Co., 1950. 

Firsthand accoimts illustrating people’s feelings at the outbreak of the 
war, and describing such things as army life, prison life, life behind 
the lines, blockade runners, Sherman’s March to the Sea, and reac- 
tions to Lee and Lincoln. Includes statements by Lee and Lincoln. 

(5) Gabfinkle, Norton (ed.). Lincoln and the Coming of the Civil 
Wor, Problems in American Civilization Paperback. Bostons D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1960. 

Includes statements by Lincoln and Douglas as well as conflicting his- 
torical interpretations. 

(•) Harwell, RiacARD B. (ed.). The Confederate Reader. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1957. 

Includes firsthand accounts and Confederate publications for the war 
years. 

(•) Harwell, Richard B. (ed.). The Union Reader. New York; Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Inc., 1958. 

{*) loNES, 'Kathabine M. (ed.). The Plantation South. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1957. 

Eye-witness accoimts of the South. 

(2) Miebs, Earl (ed.). When the World Ended, Diary of Emma Le 
Conte. New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 

The brief memoirs of a sixteen-year-old girl during the sacking of Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. 

(4) Olmsted, Frederick Law. The Slave States Before the Civil War, 
ed. by Harvey Wish. Paperback, Cap. N7, Capricorn Books. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939. 

Selections from three hooks written by Olmsted after his travels in the 
South. 
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(4) Fuller, Edmund. A Star Pointed North. New York: Haruer & 
, Bros., 1946. 

A fictionalized biography of Frederick Douglass, a slave who escaped 
and became a leader in the abolitioiiist movement. 


(4) Ehrlich, Leonard. God^s Angry Man. Paperback, Cil28. New 
York: Pocket Books, 1954. 

A fictionalized account of John Brown. 

(2) Epstein, Samuel and Beryl. The Andrews Raid; or the Great Lo- 
comotive Chase. New York: Coward-McCann, 1956. 

The story of Union volunteers who captured a Confederate locomotive. 


(") Fenner, Phyllis Reid (compiler). Brother Against Brother; Stories 
of the War Between the States. New York: William Morrow & Co., 
Inc., 1957. 


(4) Mitchell, Margaret. Gone With the Wind. Paperback, M7500. 
New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1954. 

Not difficult reading, but lengthy and for matiue students. Abounds 
in a wealth of information about conditions in the South during the 
war and the Reconstruction period. 

(1) Sayre, Anne. Never Call Retreat. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1957. 

Tells the story of a Northern Quaker family that settled in the South 
after the war. 


(3) Stone, Irving. Immortal Wife, The Biographical Novel of Jessie 
Benton Fremont. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1944. 

Good on the elections of 1850 and 1860 and on Lincoln's position on 
slavery. 

(4) Stoni:, Ihving. Love Is Elemal. A Novel About Mo j Todd 
coin and Abraham Lincoln. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 
1954. 

(3) Stowe, Hakuet Beecieb. Vncle Tom’s Cabin. New York: Mod- 

em Library, Inc., 1948. 

A classic from the Civil War period. 

(2) Swift, Hildegatoe. Railroad to Freedom. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1932. , j -i 

A fictionalized account of Harriet Tubman and the underground ra - 
road. , 

(3) TriANE, Eiawt™. Yankee SIranscr. Paperback, C103. New York: 

Pocket Books, Inc., 1953. , . .i,- CiWI 

Shows both the Northern and the Sonlhem wen-pomU lonard 

War. 
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(4) Cochran, Hamilton. Blockade Banners of the Confederacy. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1958. 

(4) Donald, Henderson H. The Negro Freedman. New York: Abelard- 

Scbuman, Ltd., 1952. 

(4) Dowdy, Clifford. The Land They Fought For, Mainstream of 
America Series. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co,, 1955. 

A history of the Confederacy by a Southerner. 

(3) EiSENScanML, Otto. Why Was Lincoln Murdered? Paperback, 
15-Universal Library. New York; Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1937. 

A highly controversial interpretation. 

(5) Frankun, John Hope. From Slaoeri; to Freedom, A History of the 
American Negro. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1956. 

(1) Kantor, MacKinlay. Gettysburg, Landmark Book. New York: 
Bandom House, Inc., 1952. 

(1) Kelly, Regina S. Lincoln and DouglaS’-The Years of DecisiOTh 
1854-1861, Landmark Book. New York: Random House, Inc., 1954. 

(4) Nevins, Allan (ed.). Times of Triol, Great Crises in the American 
Past. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, loc., 1958. 

Reprints a series of articles from die American Herifoge on Buchanan 
and Douglas, Antietam, the impeachment of Johnson, and Grant’s 
administration. 

(4) Redding, Saunders. The Lonesome Road, Mainstream of America 
Series. Garden City, N. Y.t Doubleday & Co., 1958. 

A history of the American Negro. 

(5) Stampp, Kenneth M. The Peculiar Institution, Slavery in the Ante- 
Bellum South. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1956. 

(3) Williams, Wayne C. A Roil Splitter for President. Denver: Uni- 
versity of Denver Press, 1951. 

The story of the election of i860. 

Articles 

(3) Catton, Bruce. “Hayfoot, Strawfoot,* Americcn Heritage, VIII, 
No. 3, (April, 1957), 31-37. 

Describes army life and soldiers during the Civil War. 

(3) OTlaherty, Daniel. “The Blockade that Failed” American Her- 
itage, VI, No. 5, (August, 1955), 38-41, 104-5. 

Fiction 

(1) Catton, Bruce. Banners at Shenandoah. A Story of Sheridan’s 
Fighting Cfloalry. Garden Gty, N. Y.; Doubleday & Co., 1955. 
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3. delude sections on accuracy and completeness of data and generaliza- 
tions on checklists used in evaluating oral and written work. 

4. After class discussions, write anecdotal records of pupils’ comments 
which indicate understanding or lack of understanding of major gen- 
eralizations. 


Of Skills 

1. Use obj'ective test items on: (a) evaluating sources of information, 
(b) chronology, (c) reading and comparing maps. Sample items for 
(a) and (b) can be found in Morse and McCune, Selected Items for 
the Testing of Study Skills and Critical Thinking, Bulletin 15. Wash- 
ington: National Council for the Social Studies, 1957. Map items can 
be made by duplicating maps from an historical atlas and asking mul- 
tiple-choice questions which force students to note changes over a 
period of time. Or maps can be made of an imaginary country, show- 
ing changes in population, land use, election returns, etc., and pupils 
can be given questions to determine whether or not they can read 
these maps. Imaginary maps have an advantage over real maps be- 
cause pupils cannot get the right answer by recalling information 
taught in, class. 

2. Write anecdotal records on: (a) comments in class discussions about 
sources of information and drawing inferences from maps, (b) read- 
ing habits exhibited by students during study periods. 

3. Include sections on evaluating sources of information and on oral and 
written skills in checklists used in evaluating oral and written work. 

4. Make out a checklist to use in evaluating reading notes. 

5. Give students a question in which they are presented with several 
eye-witness accounts of some event during the war. Prepare brief 
sketches of the authors and a list of statements about the event. Ask 
students to write an essay in which they indicate wluch of these 
statements they can accept as established by the testimony of the 
witnesses, which they must reject as disproved, which are probably 
true or probably false, and on which they must reserve judgment be- 
cause of conflicting evidence presented by equally adequate witnesses. 
They should state the reasons for their conclusions. 


Of Attitudes , , „ 

1. Include sections on evaluating sources of information on checklists 
used to evaluattog oral aud rvrittei. work. Note extent to which stu- 

^ class discussions which: (a) 

Y ^^f u ? n^fhav^r have not been evaluating sources, (b) to- 
show that studenb have or n^ ^ 

dicate interest or lack of mte^tm 

in attitude ease of solving problems groivtag 

cate a change in attituae i npriod 

out of the war and the Eeconstruchon period. 
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Atlases and Other References . ^ 

Adams, James Tkeseow (ed.). Atlas of American Histonj. New York; 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 

Lord, Clifford and Euzabeth. Hisforicfll Atlas of the United States, 
rev. ed. New York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1953. 

VictionaTy of American Biography. New York; Chas. Scribners Sons, 
1928-1936, and supplements. 

Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1957. Wash- 
ington: Department of Commerce, 1960. 

World Almanac and Book of Facts. New York: New York World Tele- 
gram. Current edition. 

Filmstrips 

Brady’s War Betioeen the States, Parts I & II. 107 frames, black and 
white, silent, captions. Museum Extension Service, 1955. 

Country Divided and United. 46 frames, color, silent, captions. Mti* 
sewn Extension Service, 1955. 

Problem of Slavery. 22 frames, color, silent, captions. Eye Gate, 1955. 

Junor high level, but can be used individually by low-ability students. 
Slavery and the War Between the States. 40 frames, black and wbite» 
silent, captions. Yale University Press, 1954. 

When Cotton Wes King. 46 frames, color, silent, captions. Museum 
Extension Service, 1955. 

Films * 

Jefferson Davis Declares Secession. 6 minutes, sound, black and white. 
Teaching Film Custodians, 1942. 

Excerpts from a full-length feature film. Shows scene in Senate. 
Johnson and Reconstruction. 33 minutes, sound, black and white. Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, 1942. 

Excerpts from a full-length feature film. Includes Johnson’s impeach- 
ment 


EVALUATION 

Of Understandincs 

1. Use multiple-choice items such as can be found in Anderson, Lind- 
quist, and Stull, Selected Test Hems in Americart History, Bulletin 6. 
Washington; National Counefl for the Social Studies, 1957. 

2. Give students an essay question such as: “As President during the 
Civil War Lincoln faced many problems. Choose three of these 
problems and explain what Lincoln did about them and what effects 
his actions had upon the nation.* 
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8. Listening to a pertinent radio broadcast or watching a tele- 
vision program 

Using community resources (See Ch. 20) 

1. Having a guest speaker who is qualified to discuss some aspect 
of the unit topic 

2. Sending pupils to a public meeting to hear a speaker or watch 
a rally 

3. Havmg pupils interview their parents or others in the com- 
munity about their opinions concerning questions which are 
pertinent to the um‘t 

4. Using a field trip (Altfiough generally more useful later in the 
unit, trips can help arouse interest.) 

Conducting experiments and demonstrations related to the unit topic 

Using oral and listening activities 

1. Having an informal lecture by the teacher, to present an over- 
view of the unit topic or to give interesting information about it 

2. Reading a quotation, excerpts presenting contrasting points 
of view, a short story, a poem, an article, or a case study re- 
lated to the unit topic (R.U., 5) 

3. Using buzz groups to ^cuss case studies or excerpts present- 
ing conflicting points of view 

4. Using class discussion, along with other procedures, to explore 
student background for the unit or to develop awareness of the 
significance of the unit topic for their lives (R.U., 4) 

Using reading materials 

1. Introducing reading materials via short comments by the 
teacher, reading of comments by students from other classes, 
or annotated bibliographies (R.U., 7, 8) 

2. Having a browsing period witfi non-text materials (R.U., 7) 

3. Giving a reading assignment for an overview of the unit topic 

^ (RU., 9) 

usmg teacher-pupil planning 

Using committees to investigate available library and community re- 
sources for the unit study 

Using buzz groups to identify questions for study (after overvie%v 
reading) , t r 

Using a steering committee to work with the teacher on plans for the 
unit 

Using class discussion of plans for study of unit 

Selection of individual and committee \vorK (R.U., 10) 


DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Reading activities to locate and gather information 
Silent reading 

1. Of text materials (R.U., 50, 81) nrrounls 

2. Of non-text materials, such as magaxmes, spccabzcd accounis, 
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MASTER CHECKLIST OF ACTIVITIES* 


INITIATORY ACTIVITIES 

Utilizing expressed interests of students or current situaUons of interest 
Using a question or interest growing out of study of previous unit 
Taking advantage of student comments or questions about a topic 
(questions arising from out*of*class experiences and interests) 

Using discussion of current events related to the topic (R.U., 2) 

Using a current radio or television program, a play or motion picture 
dealing with a theme that is relal^ to the unit topic 
Arranging experiences to arouse interest 

Administering and discussing pretests, poUs, or attitude scales dealing 
with aspects of the unit topic 

1. A test of basic understandings (B.U^ 3) 

2. A test of a skill which will be emphasized in the unit (R.U., 6) 

3. Written definitions by pupils of key concepts in the unit 
(R.U., 4) 

4. A published-opinion poD on information or attitudes related 
to the unit topic (Compare dass results with published results.) 

5. An attitude scale 

Presenting and discussing audio-visual materials (See Ch. 19) 

1. Showing a film, a filmstrip, or a collection of slides 

2. Projecting charts, cartocms, or pictures 

3. Ustog a bulletin board di^lay (R.U., 1) 

4. Setting up an eAibit of realia, models, or books on the unit 
topic 

5. Playing a recording of appropriate music, speech, or play 


• The teacher may iise this cbeddist as ao aid ia unit planning, to remind himself 
of the wide range of procedures and activities from which he may select. The 
parenthetical references (as R.U., 2), indicate examples which may be found in the 
Resource Unit in Appendix A. 
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MASTER CHECKLIST OF ACTTVITIES 
Using the chalkboard 

Using maps and globes {R.U., 14, 27, 46, 52) 

Projecting study materials with opaque projector or overhead pro- 
jector 

Using timelines (R.U., 48) 

Activities using community resources to gather information (see Ch. 20) 
Conducting interviews 

Going on field trips or attending public meetings 

Inviting guest speakers to address class 

Using examples from the community to clarify discussions 

Conducting polls and surveys 

Using museum resources (see R.U., 56) 

Using local library facilities 

Oral activities to present information (see Chs. 8 and 10) 

Discussion of speaking skills and development of criteria concern- 
ing effective presentations (R.U., 10) 

Oral reports (R.U., 21, 31, 35, 62) 

Small-group discussions (panels, symposiums, town meetings, debates) 
(R.U., 19, 39, 40, 63, 76) 

Class discussion based on reading and other sources, and to summarize 
at end of subunits (R.U., 11, 17, 66, 78) 

Viewing and discussing films on discussion techniques 
Using buzz groups to share information 

Student-produced dramatizations, news roundups, and otljcr programs 
(may be presented to class or broadcast over school public-address 
system or local radio station) 

1. Scenes from the lives of people, past or present 

2. Role-playing in mock meetings (R.U., 33) ^ 

3. “You Are There, “Hear It Now” or “Backgrounding the New’s 
programs (R.U., 28, 74) 

4. News roundups of rcacUons from various capitals of the 
to a significant event, past or present 

5. On-the-spot interviews or reporting patterned aRfr ^rrent 
radio and television reporting, featuring events sludied in unit 


Arrangiig'fcr sUi’dSts to pracUcc reports and small f°''P 
record them on tape, and listen to their o«-n wort in order to tn-alii 

ate and improve it . , n\ in\ 

Written activities to present information (sec Cti. ) 

Discussion of methods of improWng ^^Tit^ng 

Exercises on bibliographic and footnote form, and on organizing m 
tcrial 

Research reports (R.U., 14,32.53) ^ 5S1 

Book reports, critical rcvicM s and (XOTpansons of l^U ( ) 

Essays or themes disaissing a question or an 
Editorials or a ne\^*s column for l!»c school nn^spaper 
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biography, fiction, poetry, folklore (R.U., 53, 54, 81, 82, 84) 

3. Of duplicated materials excerpted by teacher (R.U., 18, 26, 60) 
Oral reading by students of a short story, poetry, selections from 
speeches, student compositions 

Exercises to develop reading skills, such as reading for main ideas, 
skimming, adjusting rate and method of reading to purpose (see 
Ch. 9) 

Demonstrations and exercises in locating information through use of 
card catalogue, specialized guides, standard reference books, parts 
of textbook 

Discussion and exercises on evaluating reading materials (see Ch. 13) 

1. Discussion of characteristics of a reliable witness or authority 

(R.U., 18) ; 

2. Exercises and discussion on checking reliability of sources, iden- 
tifying assumptions, determining relevancy of materials, check- 
ing limitations of data, checking for inconsistencies, identify- 
ing bias and/or persuasion devices (R.U., 26, 83) 

Discussion, demonstration, and exercises on collecting information from 
reading sources (see CL 13) 

1. Reading and/or discussion on how to take notes 

2. Demonstrations on chalkboard of taking notes on text material 

3. Comparison of good and poor note cards 

4. Development of a set of abbreviations for use in note-taking 

5. Check on student outlines and note cards by teacher during 
supervised study periods 

Listening activities to gather information (see Ch. 30) 

Discussion and exercises to improve ability to listen 

1. Exercises on listening for main ideas or for organization, on tak- 
ing notes while listening, on identifying assumptions, persua- 
sion devices, etc., in speeches 

2. Discussion of what makes a good interview; role-playing of an 
interview situation 

Listening to oral presentations and to class discussion (R.U., 31, 64, 80) 
Listening to radio programs, recordings, and dramatizations (R.U., 42) 
Activities using audio-visual malmials to gather information (see Chs. 
19, 11, and 12) 

Developing skills needed in using audio-visual materals 

1. Discussion and exercises on reading maps, globes, timelines, 
graphs, and pictures 

2. Discussion and exercises on identifying biases of films, film- 
strips, and recordings, and evaluating reliability of information 
presented in these media 

Using films, filmstrips, and slides (R.U., 90) 

Using still pictures and cartomis (R.U., 49, 88, 79) 

Using graphs and charts (R.U., 23, 25) 

Using bulletin board displays, fdt board displays, and exhibits of 
models and realia (R.U., 56) 
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2. Classroom experiments, as an experiment on testimony, using 
the film, “Fidelity of Report." 

Class exercises on time and place concepts 
Diagnostic tests on skills, and .tests over subunits 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


Summarizing and synthesizing activities 
Class discussion (R.U., 95, 100) 

Presentations by panels, symposiums, or other small groups 

Outlines, summaries, and lists 

Timelines and discussion of pivotal dates (R.U., 96) 

Review exercises and games 

Quiz programs, conducted in the manner of any popular radio or tele- 
vision program, utilizing content of unit 
Written activities, such as preparation of a unit "Who’s ^Vho" or an 
essay in which the student discusses a major issue related to the unit 
Mock legislative sessions, elections, trials, or sessions of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, the United Nations General Assembly, or similar 
activity related to unit topic 
Production and showing of filmstrip or film on unit topic 
Use of educational film or filmstrip to summarize aspects of unit study 
Action activities 
School assembly program 

Participation in community pageant or celebration 
Program for PTA or other community organization 
Radio broadcast , 

Displays for school corridor, town library, or store \vmdo\vs 
Letters to congressmen, other government officials, or newspapers 
Service proj'ects in the community 
Evaluating activities 
Vart tests 

Checklists and inventories 


Evaluative discussion of unit by class ^ t T,A«.e ntvAi! 

FoUow-up activities, as establishing a committee to follow news abou 

aspects of the unit topic (R.U., 100) 

Establishing leads to the neirt unit, through discussion 
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Letters to a newspaper or a government official expressing the students 
views and urging specific action 
Imaginative writing based on study of background material 

1. Imaginative diaries or accounts of trips 

2. Imaginary letters to a friend about a trip or about life in a par- 
ticular region, or to a newspaper or congressman (past or pres- 
ent) about an important issue related to the unit topic (R.U., 
15) 

3. Imaginary editorials for a newspaper, commenting on issue 
studied in unit 

4. Rip Van Winkle stories 

5. Imaginary newspapers or newspaper articles of period treated 
in unit (R.U., 38, 44, 51) 

6. Short stories set in the period coveted by the unit or concerned 
with individuals who are cau^t up in a problem situation 
studied in the unit 

7. Poems on topics involved in the unit study 

8. Imaginary interviews with leading figures studied in unit 

9. Collections of social history materials to illustrate conditions 
of daily life, as A Homebook of Medical Remedies or A Book 
of Games and Entertainment for the period or region studied 

A guide book or historical account of the local community (R.U., 56) 
Report of interviews or field trips 

Scrapbooks containing written introductions and summaries of clip- 
pings or other materials 

Drawing and construction activities to present information ( see Ch. 19) • 
Maldng charts, graphs, time lines (R.U., 48, 65, 86, 94) 

Malang maps and globes (R-U,, 13, 22, 46) 

Drawing cartoons representing different vievrooints on an issue (R.U., 
30, 93) 

Drawing sketches and pictures, as of historical characters, costumes, 
architectural forms, tools, types of transportation 
Setting up exhibits and displays, and explaining them to class 
Making models and dioramas 

Dressing dolls or clothespins to represent costumes or characters of 
period 

Making sandtable scenes and maps 

Maldng standard slides, or transparencies for use in overhead projector 
(see Selected Readings, Ch. 19, Frye and McMahan, and Sands) 
Making opaque projection strips (See Selected Readings, Ch. 19, 
Sands) 

Making a feltboard display (See Selected Readings, Ch. 19, Sands) 
Maldng a class filmstrip or film (See Selected Readings, Ch. 19, Dale) 
Making 2x2 slides (See Selected Readings, Ch. 19, Flanders) 
Miscellaneous activities 
Demonstrations and experiments 

1. Demonstrations, such as writing on clay, using cuneiform sym- 
bols, or maldng a local cost of living index 
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SatisfaC’ Needs Jm- 

tory provement 

Voice and Speech 

Has a well-modulated, pleasantly pitched 
voice 

Pronounces words correctly, clearly, without 
affectation 

Uses correct grammar, idiom 
Has well-chosen, broad vocabulary, avoids 
slang 

Has a generally cultivated speech pattern 
Responsibility, Reliability 
Is always prompt in keeping appointments, in 
completing work undertaken 
Completes routine reports, records, etc., punc- 
tually 

Accepts a full share of work to be done 
Carries through successfully on jobs under- 
taken 

Leadership, Initiative 

Takes the lead, without domineering, in plan- 
ning and executing plans 
Displays good judgment, balanced reactions 
Meets unexpected situations constructively 
Has courage to support his convictions 
Character, Ethical Standards 
Is honest, intellectually and in his actions 
Maintains high standards in conduct 
Respects honest efforts and convictions of 
others 

Human Relations 
Is genuinely interested in others 
Is genuinely friendly, courteous, tactful in re- 
lations \vith others 

Knows and applies basic rules of etiquette 
Puts others at ease, is at ease in social situa- 
tions 

Is a good listener, an interesting conversation- 
alist 

Is cooperative, ca n give and accept sugges 
tions in a constructive manner 
In conflict situations, accepts reasOTabIc com- 
promise without violating bis mvn 
tegrity. 
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PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Satisfac- 

iory 


Health, physical and ematlonal 
Has adequate reserves, of energy, is rarely sick 
Maintains normal weight 
Maintains erect posture, standing, sitting, or 
walking 

Has regular program of medical and dental 
care 

Has generally optimistic outlook on life 
Is even-tempered, controls extreme moods 
Has realistic self-picture, realistic aspiration 
level 

Is free from excessive, trivial worries 

Is free from excessive shyness, daydreams 

Is self-critical, but not excessively so 

Has inner resources to meet recreational needs 

Has a healthy sense of humor 

Appearonce 

Maintains a hi^ level of personal hygiene- 
cleanliness of skin, hair, nails, teeth 
Wears appropriate, attractive clothing 
Is consistently well-groomed, clothing well 
cared for 

Women: cosmetics, jewelry, ete., in good 
taste 

Men: clean-shaven appearance 
Is well-poised, pleasant in expression 
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Quite Better Ade- Some Very 
Well than quale- little 

aver- ly 

To what extent: age 


Ancient history 

United States government 

Comparative government 

International relations 

Economics 

Sociology 

Geography 

Anthropology 

Social psychology 

4. Have I acquired a BASIC KNOWL- 
EDGE of these topics and geographic 
areas? 


Conservation of natural resources 
The United Nations System^ 

Social implications of atomic energy 

Intergroup relations 

Comparative religion 

Far East 

Middle East 

Near East 

Africa 


Latin America 

Am I able to draw upon the following 
field to ENRICH MY UNDERSTAND- 
ING AND teaching of the social 
studies? 


American literature 

World literature 

Modem adolescent literature 


Drama 

Music 

Art 

Architecture 

General science Tfvmrn. 

6. Have I acquired a unriFES* 

STANDING OF THESE 
SIGNAL FIELDS as they relate to 


cdal studies teaching? 
Human development 
Psychology of learning 
Philosophy of education 
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A SELF-INQUIRY CHECKLIST 

FOR SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 


Quite Better Ade- Some Very 
than quale* little 

aver* ly 

To tohal extent; age 


1. Do I know and understand the METH* 
CDS OF SCHOLARSHIP in the social 
sciences? 

2. Have 1 acquired a BASIC KNOWI,- 
EDGE OF THESE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
FIELDS? 

United States history 

Modeni European history 

Medieval history 

Ancient history 

United States government 

Comparative government 

International relations 

Economics 

Sociology 

Geography 

Anthropology 

Social psychology 

3. Am 1 keeping up with RECENT 
SCHOLARSHIP in these fields? 
United States history 
Modem European l^tory 
Medieval ’listory 
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Ability 

as measured by intelligence tests, 143 
in reading, 133-42 

Achievement tests; see Evaluation; Tests 
Activities, learning 
action, 358-60 
checklist of, 454-59 
for culminating unit, 74, 88, 459 
for developing unit, 74, 87-88, 455-59 
for Introducing unit, 74, 87, 4W-55 
Ad hoc groups, 126-27 
Administrative arrangements, community 
resources and, 353-55 
Adolescence 
defined, 47 

developmental characteristics, 47-51 
Intellectual, 48-49 
physical, 47-48 
social, 48-49 

developmental tasks of, 49-51 
Alms; see Objectives 
Alberty, Harold, 20 
Almanacs, list of, 326 
American Historical Association 

Commission on the Social Studies, 378 
Committee of Seven, 373-74 
Service Center for Teachers, 417-18 
American history 

Committee on, in Schools and Colleges, 
379 

human relations education in, 
in national committee reports, 371, 373, 
375, 379 , 

in nineteenth-century curriculums, 

368-69 

in social studies curriculums today, ZJ, 

26, 27 

units in, 89-100, 431-53 

use of community resources in study 

350 , , . 

use of current affairs in study 
use of geographic content in, 208 
world affair s Study in, 396 
Anecdotal records, 284-85 - 

Annolj of the American Academy o 
Political and Social Science, 4IS 
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Anthropology, 5, 418 
Area study, 19, 76-77 
Articulation 

horizontal, 67-68 
vertical 

in teaching geographic concepts, 
194-98, 208-9, 210-11 
in teaching time and chronology, 
177-78, 188-88 

of social studies program, 67-69 
Assignments, 256, 257, 260; see also 
Study guide 

Assumptions, examining, 225-26 

Atlases, 211 

Attitudes 

as objectives, 86, 90, 432 
devdoplng, 62-64 
through community resources, 349 
through current affairs study, 235 
through reading, 312, 314 
in teaching listening, 158-59 
learning and, 82-64 
listening, developing, 158-59 
measurement of, 282-83 
scales for, 282—83 
Audio-visual materials, 331-46 
cartoons, 338-39 
chalkboards, 343 
exhibits and displays, 343-44 
filmstrips, 342 

g/aphs, charts, and diagrams, 339-^u 
giiides to, 346 
'' rooUon pictures, 33o-36 

radio, 344-45 
recortogs, 344-45 
selection of, 332-J3 
slides, 337. 341-42 
still pictures, 336-38 
teaching with, 333-35 
lelewsion, 344-45 
types of, 335-45 

values of, 331-32 • t 223-2-1 

Authort. evaluating reliability of. 
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APPENDICES 


Quite Better Ade- Some 
well than quale- liWe 

aver- ly 

To tchat extent: - 

History of education 
Educational sociology 
Ctirriculum principles 
Methods of teaching 

7. Am I keeping up with RECENT 
SCHOLARSHIP in these professional 
Belds? 

Human development 
Psychology of learning 
Philosophy of education 
History of education 
Educational sociology 
Curriculum principles 
Methods of teaching 

8. Have I utilized the following to IN- 
CREASE MY COMPETENCE as a so- 
cial studies teacher? 

Graduate study 
Planned reading 
Research and publication 
Workshop participation 
Planned travel 

Work in social studies organizations 
Service to community 
Service to school 

« » • 

In view of the above self-ratings, which of the following means of pro- 
fessiccal impTOveinent should 1 emphasize during the coming year? 

— graduate study planned reading program research and pub- 
lication — ^workshop participation ^planned travel work in 

social studies organizations —service to conununity service to 

school 
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Content of social studies programs 
grade placement of, 22-24 
issues concerning, 384-88 
Continuity in social studies programs; 
see Articulation 

Controversial issues, handling, 9, 234, 
246-48 

Core curriculum; see Integrative pro- 
grams 

Correlation, 67-88 

Council for Advancement of Secondary 
Education, 395 
Courses 

common offerings, 22-23 
evaluation of, 268, 290 
internal organization of, 69 
objectives of, 40-43 
Courses of study 
as aid to teachers, 85 
example of outline, 25-28 
Critical thinking; see Thinking, critical 
Culminating activities; see Activities, for 
culminating unit 
Current affairs, 234-49 
classroom study of, organizing, 24(M4 
clubs, 243-44 

developing skills through instruction in, 
235-37 

enriching the social studies program 
through, 237 
extended study of, 242 
goals of Instruction, achieving, 234-37 
habits and attitudes concerning, devel- 
oping, 235 

incidental treatment of the news, 241— 
42 

incorporating, into regular course work, 
242-43 

learning materials, selecting, 239-40 
objectives for teac^ng, 40 
oral reports on, 244 
program, evaluation of, 248-49 
teaching about, 234-49 
procedures for, 244-46 
topics, selecting, 237-39 
weekly period for study of, 240-41 
CuniciUum, social studies 
content of, 22-25, 354-92 
development 

American Historical Association and, 
373-74 
early, 367-70 

Madison Conference and, 371, 373 
national committees concerned with, 

378-80 , 

National Education Association and, 
371, 374-75 


new approaches in, 377-78 
differentiation since 1920, 375-80 
“era of national committees,” 370-75 
evolution of the, 28-30, 367-97 
expansion since 1920, 375-80 
Issues, 384-92 

related to organization of content, 
388-92 

related to selection of content, 384- 

88 

objectives, 34 

organization patterns, 16-22, 388-92 
common, 21-22 
fusion, 18-19, 389-90 
integrative programs, 19-21, 390-92 
subjects, 16, 18, 388^9 
reappraisal, period ef, 380-81 
secondary school, 25-28 
trends, 392-97 
uniformity 

degree of, 21-22, 386-88 
forces working for and against, 14- 
15 


Data, checking, 226 
Dates 

cluster, 183 
pivotal, 181-83 
Debates, 169-70 

Development, of adolescents, 47-51 
intellectual, 48-49 
physical, 47-48 
social, 48-49 

Democratic classroom; see Classroom, 


democratic . j 

Detroit Citizenship Education Study, 393 
Developmental activities; see Activities, 
for developing unit 

Developmental tasks, of adolescence, 49- 

implications for teaching, 49-51 
Diagnostic exercises 
geography, 198-201 
reading, 142 
time concepts, 178-80 
Diagrams, use in social studi«. 340 
Differences; see Individual differences 
Direction, sense of, 191 
developing, 201 

exercises, 199 . 

Discipline; tee CUssrooni, maiugraeot 
and control , 

Disccssicn, class. 120-25; tee cite Creep 

orJ^Sl aflairs and, 244--I5 
debates, 169-70 
evaluation of, 125 
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INDEX 


Bayles, Ernest E., 80-81 
Begioziing teachers; see Teadjeis 
Behaviors 
as objectives, 38 
evaluation of, 288-85 
Bibliographies, sources of, 323-24 
Biographies, 311—12, 327 
Blackboard; see Chalkboard 
Books; see Tesetbooks; Reading materials; 

Reading program 
Books of readings, 312-13 
list of. 328-29 

Broad fields curriculum pattern; see 
Fusion 

Bulletin boards, 343-44 

Card catalogs, library, use of, 219 
Carr, Edwin R., 418 
Cartoons, use In social studies, 338-39 
Case studies 

as method of social scientist, 5-6 
in studying students, 55 
Certification requirements, for teachers, 

7 

Chalkboards, use In social studies, 343 
ChoracterlJiies of the Good Demccratlc 
Citizen, 392 

Charts, use in todal studies, 340 
Checklists 

for oral reports, 168 
for projects, 284 

personal characteristics of teachers, 
460-61 

self-inquiry, for social studies teachers, 
462-84 
student, 2S4 
unit planning, 454-59 
Chronological organization of courses 
and units, 75-79, 78-79, 80 
Chronology; see Time 
Citizenship education, 362-93 
Citizenslup Education Project, 393 
Civic aSaiis, participation of teachers in, 
425 

student paitidpation in, 358-60 
Civics 

course organization, 16, 18, 23 
geography in connection ^th, 208 
use of eommunity lesouic^ in study 
of, 353 

use of current affairs in study of, S42 
Class discussion; see Discussion, dass 
Classroom 

climate, and the learning process, 57— 
58 

democratic, 105-8 
characteristics of, 105-6 


developing a, 105-8 
interpersonal relations in, develoi>- 
ing, 106-8 

management and control, 106-7, 117— 
18, 133, 408-9 

Clubs, current affairs, 243—44 
Commission on the Social Studies, Ameri- 
can Historical Association, 378 
Committee of Seven (AHA), 373-74 
Committee on American History in 
Schools and Colleges, 379 
Gjmmittee on the Function of the Social 
Studies in General Education, 378- 
79 

Committee on the Social Studies (N.EA.), 
374-75 

Committee work, 125-27, 257 
Common learnings; see Integrative pro- 
grams 

Communication skills, mastery of, 156- 
70; see olso listening; Speaking; 
Writing 

Community resources, 348-62 
action activities, 358-60 
partidpatioo in political campaigns, 
359 

surveys and polls, 358-59 
volunteer work for service organiza- 
tions, 360 
cataloguing, 360-62 
field trips, 354, 355. 356-57 
file of. 360<^1 

for social studies subjects, 349-53 
civics, 353 
economics, 351-52 
geography, 351 
history, 350-51 
sociology, 352-53 

Interviews, out-of-school, by students, 
354, 355, 357-58 
locating, 360^2 
museums, 358 

teacher 8 knowledge and use of, &-10 
ntiliziag, 353-60 
administrative arrangements for, 
353-55 

basic procedures in, 355-58 
values of using, 348-49 
Completion tests, Z72~73 
Concepts, 38. 61-62, 138. 141, 148, 172- 
76, 177-78, 188-88, 195, 198, 203 
Conclusions, formulating, 227 
Connecticut social studies program, 23- 
26 

Consumer Education Study, 395 
Contemporary affairs; see Current Affairs 
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development of, 195, 202-3 
exercises, 199-200 
Gifted learners 
characteristics of, 258-59 
helping, 259-63 
heterogeneous grouping, 253 
homogeneous grouping, 252-53 
working with, 258-63 
Globes, 192, 196, 203-5 
Goals; see Objectives 
Graduate study, 414-16 
Graphs, use in social studies, 339-40 
Group work, 125-33; see also Discussion, 
class 

actions that help, 129-30 
ad hoc groups, 126-27 
conditions essential for, 130-31 
conditions not conducive to, 132-33 
continuing groups, 127-28 
evaluation, 131-32 
procedures, teaching, 128-30 
Guest speakers; see Speakers 
Guide to Content in the Social Studies, 
380-81 

Guide to Reading for Social Studies 
Teachers, 418 

Habits, reading, observation of, 142^3 
Havlghurst, Robert J., 49 
Heterogeneous grouping, for social 
studies classes, 253 
History 

articulation, vertical, 68, 379 
current affairs and, ^2-43 
evaluating sources of information, 22^ 
24 

in curriculum oc oo 

course organization, 22-23, 26-28, 
75-76, 78-79, 80 

fusion with other social studies, 18- 
19 

history of, 367-75, 379-80 
in elementary school, 20, 23 
in integrative programs, 20 
materials for teaching; see Reading 
materials; Audio-visual materials 
time concepts in; see Time 
time lines, 183-86 
units, 76, 88-100, 431-453 
use of community resources in study 
of, 350-51 

use of maps in study of, 208 
Homogeneous grouping, for social stu es 
classes, 252-53 

Horizontal articulation; see Arbculanon 
Human relations education, 393-94 


Illustrations, textbook, usefulness of, 
305-6 

Indexes, use of, 219, 300 
Individual differences (students), 12, 51- 
57, 251-64 

experience backgrounds and, 52-53 
implications for teaching, 55-56 
in abilities and interests, 53-55 
in reading, 139-40 
maturation patterns, 51-52 
Individualizing instruction, 55-57, 75, 
86-87, 89, 91, 123-24, 125-26, 128, 
141-44, 165, 166, 178, 198, 255- 
57, 259-63, 266-67, 288, 297-99, 
318-22 


Information 

assumptions, examining, 225-26 
conclusions, drawing, 627 
data, checldDg, 226 
evaluating, 222 

fact and opinion, differentiating be- 
tween, 224-25 
gathering, 218-22 
inconsistencies, detecting, 226-27 
locating, 219-20 

relevance of, determining, 222-23 
reliabihty of, assessing, 222-23 
sources of, evaluating, 236 
Initiatory activities; see Activities, for in- 
troducing unit 

In-service growth of teacben, 413-26 
Instruction 

individualizing, 12 
reading 

effective, 145 
planning for. 141-^ 
lotegraUvc programs, 19-21, 3go-a- 
Intellectual development, of adolescents, 

48-49 

IntelligeDCe tests, 143 
Interests, student 
developing, II 

inventories of, 283 , 

Wcrgniup eduraHon; see Human lela 
tions education ,, 

InlemaSunal undenUndmp see Wodd 
affairs education 
InlerpretaUon of Dala Tert. 

Interviews, ouMf-setool. 

adminlslraUve ""“Ef ^ 
basic procedures, 3K, 3S7-SS 


Joint Counen on Economic EdocaUon, 
Jonn^o/ Geogsephv, 31$. 417 
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Discussion, dass— Continued 
kinds of, 169-70 
panel, 169 
purposes, 121 
questions, use of, 122—24 
student interaction, 124 
symposiums, 169 
teacher as leader, 121-22 
town meetings, 170, 245 
Displays, in social studies classrooms, 

343-44 

Distance, sense of, 191 
developing, 201-2 
exercises, 199 

Economic education, 395 
Economics 

in the curriculum, 18, 23, 28, 78, 77, 
375 

materials for study; see Reading ma- 
terials; Audio-visual materials 
professional journal, 418 
toob of analysb, 5 
trends in economic education, 395 
use of community resources in study 
of, 351-52 

use of cunent affairs is study of, 242 
use of maps In, 208 
Education 
citizenship, 392-93 
economics, 39S 
goab, 33-34 
human relations, 393-94 
world affairs, 395-97 
Educational Policies Commission, 37 
Elementary social studies programs, 21, 
22-23, 177-78, 194-97 
Encyclopedias, list of, 326 
Essay tests, 270-72 
Evaluation 

critical thinking skilb, 280 
current affairs program, 248-49 
discussion, class, 125 
group work, 131-32 
information, 222 
sources of, 236 
instruments of, 268-86; see also Tests 
characteristics of, 265-70 
commercial, 288 

of audio-visual materials, 333, 330, 338, 
340 

of maps and globes, 211 
of rvritten work, 366, 409-10 
program of, characteristics of, 266-63 
reliability of authors, 223-24 
results of 

recording, 283 


using, 288-91 
student growth, 266-91 
teacher-pupil planning, 117 
textbooks, 306-309 
unit, 88, 93, 09 

Exhibits, in social studies classrooms, 
343-44 

Examinations; see Tests 
Expanding environment, basis for cur- 
riculum sequence, 25 
Experiences, learning, 67-81; see ciso 
Activities 

courses, internal organization of, 69 
selection of, articulation in, 67-69 

Facts, differentiating opinions from, 224- 
2S 

Fiction, use in social studies, 313 
Field trips 

administrative arrangements for, 354 
basic procedures, 355, 356-57 
Files, resource materials, 85, 345, 360-61, 
406-7 

Films, use in social studies, 335-36 
Filmstrips, 342 
Floortalks; see Oral reports 
Fraser, Dorothy McClure, 21 
Freedom of teaching and leamlog, 24^ 
48 

Fugitive materials, use in social studies, 
315-16 

Fusion, of social studies courses, 16-19, 
380-90 

Generalizations; see also Understandings 
as objectives, 36, 40, 86 
development of, 57-62 
Geography, 190-214; see also Maps 
diagnostic exercises, 198-201 
direction, sense of, 191, 199, 201 
distance and area, sense of, 191, 199, 
201-2 

draientary srdioob and, 194-97 
equipment and materiab needed for 
teaching, 211-12 

man-eaith relationships, 193-84, 197, 
201 

developing imderstanding of, 210-11 
exercises, 201 

secondary schools and, 198-211 
sources of materiab for, 213-14 
Understanding and skills in, aspects of, 
190-94 

use of community resources in study of, 
351 

use of Current affairs in study of, 242 
vocabulary of, 191-92 
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National Education Association 
Committee on the Social Studies, 374- 
75 

concern over teaching of social studies, 
371 

Educational Policies Commission, 37 
Journal, 417 

Newspapers, use in social studies, 315 
Note-taking, 220-22 

Objective tests, 272-79 
completion items, 179, 272-73 
matching items, 199-200, 220, 277-79 
multiple-choice items, 145-46, 147, 
179-80, 199-200, 224, 225, 275- 
77 

true-false items, 147, 273-74 
two-option items, 182, 199, 223, 225, 
274-75 

Objectives, 33-45 
all-school, 37-38 
course, 40-43 
curriculum, 34 
determining, 33-34 
educational, 33-34 
functional, characteristics of, 35-38 
learning, 60 
problem of, 43-45 
program, 38-40 
social studies, 9, 14, 33-45 
early statements of, 369-70 
unit, 4(M3. 85-87, 89-91 
Observation records, of students, 283-86 
Offerings in social studies; see Curricu- 
Iiun, social studies 

Opaque projector, 212, 219, 221, 341 
Opinions, differentiating facts from, 224— 
25 

Oral reports, 163-84, 167-69 
on current affairs, 244 
Organization 
internal, of courses, 69 
unit, 69-75 

Organizations, social studies, participa- 
tion of teachers in, 423-25 ^ - 

Orientation, for beginning teachers, 407-8 
Outlining, 148, 221 
Overhead projector, 342-43 
Overlays, 342^3 

Pamphlets, use in social studies, 315 
Panel discussions, 169 
Parents, reports to, 289-90 
Participation, student, 105—36 
discussion, class, 123-25 
group work, 125-33 
in political campaigns, 359 


learning process and, 59 
sociodrama, 133-36 
sociometry and; see Sociometry 
teacher-pupil planning, 115-19 
Periodicals; see Magazines 
Philosephy of education, 8 
Physic^ development, of adolescents, 
47-18 

Pictures; see Still pictures 
Place concepts; see Geography, vocabu- 
lary of 

Plagiarism, 165 
Plays, use in social studies, 313 
Poetry, use in social studies, 313 
Political campaigns, student participation 
in, 359 

Politick science; see also Qtizenship Ed- 
ucation; Civics 
In the curriculum 

in fused social studies courses, 18, 
21, 23, 26, 27, 28 
in integrative courses, 20 
in separate courses, 16 
methods of, 5 
professional journal, 418 
use of community resources in, S53 
use of current affairs in, 228, 242 
use of maps io, 208 
PoUs, community, 358-59 
Preplanning 

teacher-pupil planning, 114 
units, 83-85, 89-94 

Preschool planning, by beginning teach- 
ers, 404-0 

Presented data tests, 279-82 
Pretests, 74, 94, 267, 454 
Problem analysis, 217-18 

authors, evaluating reliability of. 223- 
24 

information for 
checking data, 226 
detecting inconsistencies, 226-27 
differentiating fact and opinion, 224- 
25 

drawing conclusions, 227 
examining assumptioos, 225-20 
gathering, 218-22 
locating, 219-20 ^2 

relevance of, determining, ^23 

reliability of, assessing, 223-24 
nole^aking and, 22^22 
jJdlls Involved in, 218 
Problem-centered utdB, 

acting on conclusions, 231-32 
defining the praW™ 230 

develeping the problrj^dy. 230 

draiving conclusions, -33-Jl 
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sway of EdocaBon f» ClBaen- 

iWp, sra 

Krey Ccmnussion, 37B 


T ^aficts use In social studies, 315 
\HLcn-. see Gifted learners; Slow 
learners; Students 

ciperiences to pupil level, 

60-61 

attitudes and, 62-64 
by wholes, 60 , etq 

clasnoom climate and, 58-53 
experiences; see Experiences, Icammg 
goals, 60 

motivation, 57-58 
participation in proceedings and, oa 
process, fadlitating the, 57-65 
sequence in, planaing for, 81-62 
transfer of, planning for, 65 
I^n mlng experiences, 67-81; see also 
Units; Activities 
courses, internal organization of, 69 
selection of, articulation in, 67-69 
Learning materials 

audio-visual, 331-46; see also Audio- 
visual materials 
cartoons, 338-39 
di^hoards, 343 
current affairs and, 239-40 
exUbits and displays, 343-44 
filmstrips, 342 
geographic, 211-12 
sources 213-14 

graphs, cha^, and diagrams, 339-40 

motion pictures, 335-36 

projected, 335-38, 341-43 

radio programs, 344-45 

reading materials, non-textbooh, 311— 

29; see also Reading materials 
recent, use of, 10-11 
recordings, 344-45 
slides. 337, 341-42 
still pictures, 336-^ 
telev-ision programs, 344-45 
textbooVs, 235-309; see also Textbooks 
i,«ssoQ plans, 73, 94 
Librarian, cooperation with, 316-17 
Libraries, use of, 219-20 
Library skills, teadiing of; ice Locating 

Infonnalion 

Listening 

anal)'sis after, 163 
attitudes, dcsclopbg. 155-59 
criticaL 16- 
improsing, 157-63 
tests of, 171 


Long, Harold M., 72 


Madison Conference, 371. ^73 
Magaanes. use in s^ 315 

Man-earth «lationslups. W 

developing understanding of. 210-11 
exercises, 201 

Maps a»d BiPta . ..j 

exercises involvmg, 200, ZUi 
Interpretation of, 192-93 
learning to use, 195-97 
needed, 211-12 

teaching, 203-9 
sources of, 213-14 
visualizations, 193 
developing, 209-10 
Mat<dung tests, 277-79 
Materials; see Learning materials 
Maturation 

in time concepts, 175-77 
patterns in adolescence, 47-49, 51-o 
Measurement, 266, 267 
Meetings 
-model," 245 

town, 170, 245 , » 

Mental Measuremenis Yearbook {Buiosj, 
286 

Michener, James A., 72 , 

Minnewlo Guide for 

Socid Sludiei, 38-39. 41-!3. 77 

MissbBppi VaBey Historical Association, 
379 

“Modd" meetings, 245 
Mooney Problems Checklist, 58 
Motion pictures, use in social stu » 
335-36 . 

Motivation, learning and, 57-58; see also 
Activities, for introducing unit 
Multiple-djoice tests, 275—77 
Multiple textbooks, use of, 297-98 
Museums, use in social studies, 358 

National Council for Geographic Educa- 
tion, 417 j. 

National Counefl for the Social Stutues, 
379, 380, 423-25 
Committee on Concepts and 
the Social Studies, 380-81 
jneetings, 424-25 c«H 9 l 

National Commission on the oow 
Studies, 380. 381 
publications, 8, 394, 396, 417, 4 
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to parents, 28&-80 
written, 163-67 
Research, by teachers, 421-23 
Resource files, development of, 406-7 
Resource units, 85-88 
content, 87 
developing, 85-88 
evaluation procedures, 88 
materials of instruction, 88 
objectives, 85-87 
sample, 431-53 
teadiing procedures, 87-88 
Resources, community; see Community 
resources 

Review, use of, 178, 181-82, 184, 198, 
203, 205, 206, 207, 220, 257, 300 
Role-playing, 134 


Scales 

attitude, 282-83 
rating, student, 284 
Scope of curriculum, 24-25, 384-88 
Scorecards, for evaluating textbooks, 307 
Scores, reading, 143 

Sequence in currioilum, 24-25, 61-62; 

see abo Articulation 
Service Center for Teachers of History, 
417-18 

Service organizations, volunteer work for, 
360 

Seven Cardinal Principles of Education, 
14, 37, 376 

Skills; see abo Listening; Reading; Speak- 
ing; Writing 

as objectives, 36, 42, 43, 86-87, 90, 
431 

communication, mastery of, 156 
critical thinking, 222-27 
evaluation of, 280 
developing, 11 

through current affairs instruction, 

235-37 


information-gathering, 218-22 
map, teaching, 203-9; see abo Maps 
Skim^g, 149-50 .. 

Slides, use in social studies, 337, 341-42 
Slow learners 
characteristics of, 254-55 
helping, 255-58 
heterogeneous grouping of, ^53 
homogeneous grouping of, 252-53 
working with, 253^8 . 

Social change and curriculum develop- 
ment, 370-71, 376-77 
Social development, of adolescents, 45^y 
Social Education, 15, 301, 316, 346, 418 
Social functions of living, 24-25 


Social problems, 18, 20 
Social processes, 25 
Sodal sciences 
basic tools of, 5-6 

distinction between social studies and, 
15-16 

expansion of the, 377 
Social studies 

all-school objectives and, 37-38 
curriculum; see Curriculum 
distinction behveen social sciences and, 
15-16 

in a changing world, 376 
objectives, 9, 14, 33-45 
early statements of, 369-70 
organizations, participation of teachers 
in, 423-25 
program, 14-30 
content, 22-25 
integrative, 19-21, 390-92 
objectives, 38-40 
planning, 33 ff. 
secondary schools, 25-28 
trends, 392-07 
variations in, 14-15 
reading, problems in, 140-41 
units; see Units 

Social Studies in General Education, 379 
Sociodrama, 133-36 

arranging the, 134^5 

conditions essential for, 135 
functions of, 134 

Sociogram, 111 « v 

Sociology; see tjbo Social Problems; Proo- 
lems of Democracy 
in the ciirriculum, 23 
in preparation of teachers, 5 
professional Journal, 418 . ^ , 

use of community resources m study 
of, 352-53 
use of maps in, 208 
Sociometry, 108-13 
data ^ ^ 

collecting, 108-9 
interpreting, 111-12 
recording, 109-10 
using, 112-13 
Source books, 312-13 
list of, 32^29 

'‘’SiSS'ive "'“I"”™** f”' ^ 

basic proccduiH. 355, 355 
Speaking sMIs, taprovins. 163-W, 

Stanforf Social EducaUon InvesUgation, 


Statistics, 


use of, 208, 226 
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Problem-centered units— Continued 
selecting the problem, 228-29 
teaching, 227-32 
Problems o! Democracy, 17, 18, 22, 23, 
28, 375 

Procedures, teaching; see Activities 
Professional growth of teachers, 12—13, 
413-26 
Program 

evaluation, characteristics of, 266^68 
reading 

checking on the reading, 319-20 
cooperating in the, 144 
developing a, 317-23 
for professional growth of tesdters, 
416-19 

guiding the reading, 318-19 
stimulating interest in, 317-18 
social studies, 14-30 
content, 2^-25 
InlegraUve, 19-21, 390-92 
objectives, 38-40 
planning, 33 ff. 
secondary schoob, 25-28 
trends, 392-97 
variations In, 14-15 

Projected materials, use In social studies, 
335-38, 341-43 
filmstrips, 342 
motion pictures, 335-36 
slides, 337, 341-42 
stm pictures, 338-38 
Projecton 
opaque, 341 

overhead transpaiency, 342-43 
Psycbodiama, 134 

Publication, of articles by teachers, 423 
Pupils; see Gifted learners; Slow learners; 
Students 

Purposes of Education in American De- 
mocracy, 14, 37-38 

Questions, use in discussion, 122-24 

Badio programs, use in »cial studies 
344-45 

Rating scales, student, 284 
Readability formulas, 304-5 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
use of. 219, 220, 319 
Reading 
ability 

discovering, 141-42 
factors aEecting. 139-40 
comprehensioa. Improving, 153 
for details, 147-48 
for ideas, 146-47 


habits, observation of, 342—43 
instruction 
effective, 145 
planning for, 141-45 
materials; sec Reading materials 
organizing, 148-49 
preferences, 144 

problems in social studies, 149-41 
proi^rams; see also Reading materials 
sdieckiDg oa the reading, 319-20 
cooperating in, 144 
developing. 317-23 
for professional growth of teachers, 
418-19 

guiding the reading, 318-19 
stimulating interest in, 317—18 
rate and method, determining, 159-51 
readiness, developing, 145 
scores, 143 
skills. 138-54 
improving, 145-54 
skimming, 149 
speed, improving, 1 53 
tests, 142 

vocabulary development and, 151-53 
Reading materials, non4extbook, 311-29; 
see also Textbooks 
bibliographies, sources of, 323-24 
biographies, 311-12 
books of readings, 312-13, 328-29 
collection of, building a, 31&-17 
free or inexpensive, 32^26 
imagioative literature, 313-15 
source books, 312-13 
sources of, 323-29 
specialized accounts, 312 
stimulating interest in, 317-18 
suitable, providing, 144 
types of. 311-16 
using, 320^ 

Readings, books of, 312-13 
list of, 328-29 
RecRation. 120, 296 
Recordingj, use in social studies, 345 
Records 

anecdotal, 284-85 
observation, 283-86 
student-kept, 285-86 
Reference broks, 220, 315 
list of, 326-27 

Reliability of authors, evaluating, 223-24 
Reliability of tests, 269 
Report cards, 290 
Reports 

materials for, preparing, 163-64 
oral, 163-64. 167-69 
on current affairs, 244 
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geography, 198-201 
intelligence, 143 
Interpretation of Data, 281 
matching, 27 
multiple^oice, 275-77 
objective, 272-79 

■ questions %vlth presented data, 279-82 
reading, 142 
time concepts, 179-80 
true-false, 273-74 
two-option, 274-75 
unit 

administering, 287-88 
constructing, 288-87 
Textbooks, 295-309 
evaluation of, 300-309 
improving teaching through, 307-8 
scorecard for, 307 
illustrations, usefulness of, 305-8 
index, use of, 300 
material 

fullness of, 303-4 
interest-appeal of, 302-3 
organization of, 303 
recency of, 302 

reading level, appropriateness of, 302-5 
selection of, 300-301 
style of writing, 304-5 
suitability for course, 301-2 
teaching aids, usefulness of, 308-7 
teaching students to use, 299-300 
using, methods of, 298-99 
™nking, critical, 217-32 
about current affairs, 236 
information and; see Information 
problem analysis and, 217-18 
skills of 

evaluation of, 280 
teaching, 222-27 
Time, 172-88 
concepts, 172-88 
aspects of, 172-75 
developing, 175-77 
diagnostic exercises, 178-80 
teaching, in secondary schools, 178- 
88 

treating, in elementary schools, 177— 

78 

understanding of, increasing, 186-83 
dates, pivotal and cluster, 181-83 
lines, 183-88 

raeasurement of, 173, 179-80 
passage of, sense of, 173-74, 180 
relationships, understanding, 174—75 
tests concerning, 179-80 
vocabulary of, 173 
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Topical organization of courses. 78-77 
78, 79, 80 ’ 

Town meetings, 170, 245 
Transfer of learning, 65 
Travel, planned, for professional growth 
of teachers, 419-21 
Trends, curriculum, 392-97 
Trips; see Field trips 
True-false tests, 273-74 
Ti>^n, RoUa, 368-89 
Two-option tests, 274-75 

Understandings 

as obj’ectives, 41, 42, 86, 90, 431 
devdopment of, 57-62 
United States Geological Survey Topo- 
graphical maps, 207 
Units, 69-81 
advantages of, 78-81 
chronological, 75-76 
culminating, 98-99 
developing, 96-08 
evaluation of, 88, 93, 99 
initiating, 94-90 

misconceptions concerning, 73-74 
objectives of, 4043, 85-87, 89-91 
planning, 83-88 
prep lannin g, 83-85, 89-94 
probIem*centered, 227-32 
acting on conclusions, 231-32 
defining the problena, 229 
developing the problem study, 230 
drawing conclusions, 230-31 
selecting the problem, 228-29 
teaching, 227-32 
problems, 77—78 

jprocedures within, adapting, 99-100 
pupil study guide for, 92-93 
resource, 85-88 
content, 87 
developing, 85-88 
evaluation procedure^ 88 
materials of instruction, 68 
objectives, 85-87 
sample, 431-53 
teaching procedures, 87-88 
social stui’es, 72 
teaching of, 88-100 
steps in, 74-75 
tests; see Tests 
topical, 76-77 
types of, 75-81 

Validity of tests, 268-69 

Vertical articulation; see Articulation 

Visual materials; see Audio-visual ma- 
terials 
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Stereoscopes, use Jo social studies, 337 
Still pictures, use in social studies, 336-38 
Student-kept records, 285-80 
Students; see aha Gifted learners; Slow 
learners 

badcground information about, 143-44 
growth, evaluation of, 266-91 
heterogeneous grouping of, 253 
homogeneous grouping of, 252-53 
individual differences, 12, 51-57, 251- 
64 

experience backgrounds and, 52-53 
implications for teaching, 55-56 
in abilities and interests, 53-55 
maturation patterns, 51-52 
providing for, 56 
interests 

developing, 11 
inventories of, 283 
observation records of, 283-86 
participation; see Participation 
rating scales, 284 

skills, developing, 11; see also Skills 
through current affairs instruction, 

235-37 
studying. 55 

sodoraetrie techniques for, 108-13 
teacher-pupil planning; see Teadier- 
pupil plai^g 

teacl^g, to use textbooks, 299-300 
volunteer work for service organlxa- 
tions, 360 

Study guide, 92-93 

Study skills; see Skills; Listening; Read- 
ing; Speaking; Writing 
Subject curriculum, 16, 18, 388-89 
Surveys, community, 358-59 
Symposiums, 169 

Tape recordings, 160, 345 
Teacher-pupil planiting, 113-19 
evaluation, 117 
facton hindering, 117-19 
functions of, 113-14 
preplanning, need for, 114 
»cope of, 114 
»‘cp* in. 114-17 
Teachcn, 3-13, 403-26 
as discussion leaders, 121-22 
beginning, 403-11 
£nt classes, 408-9 
first weelcs. 409-11 
Biarklng period, first, 410 
preschool planrilng by, 464-Q 
problems of, 403-4 
resource files, development of, 406-7 
school orientation for. 407-8 


certification requirements, 7 
challenges for, 8-13 

community, knowledge and use of, 
9-10 

controversial materials, working with, 

9 

instruction, individualizing, 12 
learning materials, using new, 10-11 
student interest, developing, 11 
students* skills, developing, 11 
diaracteiistics of, 3-8 
checklist for, 460-81 
personal, 4-5, 460-61 
in-service growth, 12-13, 413-26 
graduate study, 414-16 
participation in social studies organ- 
izations, 423-25 

research and publication, 421-23 
service to community and school, 
425-26 
travel, 419-21 
worktops, 416 

philosophy of social studies education, 

8 

preparation of. 5-8 
academic, ^ 
professional, 6-8 
publication of articles by, 423 
research by, 421-23 
self-inquiry chedclist for, 462-64 
teacher-pupil planning; see Teacher- 
pupil planning 
Teaching 

controversial issues and, 234, 246-48 
c^tical thinking skffls, 222-27 
current affairs, 234-49 
geography, 194-211 

in elementary sdroob, 194-97 
in secondary schools, 198-211 
group procedures, 128-^0 
improving, through textbook evalua- 
tion, 307-8 

problem-centered units, 227-32 
slow and gifted learners, 251-64 
social-studies units, 88-100 
students to use textbooks, 299-300 
with audio-visual materials, 333-35 
Teazling aids 

checklist of activities, 454-59 
la textbooks, 84, 306-7 
resource units, 84-85, 431-53 
Teadilog procedures; see Activities 
Television programs, use in social studies, 
344-45 

Tests; see also E%‘aluation 
completion, 272-73 
essay. 270-72 
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Vocabulary 
development, 151-53 
geographic, 191-92 
dex'elopment of, 195, 2Q2-3 
exercises, 199-200 
of time, 173, 179 

Volunteer work, by students for service 
organizations, 360 

Workshop, for teachers, 416 

World affairs education, 393-97 

World cultures or problems course, 18-19 


World geography; see also Geography 
in courses of study, 26, 27 
use of coimnuiuty resources in, 351 
World histor^^ see also History; Time 
in courses of study, 26-27 
in national committee reports, 375 
use of community resources in, 351-52 
use of cunent affairs in, 243 
Writing 

reports, 163-67 
sl^, improving, 163-67 

Yearbooks, list of, 326-27 



